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Guaranty Lacking State Regulation of Narcotics | Low Flying Barred 
For Protection of Urged by Public Health Service 


Life in Nicaragua 


Secretary of State Says All! 
Americans Who Feel Inse- 
cure Should Withdraw or 
Move to Seacoast 


Intends to Avoid 
Possible Difficulties 


Proposes to Prevent Any Com- 
mitments, Department of 
State Asserts in Cables to 
Legation and Consulate 


The United States can not undertake 
the general protection of Americans 
throughout Nicaragua and therefore rec- 
ommends that all Americans who do not 
feel secure either withdraw from the coun- 
try or move to the seacoast where they 


can be protected. 

Instructions to that effect were cabled 
to the American Legation at Managua 
and the American Consul at Biuefields 
on April 16, according to an announcc- 
ment by the Department of State April 17. 

A prepared statement issued by the De- 
partment follows in full text: 

“The Secretary of State last night (April 
16) telegraphed the American Legation at 
Managua and the American Consul at 
Bluefields, as follows: 

“In view of outbreak of banditry in por- 
tions of Nicaragua hitherto free from such 
violence you will advise American citizens 
that this Government cannot undertake 
general protection of Americans through- 
out that country with American forces. 
'To do so would lead to difficulties and com- 
mitments which the Government does not 
propose to undertake. 

Advised to Withdraw 


“Therefore, the Department recom- 
mends to all Americans. who do not feel 
secure under the protection afforded them 
by the Nicaraguan government through 
the Nicaraguan National Guard, to with- 
draw from the country, or at least to the 


coast towns, whence they can be protected 

Those | 
who remain do so at their own risk and | 
must not expect American forces to be | 


or evacuated in case of necessity. 


sent inland to their aid.” 

Four bandit groups appear to be oper- 
ating on the east coast of Nicaragua, ac- 
cording to an oral explanation given by 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
April 17. In general they are coming 


down four rivers, the Siquia, Rio Grande, | 
Since there are no} 


roads, Secretary Stimson explained, and 
practically no trails, the rivers are the 
chief means of transportation. 


One of these groups attacked Cape 
Gracias at the extreme north, one is in 
the country back of Puerto Cabezas, an- 
other is reported on the river above Blue- 
fields, Secretary Stimson explained. 

Information regarding the size of the 
bandit forces is subject to exaggeration 
and variation, Secretary Stimson stated. 

The only group about which there is 
any definite information is that which 
attacked Cane Gracias, and which con- 
sists of only 15 men. 

Three Ships on East Coast 

The Navy now has three ships on the 
east coast of Nicaragua, Secretary Stim- 
son announced. The “Sacramento” is 
due at Bluefields sometime April 17. The 


“Asheville” has been at Puerto Cabezas, | 
but has been relieved by the “Memphis” | 
allowing the former ship to proceed to! 
is al] 


Cape Gracias. This means there 
ship at each of the three towns which 
amount to anything in size. 

The Navy Depariment has asked if 
it would be satisfactory to send the 
“Rochester” to relieve the “Sacramento,” 
Secretary Stimson said, and the Depart- 
ment of State has raised no objection. 

Asked why, in view of his promise to 
publish all facts regarding Nicaragua, the 
Department had omitted from its 
nouncements the fact that 14 bombs had 
been dropped by Navy planes in Cape Gar- 
cias, Secretary Stimson replied that he 
thought that information had been made 
public. 

Asked why the ordering of the “Mem- 
phis” to Puerto Cabezas had been de- 
layed for nearly 24 hours, Secretary Stim- 
son said the Navy wanted to have the 
vessel in reserve and did not know to 
what port it should go. ecretary Stim- 
son explained that he thought it best not 
to give out word that the ship was sail-| 
ing until it was known definitely to what 
port it was sailing. 

Strength of Guard 


The same was true in the case of the 
“Sacramento,” Secretary Stimson ex- 
plained. Three or four days ago, he said, | 
it was not known whether the trouble 
in Nicaragua was a movement of bandits 
or a labor riot. and he thought it unwise 
to accentuate the alarm by telling move- 
ments of ships in advance. 

The total number of National Guard 
forces in Nicaragua is 136 enlisted Nica- | 


] 
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Course in Esperanto 
For State University, 


Wisconsin Senate Favors Bill to. 
Require Its Study 


Maoison, Wis., April 17. 

The Senate has refused by a vote of 
20 to 12 to kill a bill providing that 
“Esperanto” be made an entrance require- 
ment at the University-of Wisconsin and 
that courses in the so-called international] 
language be offered at the university. The 


;ments of the Federal 


an- | 





Leg 


islation to Bulwark Federal Law Asked in 


View of Existing Variability 


A solution of the narcotic problem de- 
pends on enactment of adequate State 
laws authorizing control of habit-forming 
narcotic drugs and treatment of addicts, 
the Public Health Service declared orally 
April 17. 

Without such 
antinarcotic law can not 
traffic, the Service said. 


legislation, the Federal 
stop the illicit 


| opium, 


Further information made available by; 


the Service follows: 

The prevention of the misuse of nar- 
cotic drugs and of the development of 
drug addictions involves sociologic and 
economic problems, to meet should be ex- 
tended so as to elabroate on the require- 
antinaroctic law. 
Need for Legislation 


The need for State legislation restirct- 
ing the sale and use of those narcotic 
drugs not included in the Federal Act, 
as well as laws which authorize the com- 
pulsory commitment of addicts to State 
institutions for medical care and treat- 
ment when such addiction is not asso- 
ciated with disease or injury is especially 
urgent. 

The Federal law in its present form 
does not restrict the sale or use of chloral 
hydrate, peyote, and veronal, and in con- 
nection with the distribution and use of 
use of such habit-forming narcotic drugs 
the States have exclusive jurisdiction. 

With but few excepiions, the State nar- 
cotic laws permit the same exemp- 
tions as to preparations containing 


Nicetiaieal Training | 
Program Planned for 
Porto Rican Schools 


Bill to Provide Agricultural, 
Industrial and Home 
Economic Courses Before 
Insular Legislature 


By J. C. Wright 
Director of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education 


| ‘The benefits of the Federal vocational 
|education and vocational rehabilitation 
| legislation have been extended to Porto 
Rico. At the request of Governor Roose- 
velt, the Director of the Federal Board 
has visited Porto Rico. 
this visit was twofold: To assist in pre- 
paring insular legislation which would en- 
lable Porto Rico to accept the benefits of 
vocational education and vocational re- 
| habilitation extended to it during the last 
| session of Congress, and to assist in for- 
; mulating plans for organizing a vocational 
| education and rehabilitation program. 
Courses to Be Offered 

Under the terms of the vocationai edu- 
cation bill now pending in the Porto Rican 
legislature, there would be created an in- 
sular board for vocational education com- 
posed of the Commissioner of Education, 
l}as chairman and executive officer, the 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Indus- 
try; and the Commissioner of Labor. The 
bill provides for vocational education in 
agriculture, trade and industry, and home 
economics, and for a vocational rehabili- 
tation service for persons disabled through 
accident, sickness, or congenital causes. 

The program for vocational education in 
agriculture will provide for the employ- 
ment of between 20 and 30 teachers dur- 
|ing the first year, who will handle agri- 
cultural courses in as many different 
schools, as well as the organization of a 
teacher-training program at the College 
| of Agriculture. 

In the field of trades and industry the 
principal emphasis will be laid upon train- 
ing for jobs in the needle trades which 
are dominant industries in Porto Rico. 
In addition, training will be given in 
building, mechanical, and furniture mak- 
ing occupations. and in service occupa- 
tions, such as those which obtain in the 


|} automobile and radio trades. 


Home economics courses will be offered 
in both rural and city schools. Particular 
attention will be given in these courses 
to food preparation and subjects concerned 
with the improvement of home and gen- 
eral living conditions in the island. 


Federal Aid Given 

Under the terms of the Bingham-Reed 
Act, extending the benefits of vocational 
education to Porto Rico, the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education will cooperate 
with Porto Rican educational authorities 
in the promotion of vocational education 
and vocational rehabilitation in the same 
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j tutions for 
/unless such persons are convicted of vio- 
The compulsory | 
commitment of persons suffering from drug | 


various derivatives, as 
These exemption pro- 


or its 
the Federal law. 
visions have been objected 
ground that they are subject to abuse and 
that they tend to vitiate the intent as 
well as the requirements of the law. It 
is claimed that the extensive list of 
exempt preparations which may be sold, 
without prescriptions therefor having been 
issued, are quite adequate to serve 
ordinary drug ade¢ict as a stimulant to 
maintain his nervous and_ circulatory 
balance. 

Because of consiitutional limitation, the 
Federal government is powerless to di- 
rect the commitment of addicts to insti- 
medical care and treatment, 
lating a Federal law. 
addiction to institutions for medical care 
is, therefore, primarily the responsibility 
of the State, and the adoption of ade- 
quate laws in such respects by the States 


is an indispensable feature of effective nar- 


cotic legislation. 
Variability of Laws 

The extent of the variability in the more 
important requirements of the State nar- 
cotic laws is emphasized by the following 
summaries: 

The laws of two States, Minnesota and 
South Carolina, do not restrict the sale 


and use of opium or its alkaloids and de-| 


rivatives except in so far as the require- 
ments of the poison laws are concerned. 

The laws of 34 States do not contain 
similar provision in regard to chloral hy- 
drate. 

The laws of 38 States do 
the sale and use of peyote. 

The laws of 12 States do not make it 
unlawful for persons, other than_ those 
specifically exempted, to have _ restricted 
narcotic drugs in their possession. 

The sale or possession of hypodermic 


not restrict 


| Syringes or similar instruments used for 


The purpose of | 


subcutaneous injection of narcotic drugs | 


is not restricted in 41 States. 

The laws of but few States require the 
submission of reports by physicians to 
State authorities as to patients under their 
eare who are habitual users of 
drugs. 

While the laws of most States prohibit 


7.) 
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Six Million Autos 
Cross Border Yearly 


Volume of Tourist Travel 
Between United States and 
Canada Increasing 


By Harvey A. Sweetser 


Trade Commissioner, Department of 
Commerce, Ottawa 


Notwithstanding the unfavorable busi- 
ness conditions in both countries, the vol- 
ume of tourist travel between the United 
States and Canada atttained record pro- 
portions in 1930, according to official Ca- 
nadian information. 

According to the Dominion government's 
register of automobile permits, the num- 
ber of foreign cars entering Canada for 
touring purposes exceeded 1929 entries by 
900,000. In the reverse movement, cars 


leaving Canada for United States visits | 
The combined in-| 


increased by 127,000. 
crease in automobile traffic both ways over 
the border was therefore well over a mil- 
lion cars. 

In the Canada-bound traffic, 5,409,000 
foreign cars entered the Dominion on vari- 
ous classes of permits. More than 4,000,- 
000 of them were in the 24-hour class, 


or what might be termed border visitors | 


and commuters, bui 1,297,000 were in the 
bona fide tourist class, requesting permits 
for more than one day but less than 60- 
day class as compared with 20 per cent 
in the 24-hour class, which is highly 
significant of the growth of the tourist 
movement in relation to the popularity of 
automobile transportation. In 1929, the 
percentage gain in the 24-hour class was 
considerably higher than in the 
class, where the gain was 16 per cent ove! 
the previous year. 


It has also been established that the 


number of Canadian automobiles leaving | 


Canada for the purpose of touring in the 
United States rose materially during the 


year to 746,900, as compared with 619,000 in | 


1929, an increase of 127,000 that is credited 
very largely to Ontario and British Co- 
lumbia points which account for more 
than 60 per cent of the traffic. Compara- 
tively large declines are reported for the 
year for the Maritime Provinces, Quebec 


‘and Saskatchewan. 


EVILS OF MIGRATORY CHILD LABOR 
PROBLEMS OF STATE CONFERENCES 


Wi the approach of Summer, the 
whole problem of migratory child 
labor will be revived, Grace Abbott, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, an- 
nounced orally April 17 at the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Increasing attention is being called to 
the conditions of child labor, the hous- 
ing facilities and the sanitary arrange- 
ments Miss Abbott said. Additional in- 
formation made available on migratory 





bill later was advanced toward final pas- | 
sage by the Senate. 

Senator Walter H. Hunt, a professor in 
the River Falls Normal School, spoke in 
favor of the measure. 

“Teachers of foreign languages are op- 
posed to this bill because they want to 
save their jobs,” he said. “I had no trou- 
ble learning sentences of Esperanto and 
I have no grounding in foreign languages. 
I believe the emphasis on Latin, for ex- 
ample, is ridiculous. It is a dead lan- 
guage. I believe the university should 
have a course available in Esperanto for 
those students who want to study the | 
language.” 


child labor at the Children’s Bureau fol- 
lows: 

In addition to children hired out as 
agricultural laborers there are the so- 
called migratory workers who leave their 
homes, usually in the city, for seasonal 
work on farms. They work on sugar 
bect farms, in onion fields, strawberry 
farms, and engage in cherry, cranberry, 
and other kinds of berry picking. 

Numbers of them harvest tomatoes, 
beans, peas, and similar truck crops. 
Many migratory workers go to the 
farms with their families. Many of the 
families in Colorado sugar beet fields 


| come from small towns near by, others 


Schooling Interrupted for ”arm Work Under Poor Con- 
ditions, Says Children’s Bureau 


are recruited from Denver, and cities 
in Kansas and Nebraska. Some even 
come from Texas and New Mexico. 

Baltimore supplies the Maryland truck 
farms, while those in New Jersey are 
supplied by Philadelphia and Trenton 
principally. Migratory workers come 
to the hop and fruit areas of Washing- 
ton and Oregon. The problem exists in 
California wheré many migratory la- 
borers are automobile tourists “follow- 
ing the fruit.” 


Farmers in some areas needing help 
send wagons or trucks to the cities and 
load them with children. Mothers 
sometimes accompany them but more 
ofien the children make their own bar- 
gains, select their own employers, and 
set out without them. Sometimes they 
are recruited systematically by agents 
of the particular crop after towns are 
canvassed. 

In the past the housing conditions of 
the migratory laborers, because of the 
seasonal character of the work, have 
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Over All Prisons 


Altitude of 1000 Feet or | 
More Ordered at Request 
Of Justice Department 


| 


Come at the request Of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Aeronautics 
Branch has promulgated a regulation | 
affecting the flying of aircraft over | 
penal institutions, accordimg to an an- | 
nouncement April 17 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. \ 

One. instance of a plame’s flying at 
low altitudes over a Federal prison led 
the Department of Justice to become 
“afraid of certain possibilities,” it was 
explained by Sanford Bates, the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Prisons. There 
have been no cases where a plane has 
been suspected of aidim@ in a prison 
disorder, Director Bates added, but the 
Department of Justice Kas desired to 
drive landing fields further away from 
penal institutions for various reasons. 
oa announcement follows in full 
ext : 

Aircratt flying over Federal or State 

enal institutions will be required to 
maintain an altitude of at least 1,000 
feet, under an amendment to the Air 
Traffic Rules of the Air Commerce Reg- 
ulations, it was announced today ‘April 
17) by Gilbert G. Budwig. Director of 
Air Regulations, Department of Com- 
merce. The amendment _ applies to all 
aircraft and under all circumstances 
except where necessary imcident to tak- 
ing off from or landing om an established 
landing field, air port Or on property 
designated for that purpose by the 
owner, Mr. Budwig said. 

The text of the amendment, which 
becomes subdivision 5 of section 71 of 
the Air Commerce Regulations, follows: 
“No flight under 1000 feet in height 
shall be made over any Federal or Siaie 
penal institution.” 


Diverse Suggestions 


Offered to Reduce | 


Surplus of Wheat 


Plans Submitted 
Farm Board Generally 
Provide for Voluntary 
Agreements on Crops 


to Federal 


| The wheat surplus of last year and| 
prospects of heavy production again this | 
year Have’ Tesulted in presentation to the 
Federal Farm Board, amd consideration | 
by it, of numerous plans for handling the 
excess supply this season wintil the acre- 
age reduction campaign cam be made ef- | 
fective, according to an oral statement 
April 17 at the Board's offices. 


Proposals considered have ranged from 
a scheme for the Grain Stabilization Cor- 
| poration- to lease great tracts of wheat 
land, and withhold it froma production, to | 
agreements by farmers to hold surplus | 
| wheat on farms and to feed it or use| 
| otherwise instead of marketing it, it was 
stated. Plans for tuning surplus wheat 
over to various agencies, the farmer-own- 
ers to be paid when the grain can be sold | 
at a satisfactory price, are included 
among the proposals. The following in- 
formation also was givem orally at the| 
Board's offices: 


Advisory Function 

One of the primary fumctions of the 
Board is to advise farmers as to objectives 
which are desirable. Ordinarily it does | 
not tell them what meams they should 
use to obtain these objectives, although, 
if a plan were presented which appeared | 
to be entirely desirable to obtain the 
needed results, it would lemd its support 
to such 2 plan. So far it Aas not seen fit| 
to take a position either for or against 
any of the proposals presented. 

Some of the proposals which have been 
| submitted to the Board are as follows: 

1. Organization of a ‘‘surplus control | 
board” to which farmers would turn over 
a percentage of their wheat production 
equal to the percentage of the entire crop 
which is in excess of domestic require- 
ments. Under this plan, the farmer would 
receive nothing when he delivered his sur- 
plus wheat, but would be paid for it when 
conditions and prices had become such as 
to warrant sale by the comtrol board. | 

2. Holding of a percentage of the crop} 


on farms, to be used as feed or utilized | 


in some other way, so that it would not 
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enn | 
Use of Broadcasting 
In Health Education 


Public Health Officer to Attend 
International Conference 


An international conferemce on educa-| 
| tional broadcasting will be meld in Vienna, 
Austria, late this Summer at which the 
United States Public Health Service will, 
be represented in a discussion of promo- 
tion of public health by radio, it was 
stated orally at the Service April 17. 


The Service will be represented at the 
conference by the officer Of the Service 
stationed in Vienna for the inspection of 
prospective immigrants destined for the 
United States. 

Tne Service furnished also the follow- 
ing information: | 
| The American representative of the con- | 
| ference, in charge of preparation of the | 
program, is Mr. Levering ‘“I'yson, of the 
| National Advisory Council on Radio in| 
| Education, of New York. Mir. Tyson has 
been assured the cooperatiom of the Health 
| Service in carrying out the planned pro- 
,gram by the Surgeon General, Hugh § 
Cumming. | 

The Service has already wumdertaken a 
survey of the use of radio» im health edu-| 
cation in the United States by question- 
naires sent to all State, coumty and munici- 
pal health officers, and this information 
is being gathered for use im the contri- 
bution of the Public Health Service to 
the conference. 

The Surgeon General, im his letter to 
Mr. Tyson assuring his cooperation in the | 
program, declared that radio broadcast- 
ing aS @ means of educatimg the public 
relative to matters of public hygiene and 
public health is used to @ considerable 
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|what cheaper than in 


P rices of Foods 


Follow General. 
Wholesale Drop 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Finds That Index of 550 
Commodities Was Lower 
In March Than February 


Products of Farms 
Are Only Exception 


Coal, Iron, Steel and Drugs| 
Were Reduced for the Month 
With House Furnishings at 
About the Same Level 


Wholesale prices of 550 commodities de- 
clined further in March, the Bureau of : 
Labor Siatistics of the Department of 
Labor, stated April 17. Farm products, 
generally, however, imcreased slightly in 
price, the Bureau discloses. 

Food, coal, iron, steel and drugs were 
cheaper, while buildimg material prices | 
were negligibly higher and quotations on | 
housefurnishing merchandise remained 
the same as during the previous month, 
according to the staterment, which follows 
im full texi: 

Further Recession 

The index number of wholesale prices 
computed by the Bureau of Labor sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor shows 
a further recession in March. This index 
number, which includes 550 commodities 
or price quotations weighted according to 
the importance of each article and based 
om prices in 1926 as 100.0, declined from 
75.5 in February to 74.5 in March, a de- 
crease of a little over 1’, per cent. This 
compares with a decrease of 2 per cent 
between January and February. The pur- 
chasing power of the 1926 dollar in March 
was $1.342. 


Farm products as a group reacted from | 
increasing three- | 


recent price declines, 
fourths of 1 per cent above the February 
level. Prices of wheat, hogs, poultry, 
eges, apples, oranges, onions, potatoes, 
and foreign wools averaged higher than 
im the month before. Corn, oais, rye and 
hay, on the other hand, were cheaper 
than in February. 


Decline im Foods 


Foods were one-half of 1 per cent lower 
than in the preceding month, with de- 
climes in most fresh and cured meats, 
fish, flour, canned fruits and vegetables, 
cheese, coffee and sugar. Among foods 
imcreasing in price were butter, fresh 
pork, dressed poultry, lard and cornmeal. 

Hides and skins showed an appreciable 
price increase, with leather and boots and 
shoes declining slightly and other leather 
products showing no change. 

In the group of textile products there 


|; were small decreases among cotton goods 


and larger decreases among silk and rayon, 
woolen and worsted goods, and other tex- 
tiles. 

_Anthracite and bituminous coal and bee- 
hive coke showed small price declines, 


| While by-product coke was stationary. Pe- 
| troleum 


products showed a_ pronounced 
drop in price, due to radical decreases in 
crude petroleum, fuel oil, and gasoline. 


Prices of Metals 


Among metals and metal products there 
was a Slight decline in iron and steel, 
while nonfcrrous metals advanced. Other 
metal products were umchanged in price. 

In che group of building materials, lum- 
ber and paint materials advanced, while | 
brick was stationary and cement declined. 
The group as a whole showed a negligible 
increase. 

Chemicals and drugs, including fertilizer 
materials and mixed fertilizers, were some- 
February 

No change in the price level was shown 
for furniture and furnishings in the group 
of housefurnishing goods. 


, In the group of miscellaneous commodi- 

ties, cattle feed moved sharply upward, 
while paper end pulp and crude rubber 
weakened. No change in the price level 
was reported for automobile tires, 

Raw materials as a whole averaged 
lower than in February, as did also fin- 
ished products. Semimanufactured arti- 
cles were only slightly lower. 

Im the large group of nonagricultural 
commodities, induding all articles other 
than farm products, and among all com- 
modities other than farm products and 
foods, March prices averaged lower than 
those of the month before. 

(The tabular statement of index 
veumrbers issued by the Bureau wi!’ be 

found on page 5.) 


S UBLEASING OF SP. 


Law Enforcement 


Inquiry Completed 


Wickersham Commission Ends 
Work With Preparation of 
Nine New Reports 


HE National Commission on Law 
Observance and _ Enforcement, of 
which George W. Wickersham is Chair- 
man, has practically completed its 
work with the preparation of a series 
of ninc reports on various phases of 
crime and enforcement, it was stated 
orally April 17 at the White House. 
This statement was made in connec- 
tion with the announcement of the re- 
lease for publication im morning news- 
papers April 27 of the first of the 
series of reporis by the Commission, 
that on criminal statistics, The other 
eight reports will be made public at in- 
tervals of approximately two weeks. 
The probable order of the issuance of 
these reports, it was explained, will be 
as follows: 1. Report on prosecution; 
<=, report on the treatment of juvenile 
offenders; 3, report on the deporiation 
laws of the United States; 4, report on 
criminal justice and the foreign born; 
5, report on the cost of crime; 6, report 
on penal institutions, probation and 
parole; 7, report on causes of crime; 
8, report on government lawlessness. 
The report on the causes of crime 
will be divided into five subdivisions, 
it was said, as follows: A study of de- 
linquent areas; economic aspects; 
psychiatric approach to crime study; 
general considerations; and literature 
on the causes of crime. 


Excessive Earnings 
By Power Companies 


Said to Be Proved 


Senator Norris Says Investi- 
tions Show Large Sums 
Spent on Propaganda 


met 


Against Public Plants 


Recent disclosures by the Federal Trade 
Commission show conclusively that power 
interests are not only liable to the charges 
of excess profits and attempts to control 
Public sentiment by the purchase, directly 
or indirectly, of newspapers, but are liable 


PRICE 5 CENTS Ey 


Radio Company 


} 


Asks Approval of 
Patent Contracts 


Legality of Radio Corpora- 
tion Reserving Right to 
Supply Tubes Involved 
In Supreme Court Appeal 


Lower Courts Held 
Agreements Unlawful 


Petition Contends Owner of 
Patent Entitled to License 
Others to Make Article in 
Whole or in Part 


The Radio Corporation of America filed 
with the Supreme Court of the United 
States, on April 17, a petition seeking the 
|court’s review and reversal of the de- 
cision enjoining the corporation from en- 
forcing a provision of patent license con- 
tracts for radio receiving sets by which 
the right is reserved to supply vacuum 
tubes to make the sets initially operative. 

The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit, in affirming 
the decision of the District Court for the 
District of Delaware, held that the iube 
provision in the contracts made by the 
Radio Corporation with some 25 manufac- 
turers of radio apparatus violated section 
3 of the Clayton Anti-trust Act, and was 
therefore void. 


Case Termed Important 


Stressing the importance of the case, 
counsel for the corporation state in their 
petition that “it has been asserted in 
some quarters (although of course the 
petitioner does not so concede) that the 
decision below, if affirmed, will constitute 
an adjudication of violation of the anti- 
| trust laws of such a character as to war- 
| rant or require the forfeiture of all the 
| licenses covering the Radio Corporation’s 
| world-wide system of radio communica- 
tion.” 

The suit was instituted, according to 
the petition, by the DeForest Radio Com- 
pany and four other tube manufacturers, 
| the latter later withdrawing, to enjoin the 
Radio Corporation from carrying out or 
enforcing the objected to provision in the 

patent license contracts. 

In granting licenses under patents for 


to almost innumerable others along the | radio receiving sets, which patents covered 


same lines, Senator Norris (Rep.), 


| Nebraska, declared in a statement made 


h public oral. 


| combinations including vacuum tubes, the 
| petitioner states that a provision, known 
| as clause 9 was inserted in the agree- 
|} ments by which “it expressly reserved to 


“The trust has spent literally millions | itself the right to participate with its li- 


of dollars in various and divers methods 
to control public sentiment and to build 
up a sentiment in favor of the trust,” he 
declared, “and in opposition to municipal 
They | 


ownership of electric light plants. 


faave done this secretly, by methods and, 
and dis- 


means which are disgraceful 


honest.” 
Summary of Statement 


An authorized summary of the Sena- 


tor’s statement follows: 
While the Federal Trade 

in 

almost 


daily revealing some 


this 
tion. 


Commission | 
its investigation of the power trust is 
gigantic 
scheme on the part of that monopoly to 
| control the generation and distribution of 
electricity for the people of the United 
States, the trust is trying to divert atten- 
tion from true conditions by continuing Ra 
Nation-wide propaganda of decep- 


| censees in the manufacture of the com- 
| pleted sets, to the extent of supplying the 
| licensee with the tubes necessary to make 
initially complete the apparatus manu- 
factured, and bound itself by contract to 
supply the licensee with the tubes neces- 
| sary for that purpose.” 


Opinion of Lower Courts 

The lower courts held this provision to 
| constitute a contract for the sale of goods 
upon condition that the purchaser should 
not use or deal in the goods of a com- 
| petitor of the seller and that its effect 
was to substantially lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly in the manu- 
facture and sale of radio tubes. Such con- 
tracts are prohibited by section 3 of the 
Clayton Act. 

Claiming that clause 9 is a valid exer- 
cise of its rights under the patent laws 
licensor of its patents, counsel for the 
dio Corporation contend in their peti- 
tion that “until the decision in the in- 
stant case, it had been universally assumed 


Of course, every school child in the | that the owner of a patent covering the 


United States who has followed in any 
degree the disclosures made by the Federal 


manufacture of a given article had the 
unquestioned right to license others to 


Trade Commission knows that there is a’ manufacture that article as a whole. or to 


power trust; that it 


rious foreign countries. 


I referred to a bill paid by the Flor- 
ence Wagon Works, of Florence, Ala., for 
month. This corporation is located 


one 


is not only nation- 
wide, but that it is reaching out into va- 


license them to manufacture a part only, 
reserving to the patentee himself the right 
to manufacture the remainder, the li- 
censee having the right to assemble and 
sell the article as a complete unit. This 
principle was particularly applicable to 


within the sound of the tumbling waters | combination patents, such as the patents 
which go over the Muscle Shoals dam.| here involved.” 


It 


one of 


is supplied with electricity for power 
Purposes by the Albama Power Company 
the constituent elements of the 


Effect of Clayton Act 
The lowe: courts are said to have held 
that “the Clayton Act forbids a patent 


power trust. The amount paid for power | owner to license others to make a part 
in the bill which was sent to me for one of a patented combination, reserving to 


month was $322. 
of August, 1929. 


Rates Are Compared 


I had this same identical bill sent to 7 
the municipally-owned plant at Jackson- further st 
would 
have furnished the same amount of power 
for $245.25, making a saving of $76.75 in 
The bill 


ville, Fla. This municipal plant 


one month for one customer. 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 


ACE IN STORES 


COVERS GROWING NUMBER OF LINES 


Survey Shows That Practice Has Been Expanded to In- 
clude 65 Merchandising Services 


Ts leasing of depariments and sec- 
tions in retail siores, confined largely | 
to service divisions umtil a few years 
ago, has grown to cover many lines, 
according to information made avail- 
able April 17 by the Department of 
Commeice. 

In _ the larger stores, 
out, such features as beauty parlors 
amd pattern sections are nearly all 
leased, for they are regarded as unre- 
lated to the main busimess of merchan- 
disimg. Leasing has grown to cover 
more than 65 different lines, however, 
in a number of southwestern States in 
which a survey was recently made by 
the Department. 

Further information was supplied as 
follows: 

The management or owners of a store 
expect to gain, as a rule, one or all of 
three specific advantages from leasing 
departmenis as a result of the lessees’ 
specialized knowledge of the merchan- 
dise handled or the labor involved. 
These advantages are store expansion, 
superior purchasing facilities, and in- 
creased volume of sales in the leased 
departments, 

The financing heads of the business 
are often in favor of leasing depart- 
ments primarily because of the income 
derived and the simplicity of what 
amounts to a real estate transaction. | 


it was pointed 


( 


From the merchandising point of view, 
leasing is often found objectionable be- 
cause, in most instances, owners of 
leased departments are absentees and 
the departments are run by managers 
or indirect represeniatives. While the 
store generally has authority and con- 
trol over the employes of leased de- 
partments, and they are under the su- 
pervision of the employment manager, 
it is very difficult to regulate these de- 
partments to fit in with regular store 
policy and to keep mutual harmony. 
Leasing in the Gulf Southwest has ex- 
tended to radios, electrical specialties. 
and mechanical appliances, and it has 
even reached departments carrying 
style merchandise, such as jewelry, 
leather specialties, furniture, shoes, 
men’s clothing and millinery. The prac- 
tice has been carried in some insianc2s 
even to women’s cloak and suit depart- 
ments. 

Millinery departments exceed all others 
im the number leased. There were 56 
sucii departments in 376 stores studied 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, Mississippi and the west- 
ern portion of Tennessec. 

It has been stated by millinery experts 
that in the cities of 35,000 and more fully 
a half of the millinery is distributed 


[Continued on Page 3, Column. 3.) 


This was for the month himseli the right to supply the remaining 


part for initial installation and comple- 
tion before sale.” 

The Radio Corporation, the petition 
ates, “held patents, which had 
been adjudicated and sustained, on the 
combination of which the tubes were a 
vital part. It could have made the whole 
combination itself. It could have licensed 
others to make the whole combination. It 
could have licensed others merely to as- 
semble the combination out of parts sup- 
plied entirely by it. 

“Any one of these things, admittedly, 
|} would have been unobjectoinable under 
; the patent laws and the Clayton Act, al- 
| though any one of them would have re- 
sulted in a far more rigid maintenance 
| of its patent monoply than the course 
| adopted. What it did was to license others 
| to assemble the combination out of parts 
| some of which (the tubes) were supplied 
| by it and the rest of which were supplied 
by the licensee. In thus subdividing its 
right to manufacture the patent combina- 
tion, and in sharing that right with its 
| licensees, petitioner violated no law.” 


Farm Credit Groups 
Allowed Higher Rates 


Corporations Given 3 Per Cent 
| Spread on Loans 


Agricultural credit corporations, live- 
| stock loan companies and similar organ- 
j izations have just been authorized to 
| charge farmers and livestock men 3 per 
| cent more interest than the corporations 
| pay to intermediate credit banks for funds, 
| instead of the 2 per cent spread previously 
| permitted in straight agricultural loans 
; and 2's per cent in livestock loans, ac- 
cording to an oral statement April 17 at 
| the Federal Farm Loan Board. The fol- 
lowing information also was given orally 
in behalf of the Board: 

Agricultural credit corporations, pare 
ticularly those of small capitalization, 
| have had some difficulty in maintaining 
| themselves and paying expenses on the 2 
}per cent spread. It is hoped that the 
'change in rates will encourage the or- 


\ [Continued on Page 3, Column 4) 
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Value of Geodetic 
Survey of City 


Markers at 25-mile Intervals 


Throughout Nation to Be) 


Bases for All Boundaries, 
Director Explains 


Norrotk, Va., April 
thousands of small bronze 
now being placed at 25-mile 
vals about the 3,000,000 square miles of 
the United States will form the basis of a 
“court of last jurisdiction” in future land 
disputes, Capt. R. S. Patton, Director of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, told mem- 
bers of the Division of Survey and Map- 
ping of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, in session here yesterday. An au- 
thorized summary of his address follows in 
full text: 

With the rapid growth of large cities, and 
the rise in land values, it will become ab- 
solutely necessary to know the exact bound- 
ary limits of land or watersin dispute, and 
even today two or three feet of land indown- 
town New York may mean thousands of 
dollar to owner or purchaser. The work of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey will go a 
long way toward obviating such disputes be- 
cause the country-wide survey program of 
the Survey will form the skeleton of an en- 
gineering and reference system to which 


markers 


future surveyors can immediately and ac- | 


curately refer. 

Upon completion of this work no place 
in the country will be more than 25 miles 
from any point which position is geo- 
graphically known and recorded for all 
time. 

Value of Project 


Control surveys are of value to every 
enterprise which requires exact knowl- 
edge of the dimensions and configuration 
‘of an extensive portion of the earth’s 
surface. This value manifests itself in 
several basic ways: 


These surveys can be used to secure 
and maintain any necessary degree of ac- 
curacy in operation based on them, and 
at the same time to reduce the cost of 
the operations; 


They provide a means of coordinating 
the results of one project with those of 
other adjacent projects executed either 
concurrently or at different times; 


By means of them the relatively simple 
principles of plane surveying can be ap- 
plied to operations in regions so extensive 
that the curvature of the earth must be 
taken into account. 

It will be in future city planning where 
benefits of the Survey's work will be per- 
haps most outstanding. The growing 
tendency for the people of this Nation to 
concentrate in the great centers of pop- 
ulation has given rise to many new prob- 


lems, not the least of which fay be men- | 
tioned those which have produced a new | 


type of engineer, the city planner. 
City Surveys Incomplete 


It will, perhaps, be in the work of these | 
engineers that accurate controls will be | 
found to be most necessary, particularly | 


when it is realized that the present offi- 
cial surveys of a great many cities are 


too often merely incomplete and casual | 


records of streets, properties, and public 
works, gradually accumulated through a 
long period of years. Competent city 
planners will quickly see that it is neces- 


sary to have accurate and comprehensive | 


surveys to form the basis for the layout 


of streets, sewers, and all public works, | 
for the purpose of avoiding extravagant | 


mistakes, misfits and reconstructions. 


In the definition and preservation of 
property boundaries, as well as State, and 
international boundaries, control surveys 
also effect a contribution of value. 


The boundary line between the United | 


States and Canada is scientifically mapped 
and monumented, and should one of the 
markers ever be destroyed it can be ac- 
curately replaced. While this is not the 
case with our other boundaries, work is 
Tapidly being done toward that end. 


One of the things most desirable in | 


tracing accurate land boundaries in this 
country is that county, township, farm, 
and even city lot boundaries should be 


tied to the Federal control surveys, as | 


is the case now with State lines. 


Vocational Work Planned 
For Porto Rican Schools 


(Continued from Page 1.1 
way that it now cooperates with the States 
in similar programs. 

The vocational agricultural training 
courses to be set up will give special im- 
petus to the attempt now being made by 
Governor Roosevelt to get Porto Ricans 
back on the land. Investigation has 
shown that only six acres of land are 
required to support a family of eight. 
While considerable progress has been made 
in this movement, it is necessary’ that 
both the youth and adults of the island 
be vocationally trained before the move- 
ment will succeed as it should. The tend- 
ency in the past has been toward too 
much emphasis on common, untrained 
labor in cultivating farm lands, especially 
on the sugai and pineapple plantations. 

There is an urgent need for vocational 
education in home economics. Large num- 
bers of Porto Ricans are undernourished 
and living conditions are frequently un- 
hygienic. The necessity for education in 


health hygiene is obvious when it is un- | 
derstood that about 700,000 persons, or | 
nearly 50 per cent of the inhabitants, are | 


afflicted with hookworm. 


A larger proportion of the population | 


are in need of vocational rehabilitation 
in Porto Rico than in any other part of 
the United States. The greatest handicap 
in rehabilitation activities on the island 
will probably be the difficulty of finding 
jobs for those who have been vocationally 
rehabilitated. 


Porto Rico, at the present time, is poor. 
On the other hand, the island is rich 
in fertile soil and in people who are will- 
ing to work. Provided with the proper 
health conditions, an opportunity to learn 
how to do things which will produce a 
monetary return, and an opportunity to 
learn how to do things which will produce 
a monetary return, and an opportunity for 
work, Porto Ricans will be able to raise 
themselves and the island to a new eco- 
nomic status. It is safe to say that the 
drawbacks to economic independence 
which now prevail on the island will never 
be completely removed without an ade- 
quate program of vocational education. 


Missouri Defeats Plan 
For Sale of Prison Goods 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., April 17. 

The Senate and the House have de- 
feated bills recommended by Governor 
Henry 8. Caulfield to give the Depart- 
ment of Penal Institutions powers to pre- 
pare for a State-use system of working 
convicts when the Federal Hawes-Cooper 
Act becomes effective in 1934. 

The measures would have required 
State institutions, county courts, and 
school districts to purchase supplies ex- 
clusively from the prison, provided the 
penitentiary was able to furnish the 
equipment and supplies needed. 


t 


17.—Hundreds of | 


inter- | 


Tax on Cigarettes 


Proposal Approved by 


Senate 
Austin, Tex., April 17. 


fused to agree to a tax on cigarettes, re- 
jecting, 62 to 61, such a proposal which 
had been attached to a bill (H. 547) levy- 
ing a tax on natural gas and so passed 
by the Senate. 

The House originally passed the bill to 
tax natural gas 3 per cent on gross pro- 
duction in addition to the present one- 
|fourth of 1 per cent tax now levied for 


| 





| the production tax to 2 per cent and pro- | 
| posed to eliminate the regulation tax, but 

added a provision for a tax of $1.50 per! 
| 1,000 on cigarettes weighing not more 
| than three pounds per 1,000 and $3.60 for 
| those weighing more. The bill now goes 
| to conference. 


American Factories 


Keep Normal Supply 
Of Autos Abroad 


Stock Position Maintained 
In Majority of Countries, | 
According to Survey by | 


. 

_ Commerce Department | 
> | 

A survey of estimated stocks of motor 
vehicles abroad at the end of March, is- 
sued April 17 by the Automotive Division, 
Department of Commerce, reveals that the 


| stock position of American cars was nor- 


mal in the majority of countries. 


The survey, the division stated orally, 
is based upon cabled estimates of stocks 
on hand received each month from all 
| leading foreign offices of the Bureau of 


| Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The in- | 
issued for the benefit of | 


formation is 
United States automobile exporters. Ad- 
ditional information made available fol- 
lows: 


Stocks Rated Normal 


In 20 of the 38 countries surveyed, 
stocks of low priced American cars are 
rated normal. By this designation is 
meant that the volume of cars on hand 
is sufficient to supply immediate require- 
ments plus the estimated demand for from 
four to six weeks. 


| In nine countries, stocks in the low 
priced field were estimated as high, which 
| means that the supply is considered large 


in relation to the current state or demand | 


although the same volume might be re- 
garded as “normal” when sales were more 
active. Stocks were reported “seasonally” 
high in four countries, “unsually high” in 
one country, “low” in two countries and 
“unusually low” in one country. 


Medium Priced Field 


In the medium priced American car 
| field, 17 countries were reported as having 
normal stocks, eight low, seven high, two 
seasonally high, two unusually high, one 
seasonally low and one unusually low. The 
supply of high priced American cars was 
normal in 15 countries, low or unusually 
low in 13 countries, and high, unusually 
high or seasonally high in the remaining 
countries. 


In the principal markets for American 
cars last year, stocks were generally 
normal. In Belgium, the second best mar- 
ket for passenger cars during 1930, stocks 
of low and medium priced cars were nor- 
mal and of high priced cars high. In Ar- 
gentina, the third best market, a 
low and medium priced cars were nornfal 
and of the high priced cars seasonally high. 
In Denmark, Sweden and Norway, all of 


were either normal or seasonally high. 


Refusal of Rail Ownership 
Of Buses Upheld in Texas 


Austin, Tex., April 17. 


A bill (H. 249) making it unlawful for 
a railroad company to own an interest in 
a motor bus or truck line doing an intra- 
state business in Texas is constitutional, 
according to an opinion by the Attorney 
General, James V. Allred. 

The bill had received an unfavorable 
committee report, but was brought out 
upon a minority report, and the Attorney | 
General's opinion was asked by Repre- 
sentative E. M. Barron. 

The opinion holds that since it is the! 
evident intention of the bill to apply only 
to intrastate lines, the same does not 
constitute a burden on interstate com- 
merce; further, that section 5 of article 
10 of the Constitution of Texas provides 
that no railroad or other corporation, or | 
the lessees, purchasers or managers of 
any railroad corporation, shall consoli- 
date the stock, property or franchises of | 
such corporation with, or in any way con- 
trol, any railroad corporation owning or 
having under its control a parallel or | 
competing line; and that since the Consti- | 
tution of Texas forbids monopolies, the | 
bill prohibiting a railroad company from 
owning or controlling the stock of a bus'| 
|line is in accordance with the spirit of 
the constitutional provision making it un- 
lawful for a railroad company to own the | 


Opposed in Texas 


| House Rejects for Third Time 


Planning Shown’ 


The House for the third time has re-| 


which were important purchasers, stocks | 


| population 





| 
| 
| 
| 


regulation expenses. The Senate changed | 


The Division of Weights and Measures of the National Bureau of 
Standards is custodian of the standard weights and measures of the 
United States and is charged with providing Federal agencies and 
State authortiies with accurate duplicates of standard weights and 
In the photograph above is shown a large balance of the 
equal-arm type used in testing standard capacity measures and also 
to check the accuracy of large weights, such as 100-pound weights. 


measures. 


An accuracy of one part in 


redigree 


d Dogs 


Production of Canine Supplies Rapidly Becoming an Im- 
portant Industry, Says Federal Specialist 


With pet dogs in the United States esti- 
mated from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 in num- 


| ber, industries which provide equipment such as the Pekingese and chow, and the|tablishments was $283,036.680. 


| such as feed, blankets, kennels and carry- 


ing cases are expanding steadily and/small enough to be kept in apartments,|ing cost of raw materials, especially of 
rapidly, S. R. Speelman, of the Bureau/but their popularity with men is not so|esparto and wod 


lof Animal Industry of the Department 
of Agriculture, stated orally April 17. 


The dog population apparently is not 


decreasing, and, although it may appear) terrier probably is best, being of larger | “ 
that city dwellers would prefer small dogs,| size than the “toy dogs” and very active, | Y€&r 1930 has broken all records, according 


such as terriers, the fact is that dogs of 
| all sizes seem popular. 

The increasing propagation of pure bred 
dogs, M-. Speelman explained, apparently 
is rapid enough to offset a probable re- 


duction in the abundance of mongrels. He | 


also gave the following information: 
Most of the people who move to the 
or retain their love for animals. Many 


of them had dogs on the farms and be-| 


came attached to them. 


Many Now Prefer 
‘High Bred Animals 


eople formerly were satisfied with “just 
| a dog,” but that is no longer true. 


| Owners now prefer a dog of specific breed, 


and like to refer to the good appearance 
|}and ancestry of their pets. 
| is not true, as some believe, that a mon- 


jbred dog. The hunting dog bred from 
animals which have been schooled for 
| generations in hunting, and the herding 


skilled in their particular “jobs” are, on 
the average, better and more intelligent 
at their work than mongrels. 

No accurate figures are available on the 
|number of dogs in the United States, but 
several estimates have been made, mostly 
based on the number of dog licenses is- 


unlicensed animals and for the fact that 
there are many more in proportion to 
in the rural areas than in 
cities. ” 


One such estimate is that the number 


editor of a prominent dog magazine es- 
timates the value of dogs at an average 
of $10 each, the values ranging from 1 
cent to several thousand dollars. Using 
his estimate of value and the smaller 
estimate of number of dogs, the total 
value would be $54,000,000. 


The so-called “police dog,” which is 


not bred for police work, but for herding 
livestock, has been very popular recently 
These dogs and other large breeds, such 
as the Great Danes and Newfoundlands, 


| need more ranging space than is available 


in cities. The poljce dog is an old breed, 


as is known it has no wolf blood. 


Steady Demand Noted 


For Fox Terriers 
The Doberman pinscher is bred for po- 


name Doberman was given to the dog 
because it was developed by a German 
dog-catcher of that name, who had ‘op- 
portunity to try out crosses of many breeds 


| to get the result he wanted. 


The fox terrier maintains a high degree 





control of a cv..peting line. 
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Become More Popula 
As Number of Mongrels Diminishes 


Most | 


Moreover, it} 


grel is more intelligent than a thorough- | 


or retrieving dog bred from ancestors! 


sued, with allowances for a percentage of | 


is 5,400,000, and another is 7,000,000. An| 


really the German shepherd dog and was | 


and, contrary to popular opinion, as far | 


lice work more than the police dog. “Pin- | 
scher” is German for “terrier,” and the | 


CHECKS ACCURACY OF MEASURES 


one-half million is a 


| the annual output. 


Firms Foresee 


Brighter Future 


Expect to Emerge From De-| 
pression Stronger Than 
In Last 30 Years, Com- 


merce Advices Say 


i king a| 
British book publishers are taking 
| “keen interest” in the question of ane 
the age for leaving school, accord aa 
ladviees just made public by the Dep 
|metn of Commerce. at 
British printed matter is 
eile eoepioent it is stated, and it is felt 


| fairly constant, . | 
ithat firms will emerge from the depres 


lsion “decidedly stronger” than they have | 
been he ang time in oe 4 years. The 
| statement follows in full text: 

The printing and bookbinding industries 
were formerly centered largely in — 
and Edinburgh, but in the last two a 
cades there has been a decided movement | 
|of book publishing to London, according 
to official British statistics reported by | 
| Vice Consul Edwin B. Earnest, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. The exact number of firms 
engaged can not be stated, since: almost 
levery town of any size contains one or 
two printing establishments, operated fre- 
quently in conjunction with local news- 
papers and carrying on a general business 
in job printing. The numerous small 
|houses, although not individually enter- | 
ing the export field unless their output 
is bought up by the larger —— =. 
tri i egate a large § 
yt wr list of well known 
printing and bookbinding firms, together | 
with information as to date of their estab- 











mand for it. 
does well in cities. The Chinese varieties 


Pomeranian are liked by women and are! 


| great. 


| Men usually prefer an active dog, not 


|too small. To meet this preference, the 


| but not too large for city care. The ter- 
{rier has been well described as “a lot 
lof dog in a small package.” 


Various fads for one variety or another 
|of dogs sweep over the country, but they 
seldom lasi. The pug dog, once very 
| popular, is now rather rare, and the 
| waves of preference for other breeds have 
| also subsided. 


The Boston terrier, the Newfoundland, 
and the American fox hound are the only 


two of these were developed in the United 
States. Americans have been active, how- 
| ever, in bringing into the country the best 
| of dogs of various breeds developed abroad, 
and the United States has become famous 
|for importations of “ready-made cham- 
pions.” 


Americans unversed in dog characteris- 
tics often buy prize-winning dogs abroad. 


aware of this practice and that some un-| 
scrupulous owners arrange to have a prize 
given to a second-rate dog so that it may 
be sold to an American as a prize-winner. 


Many companies recently have gone into | 
the business of making dog biscuit and | 
other dog feeds. Several concerns, formed | 
to kill wild horses in the Western States | 
and to sell the meat for human food in 
part of Europe where it is commonly used. 
found that their by-product business of 
making dog feed from scraps of meat was | 
more profitable than production of hu- 
man food, and have devoted their plants 
largely to making dog feed. 

To meet a constant stream of inquiries | 
about the care and management of dogs, | 
the Department is now preparing a pam- 


| phlet on that subject. 


New Officers Elected 
By Fleet Corporation| 


Commissioner S. S. Sandberg of the! 
Shipping Board was elected vice president 
of the Merchant Fleet Corporation, at a! 
meeting of the stockholders April 17, suc- 
ceeding J. Caldwell Jenkins, who has 
served for nearly four years, according to 
an announcement April 17 by the Ship- 
ping Board. 

Frank J. Denniston, assistant district 
director of the North Atlantic District, 
was named District Director by the Board 
of Trustees of the Fleet Corporation, fill- 
ing the vacancy left by the elevation of 
Elmer E. Crowley to the presidency of| 
| the Fleet Corporation, it was said. 

Stockholders of the corporation reelected 
the following trustees, Commissioners 
Elmer E. Crowley, 8. S. Sandberg, H. I.| 
Cone, Albert H. Denton, Jefferson Myers, | 
E. C. Plummer, and R. K. Smith of the 
Shipping Board. These trustees reelected 
Elmer E. Crowley, president; Samuel 
Goodacre, secretary; H. M. Wells, treas- 
urer; L. D. Parmalee, general comptroller. 


‘Illinois Bill Would Bar 
| Communist Party on Ballot | 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., April 17. | 


A bill (H. 846) has been introduced in 
| the House by Representative Richard J. 
| Lyons, of Mundelein, proposing to bar 
|from the ballot in Illinois the Communist 
|Party of the United States of America, 
| section of the Communist International. 

The measure was introduced, its spon- 
;sor said, at the request of Representative 
| Hamilton Fish Jr., of New York, chairman 
|of the special Committee to investigate 
| the activities and propaganda of the Com- 
munists in the United States. 


> 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


April 17, 1931 





10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 

met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 

; ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 


12:15 p. m.—Representative Lankford 
(Rep.), of Norfolk, Va., called to present 
Judge Luther B. Way of the Federal 
District Court for the Eastern District 
of Virginia, who thanked the President 
for his recent appointment. 


3p. m.— Senators Goldsborough 
(Rep.), of Maryland, and Hastings 
(Rep.), of Delaware, called to invite the 
President to attend a convention of the 
Methodist Protestant Church to be held 
in Washington from May 12 to 16, 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 


retarial staff and in answering corre- 
| spondence, 


| to the Bureau. 


| 1924 there were engaged in the industry 
| 108,282 males and 70,038 females, or a 
| total of 178,320 persons. 


It is small and therefore | 


breeds developed in America, and only | 198), 


It is reported that foreigners have become | increased. On the same principle, “omni- 


|sales, and other reading matter has been 


lishment and capital authorized and is- 
sued, may be obtained upon application 


Workers in Industry 
Latest available figures show that in 


In the same 
year the net value of printed books was 
$20,932,020, of manuscript books (includ- 
ing note, exercise and accounts books, etc.) 
Was $10,240,020, of magazines, reviews, 
trade journals, etc., was $17,729,280, of 
| N€wspapers was $8,407,800, and the year’s 
| output of all printing and bookbinding es- 


The world-wide depression and the ris- 


pulp, must be taken into 
consideration. It is said that gains in 
| ores have been more than offset by a| 
Slack home market. ; 
| As to the number of titles published, the | 


|to the “Publishers’ Circular and Book- 
| Sellers’ Record.” It is pointed out, how- 
|ever, that this is not an indication of 
| 8reater sales. There were 9,907 new books 
| Published in 1930, compared with 8,927 in 
| 1929; there were 3,790 new editions in 
1930, compared with 3,739 in the preceding 
year; and there were 478 translations and 
1,218 pamphlets, compared with 473 
translations and 947 pamphlets in 1929. An 
increase of 1,307 titles, therefore, is shown, | 
| With the largest increases in fiction (plus 
in technology (plus 137), in history 
| (plus 112) in description and travel (plus 
110), in biography (plus 104), in science 
| (plus 100), and in religion (plus 99). Fic- | 
| tion is said to account for more than 25 | 
| Per cent of the year’s total. 
Light Fiction Gains 
| By reductions of both wholesale and re- 
tail prices, the sale of detective novels and 
Other light fiction is said to have been 


bus” books have been printed 4o stimulate 


reduced in price, even against the rise 
IN Cost of raw materials. 

Weekly or monthly book clubs, along 
the lines of those which have met with 
notable success in the United States, have 
had little succes in swelling book sales, 
but the small privately owned lending 
libraries are paying. In these the latest 
in light fiction may be had for $0.04 a 
day, or in some cases for $0.08 for four 
Saye. Usually such libraries are subur- 
an, 

Virtually all printed matter required in 
Great Britain is printed within the coun- 
try. Unfortunately detailed import fig- 
ures are not available for the different 
classes of printed matter, and books. 

Total exports of books and reading mat- 
ter from Great Britain were $21,619,724 in 
1930, compared with $24,140,470 in 1929, 
with $23,029,091 in 1928, and with $22,-| 
695,805 in 1927. Australia is the leading 
market, taking $5,318,521 in 1929. The 
United states took $3,872,054 in 1929, $3,- 
562,593 in 1928, and $3,793,288 in 1927. 
Other leading markets are Ireland, India, 
South Africa, Canada, New Zealand, and 
France, in the order named. Statistics | 
- the individual countries mentioned do | 
not include music. 

As would be expected, the Anglo-Saxon 
world takes most of Great Britain's ex- | 
ports of books and printed matter. 
the 1929 exports, $16,706,605 went to British 
ominions and colonies, and over one- 
half of the remaining $7,120,745 going to) 
ne countries was consigned to the | 
nited States. 

Aside from the tendency for firms to| 
merge or amalgamate, the present de- 
pression makes it difficult to indicate any 
precise trends. It is unlikely that new | 
publishing houses will be organized, as 
competition is intense. Book publishers 
are taking a keen interest in the question | 
of raising the age for leaving school. The 
demand for printed matter is fairly con- | 
stant, but increasing, and it is felt that) 
firms will emerge decidedly stronger from 
the existing depression than they have | 
been at any time for the past 30 years. 





List of Alabama Counties 
Named for Ballot Recount | 


Frank A. Hampton, counsel for former 
Senator Heflin, contestant of the election 
of John H. Bankhead to senatorship from 
Alabama in the 1930 election, April 17 sub- | 
mitted to the Senate Committee conduct- 
ing the contest inquiry a list of counties 
in which the contestant wishes the re- 
count to be first undertaken. 





gomery, Jackson, Tallapoosa, Tuscaloosa, | 
Walker, St. Claire and Shelby. 

If it’ should be found in the case of| 
any of the counties named that the ballot | 
boxes are not available for recount, Sen- 
ator Heflin suggested as alternatives, in 
the order named, the counties of Cren- 
shaw, Colbert, Madison, Chilton and Jef-| 
ferson. | 

At the hearing April 13 Senator Heflin | 
was requested to submit the names of the| 
counties he wished first investigated, so 
that the Committee, could determine 
whether a recount of the entire State bal- 
lot would be necessary. 

The Committee will meet again during 
the week of April 20 to hear the petition | 
of the contestee, Senator Bankhead, to} 
dismiss the case for lack of specific) 
charges. 





President to Pay Visit 
To Rapidan Fishing Camp 


President Hoover plans to go to his fish- 
ing camp on the Rapidan River, Virginia, 
April 18 for a week-end visit, it was stated 
orally at the White House April 17. It will 
be his first visit there during the present | 
season, it was said, 
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GOVERNOR OF STATE 


OF NEBRASKA 


¥ 


Townsend Studio, 
CHARLES W, BRYAN 
Mr. Bryan succeeded Arthur J. 
Weaver as Governor of Nebraska, 
taking office Jan. 1, 1931. The 
gubernatorial term in Nebraska 
is two years. Mr. Bryan filled the 
office of ett in 1923 and 
1924. 


Bequest to Promote 


Federal Research 
On Solar Radiation 


Sum of $75,000 to Be Used 
In Extending Scientific 
Studies and for Annual 
Lecture on Sun’s Rays 


Further studies in solar radiation will 
be possible at the Smithsonian Institu- 


| tion through the acquisition of $75,000 


recently bequeathed by James Arthur, of 
New York, Dr. C. G. Abbot, Director of 
the Astrophysical Observatory, stated 


|} orally April 17. 


The will, which came as a distinct sur- 
prise to the Institution, also provides for 
an annual lecture honorarium to present 
latest information on sglar phenomena, 
he explained. Additional information 


|made available follows: 


Nature of Research 
For many years the Smithsonian In- 
stitution has been conducting investiga- 
tions and studies in respect to the radia- 


| tion of the sun, involving such calcula- 


tions as intensity of heat, losses which 


have occurred in passing through the 
atmosphere, and its relation to weather 
conditions. Three laboratories have been 
set up by the Institution in making 
studies. They are located in southwest 
Africa, Chile, and California. 

Within the Institution itself a study is 
being made on the effect of light on plant 
growth. Contrasts between sunlight and 
artificial electric light are being analyzed 
in specially devised laboratories. 


The income from the bequest of Mr. 
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Privacy in Juvenile Hearings 
And Examination Before 
Commitment to _ Institu- 
tions Provided For 


Boston, Mass., April 17. 


Governor Joseph B. Ely yesterday signed 
& group of bills passed by the Legislature 
and based upon recommendations of a 
| Children’s Commission created two years 
ago by the General Court to study the 
laws relating to neglected, defective and 
| delinquent children. 


Among the bills signed is one making 
mandatory mental and physical examina- 
tions of children before they are commit- 
ted to institutions. Another provides pri- 
vacy in Juveniie Court hearings, and still 
another reduces the detention in jails of 
boys and girls under 17. 


“Measures for the better care or protec- 
tion by the State of those unfortunate 
children who come under the technical 
| Clasification of dependent, defective, neg- 
lected or delinquent children are bound 
in the long run to make for true economy.” 
Governor Ely said in a statement accom- 
| panying his approval of the bills. “The 
State cannot afford to be parsimonious at 
the expense of children who are its future 
citizens, especially those who are its wards 
or who because of the unhappy circum- 
stances of their lives are in need of special 
| protection or supervision. 


Need for New Methods 


I am especially interested in those meas- 
ures which are intended to provide wiser 
methods for the treatment of juvenile de- 
linquents. This is an age when our knowl- 
edge of child psychology, of what intelligent 
treatment of the problems of childhood 
and adolescence should include, is far 
|}ahead of our general practice in dealing 
| with these problems. A few of our courts 
}in Massachusetts are among the best in 
the country in their wise application of 
this knowledge. We should not rest till 
| this is true of all our courts. 


| “I am therefore especially glad to sign 
| two of these bills which mark a definite 
step toward this goal. One of these is 
the act providing that juvenile hearings 
must be private, and not held as public 
exhibitions, as is still lamentably done 
in a few courts. The other is the act 
providing that no court shall commit a 
delinquent child to an institution without 
a thorough mental and physical exam- 
| ination. 

| “This act, when it is completely in op- 
| eration, is sure to produce two important 
| results. It will inevitably reduce the num- 
| ber of juvenile commitments by suggest- 
| ing to the courts special methods of treat- 
{ment for physical defects and mental or 
emotional abnormalities which so often 
| are the basic cause of delinquency in chil- 
| dren. It will also make more effective 
the training given to the children who are 
committed to the State schools, by fur- 
|nishing the schools with more knowledge 
| about the personalities they have to deal 
with, and by eliminating from them the 
j}insane and feeble minded and psycho- 
| pathic boys and girls who at present so 
|complicate their work for normal chil- 
dren. 


| “We should continue to study and to 
seek to improve all our laws relating to 
| children and to child life in the Common- 
| wealth, realizing that in our rapidly 
|changing civilization constant adjust- 
|ments and alterations must be made in® 
|order to insure steady and orderly prog- 
|ress. On no field of our common life is 
this effort a more important and reward- 
ing one than in that of childhood.” 


| 





‘Use of Convicts on Roads 


Arthur, after deducting the amount to! ‘ * : * — 
cover the lecture honorarium, will be used | Effects Saving in Virginia 
R&tuwmonn, Va., April 17, 


in some way to promote the solar inves- | 
The employment of 2,000 convicts on 


tigations now in progress. No definite | 

plans have been made, but it is probable | 

| of it wey = wee — ™ eee the highways of Virginia saves the State 
e investigations already under way or by | 3 

conducting special investigations definitely | a tee ae parol > 

under the Arthur Foundation. |and not less than $660,000 per year in 
Mr. Arthur never displayed, to the/the cost of maintenance, Henry G. Shir- 


|* 
The counties are: Bibb, Mobile, Mont- | 


knowledge of the scientists, any special 
interest in solar radiation. Twice in the 
past 20 years the Institution rendered him 
services in working out several problems 
submitted by him. His interest was in 
machinery, but it is evident that he wanted 
to show more concretely his appreciation 
of what was done for him. 


ley, State Highway Commissioner, stated 
| Orally in a discussion before the highway 
| section of American Society of Civil En- 
| gineers in Norfolk April 16. 

| “The humanitarian consideration in 
giving these men healthful work instead 
of idleness cannot be figured in dollars 
|} and cents,” he added. 
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On Petitions for Of American Lives in Nicaragua {, Organized for 


High Radio Power. 


Counsel for Broadcasters | 
Submit Their Claims for, 
Allocation of Two Maxi- 
mum Assignments 


Recommendations to the Federal Radio | 
Commission by its Chief Examiner, Ellis 
A. Yost, that Stations WCCO, Minneapolis, | 
and WGN, Chicago, be accorded the two 
vacant 50,000 watt power assignments, 
available to the Middlewest, were sup- 
ported before the Commission by counsel 
for the two stations in closing arguments 
on the high power case. 

The Commission also heard a discus- 
sion of the Davis equalization amendment 
to the Radio Act, providing for an equi- | 
table distribution of broadcasting facilities | 
among the States and zones, according to 
population, in behalf of two Chicago sta- 
tions which jointly occupy the 870 kilo- 
cycle cleared channel sought by Station 
WTMJ, at Milwaukee. These stations, 
WENR and WLS, claimed that the Davis 
amendment, as interpreted by the courts, 
does not require a “mathematical distribu- 
tion” of facilities and that public interest 
is the paramount issue. 


Eight Vacant Channels 


The Commission thus far has heard ar- 
guments in behalf of applicant stations 
for the maximum power of 50,000 watts, | 
of which there are 24, from four of the 
five radio zones, with Fourth Zone argu- 
ments not yet concluded. These stations 
are competing for the eight vacant high 
power assignments existing under the 
Commission’s order (Gen. Ord. 42, as 
amended) which specifies that only 20 
of the 40 cleared channels may be oc- 
cupied by 50,000 watt stations. 

The attack on Stations WLS and WENR 
made April 16 by Elisha Hanson, counsel 
for Station WTMJ, was answered on April 
17 by counsel for these stations. Mr. Han- 
son contended that Wisconsin is entitled 
to a cleared channel, while Illinois, notably | 
Chicago, has an excess of such facilities. | 
He said the Davis amendment required 
such an equitable distribution, and that 
if the Commission did not decide its case 
affirmatively, the matter would be ap- 
pealed to the courts. 


Objection to Evidence 


For WLS, Harry Eugene Kelly held that 
the Davis amendment did not necessarily 
mean that stations operating in the public | 
interest should relinquish their facilities | 
to satisfy the needs of areas delinquent in 
broadcasting. He objected particularly to 
the introduction by counsel for WTMJ of 
additional evidence in the case which was 
argued last Fall. holding that such pro- 
cedure is not permissible under the law. 

Mr. Kelly contended, moreover, that to 
grant to Wisconsin the channel WLS and 
WENR now occupy jointly, would make 
that State overquota, in violation of the 
terms of the Commission's own regula- 
tions, drafted in compliance with the 
Davis amendment. 

John E. Wing, counsel for WENR, chal- | 
lenged the interpretation of the Davis) 
amendment made by Mr. Hanson. He said | 
the law does not privilege Wisconsin to} 


| Marine Corps); 
Walter Sheard (major, United States Ma- | 


Secretary Stimson Say 


Insecure Should Withdraw 


s All Persons 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


raguans and 14 marines, Secretary Stim- 
son explained. Enlistments in the Na- 
tional Guard are being encouraged. Mean- 
while plans for the withdrawal of the 
marines in accord with the announcement 
of Feb. 13 are proceeding. The total 
strength of the National Guard is now 
about 1,400, but practically all are on the 
west coast or in central Nicaragua. 


The country on the east coast is prac- 
tically jungle, Secretary Stimson ex- 
plained. The only means of transpor- 
tation is by rivers or logging railroads. 
The bandits are familiar with jungle war- 
fare and are creeping down through dense 
forests. 

Asked whether American warships had 
been given any orders regarding the pro- 
tection of American life and property, Sec- 
retary Stimson explained that they had 
been given authority to land troops to re- 
sist attack on the towns where the war- 
ships are stationed and where there are 
Americans. That is left to the com- 
manders’ discretion. 


Announcements by the Department of 


State regarding the situation in Nicaragua | 


follow in full text: 


|Minister Approves Work 


Of Military Units 

The American Minister to Nicaragua, 
Matthew E. Hanna, has telegraphed the 
Department of his admiration of the 
splendid work in the reestablishment and 
maintenance of order and in the work 
of administering relief following the 
earthquake of March 31, performed by the 
American military organizations in Nic- 
aragua and by the Guardia Nacional. The 
text of Mr. Hanna's telegram is given in 


| full and is as follows: 


“I desire to place on record my admi- 
ration of the truly wonderful work in the 
reestablishment and maintenance of order 
and in the work of administering relief 
following the earthquake of March 31, 
performed by the American military or- 
ganizations in Nicaragua and by the 
Guardia Nacional officered mainly by of- 
ficers and noncommissioned officers of the 
United States Marine Corps. 


“I specially wish to record the splendid 
work done by the Commander of the 
Marine Brigade, Col. F. L. Bradman; his 
second in command, Lieut. Col. F. B. 
Garrett, and his Chief of Staff, Lieut. Col. 


William W. Wise; the Commander of the| mouth, bleeding and spongy or receding | 


Guardia Nacional, General Calvin Mat- 
thews (ieutenant colonel, United States 
his Chief of Staff, Col. 


rine Corps); the engineer in charge of 
the Nicaraguan canal survey, Lieut. Col. 
Dan I. Sultan, United States Army. and 
his principal assistant, Ist Lieut. L. R. 
Groves. 


Medical Corps’ Efforts 


Receive Commendation 


“The Medical Corps of all three organ- 
izations assumed the task of caring for 
the injured, in many cases working 48 
hours and more without rest. Deserving 


| ganizing and directing the feeding of refu- 
gees. 


men under their command. Their presence 
| here vastly minimized the possible tragic 
}and continues to be of the greatest assist- 
| ance to the community. It should be added 
that the Nicaraguan government recog- 
| nizes this fact and has lost no opportunity 
to demonstrate its gratitude. 
The American Consul at 


Nicaragua by bandits: 


consequences of the disaster and has been | 


Who Feel Spanish Republic 


New Government | 


‘Administration of Canary 


| Islands Transferred to 


Supreme Court 


| sensilla sasaline 


| been received by the Devartment of State 
| April 17. 


The Department h.s also been informed 
that the administration of the Canary 


Bluefields, | Islands, because of the change of govern- | 
Nicaragua, Alvin T. Rower Jr., reported | ment at Madrid, has been turned over to} 
to the Department last night that the fol-|the president of the Insular Supreme | 
lowing Americans were killed in eastern; 


ourt. 


John H. Bryan, of Ciinton, Md.; William | in full text: 


|H. Bond Jr., of Sarasota, Fla.; Percy 
Davis, of Hammond, La.; Will L. Selser, 
of Little River, Fla.; Herbert H. Wilson; 
John D. Phelps, of Livingston, La.; John 
L. Pennington, of Croset, Ark.; Rip Davis, 
of Mississippi. 

The following foreigners were killed: 
Henry Roper, of Bluefields, British; Wal- 
|ter Manning, of Jamaica, British; Moses 
Sagastume, of Guatemala; 
of Corinto. 

Hubert O. Wilson was reported by press 
dispatches to have been killed, but Consul 
Rowe says this was an error and that it 
was Herbert H. Wilson who was killed. 

All other Americans at Puerto Cabezas 
are accounted for and none are injured. 


Dentifrices Viewed 


_ As Useful Only for 


| Cleaning Purposes 


|Federal Specialist 
Preparations Possess No 
Value in Treatment of 
Mouth Disorders 


F. O’Ramirez, 
! 


| Composition of Cabinet 


Ambassador Irwin B. Laughlin at Mad- 
rid, reported to the Department that ‘the 
cabinet formed by Senor Alcala Zamora 
is as follows: 

Minister of the Interior, Miguel Maura; 
Foreign Affairs, Alejandro Lerroux; Fi- 
nance, Idalacio Prieto; Justice, Fernando 
de los Rios; War, Manuel Azana; Marine, 
Santiago Casares Quiroga; Fomento, Al- 
varo de Albornoz; Labor, Francisco Largo 
Caballero; 
Arts, Marcellino Domingo; Communica- 
tions, Diego Martinez Barrios; National 
Economy, Nicolau D’Olwer. 


Canary Islands, telegraphed the Depart- | 


|ment on April 16 that the Civil Governor 
| of Tenerife Province, 
Minister of 
14, 


gram from the Provisional 
Gobernacion at Madrid, dated April 
|} as follows: 


“The Royal Government of Spain has 
| ceased to function de facto and de jure. 
| Government of the Republic has assumed 
power de facto under the direction of Pro- 
visional Presidency of Muneto Alcala Za- 


|gram 1 on the night of April 15 a tele- 
| 
| 
| 


Asserts mora and Ministerial Council named. Civil| © 


The composition of the new cabinet of | 
he Spanish Republican Government has | 


The Department's announcement follows 


Public Instruction and Fine} 


Gustavo Morales, | 


| President of the Insular 
“I can not speak too highly of the work | 
‘s these gentlemen and of the officers and | 
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FEDERAL BUILDING FOR DETROIT 


A structure of modern architectural type is to be erected at Detroit, 


Mich., to house the local agencies of the Federal Government. 
design, shown above, proposes a 12-story building. 


The 
The plans con- 


template immediate construction of 10 stories at an estimated cost 


of $5,650,000. The site is now being cleared. 


Charters of Early Colonial Period 7 


Consul Charles D. Westcott at Tenerife, | 


Used in Argument on Boundary Suit 


| aiiinsiaiceneiiaas ilgili 


Shore Line of Virginia and District of Columbia at Issue 


| 


Before the Supreme Court 


. 


Grants and charters of English kings, | Appeals for the Fourth Circuit held the 
| were discussed before the Supreme Court boundary to be the low water mark. 


f the United States, April 17, by counsel | th 


Solicitor General Thacher contended 
at under an interpretation of the grant 


| Governor Morales upon receipt of this dis- | in the case of Smoot Sand & Gravel Corp.| of Charles I in 1632 to Lord Baltimore, 


patch will transfer his executive power 
to Senor Fernandez Diaz, President of the 
Insular Supreme Court.” 
Given Ovation 
Consul Westcott said that this dispatch 


Tooth pastes, powders and liquids serve WaS Published during the night of April 


only one purpose, that of cleansing, and | 15. 


Governor Morales, who is highly es- 


| they have no value at all, of themselves, teemed by all factions in Tenerife, im- 


lin the treatment of pyorrhea, 


gums, or similar mouth disorders, W. R. 
|M. Wharton, chief of the Eastern Dis- 


trict of the Federal Food and Drug Ad-,| 


ministration, said in a recent radio ad- 
dress through stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company. Prefacing his ad- 
dress he said: 

“The Federal Food and Drugs Act pro- 
hibits false and fraudulent statements of 
| curative values on the labels of drug prep- 
j}arations. Under the authority of this pro- 
| vision of the act, your Federal Food and 
| Drug Administration in the past several 
j} years has caused the removal of false 
| representations from the labels of denti- 
|frice preparations. 

“Here is one instance of the enforce- 


a cleared channel, and that a “reason-/of special mention are Col. Gordon Hale,|ment of this provision of the act as it 


able interpretation” of this amendment re- 
quired the Commission not to transfer | 
this particular facility from Illinois to} 
Wisconsin. He quoted Commission rec- 
ords to the effeet that if WTMJ were given 
the 870-kilocycle channel it would mean 
that its quota would be materially in- 


Operating Conditions 

Mr. Hanson then offered a motion ask- 
ing leave that the record in the high 
power case show that since the hearing 
in the case, both stations WENR and WLS, 
have changed their conditions of opera-| 
tion, the former by affiliating with the| 
National Broadcasting Company, and WLS} 
by using the 50,000-watt transmitter of 
WENR. By reason of such changed con- 
ditions, he contended, these stations “vir- 
tually have abandoned their defense made 
at the time of the hearing.” 


The Commission announced that all ap- 
plicant stations will be given one week} 
from April 18 in which to file written an- 
swers to arguments made at the closing 
hearings. 

Situation in Nebraska 

Appearing for Station KFAB, Lincoln, 
Nebr., an applicant for an increase in 
power from 5,000 to 25,000 watts, and for | 
an increase in operation from three-| 
sevenths time to full time on the 1770- 
kilocycle channel now shared with WBBM, 
Chicago, Paul M. Segal, former assistant 
general counsel of the Commission, de- 
clared that the western portion of the 
Fourth Zone does not receive adequate 
service. The eastern area, on the other! 
hand, he said, has facilities which permit 
the average listener a choice of about 25 
stations during a normal evening. 

Mr. Segal declared that Station KFAB 
is one of the pioneers in the Middle West, 
and that its programs are in general de-| 
mand throughout that territory. It is; 
hampered, however, by its time-sharing 
arrangement, with rural listeners thus de- 
prived of adequate radio service. He 
charged that Station WBBM, which it 
seeks to replace during all evening hours 
on the 770 kilocycle channel, by admis- 
sion of its own counsel, is a “revenue 
producing enterprise.” 

History of Station Reviewed 

Answering these arguments, Thomas F. 
Littlepage, counsel for WBBM, cited the 
history of this station in litigation before 
the Commission. It has been attacked 
several times by other stations seeking its 
assignment, he asserted, and each time has 
proved its public service, even to the ex- 
tent of obtaning a court decision in ‘its 
favor. “It is a successful station because 
it is a well-managed station,” he said, 
serving as key for the farm network of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. This 
station could use full time and maximum 
power more advantageously than any other 
station in the country, he declared. 

Defense of Mr. Yost’s findings favor- 
able to the application of Station WCCO 
was made by B. M. Webster Jr., former 
general counsel of the Commission. Es- 
tablished in 1922, he said, the station is 
the oldest in the Fourth Zone and there- 
fore “has a _ strong claim, based on 
priority, to favorable consideration from 
the Commission.” The operation and 
program of the station, he added, are su- 
pervised by men of unusual training and 
ability, foremost of whom is Henry A. Bel- 
lows, an original member of the Commis- 
sion. 

Declaring the station is operated as an 
“independent,” Mr. Webster said that the 
area tributary to WCCO is not adequately 
or fairly served with high quality cleared 
channel service. “WCCO needs additional 
power to satisfy the legitimate interests 
of listeners residing within its service 
area,” he declared, adding that its power 
can be increased without causing appre- 
ciable interference. 

Chief Examiner Yost’s report was de- 
scribed as an “outstanding, courageous, 
intelligent, piece of work” by Louis G. 
Caldwell, counsel for WGN. He said that 
the original recommendations of the Chief 


Examiner, urging that all cleared channel | spite of these, however, and considering | stores doing a $4,000,000 to $999,999 busi- p 
, Stations be permitted to use the maximum/them on their own merits, he said that | ness yearly all had leased divisions, num- | corporations in existence, formation of new | 
power, should be approved, but that in| “WGN has the best set up of any station | bering 87. 


Medical Corps, Guardia Nacional (com- 
mander, Medical Corps, United States 
Navy); Col. Horace Boone, Medical Corps, 
Guardia Nacional (lieutenant commander, 
Medical Corps, United States Navy); Lieut. 
Comdr. Warwick T. Brown, Medical Corps, 
United States Navy, and Maj. Ralph Haw- 


| ley, Medical Corps, United States Army.! would 

j It was due largely to the efforts of these!cause decay and also would make bleed- 
doctors that greater suffering did not fol-/|ing gums firm, strong, and sound.” 

| “Now there are no drugs nor combina- | 


low the disaster and that preventive 


applies to dentifrices. One interstate ship- 
ment, comprising 12,000 dozen tubes of 
| toothpaste was found to be labeled as an 
| “adjunct in the treatment of pyorrhea, 
}and pus discharging gums, which cause 
{loose teeth.” The labels also bore state- 
;}ments to the effect that the tooth paste 
“protect teeth from acids which 


trench | mediately turned over his office to Senor 


Diaz and was given an ovation by the 
| People, leaving the Government Building 
shortly after 10 p. m., April 15. 


The royal standard was lowered over the 
Government Building, fortifications and 
naval vessels at sunset on April 14. The 
flag of the republic was raised and sa- 
luted by the shore batteries at sunrise, 
April 15. Senor Diaz, pursuant to tele- 
graphic orders irom Madrid, transferred 
his ad interim functions on April 15 at 
2 p. m. to Senor Antonio Lara, a local 
republican leader. Senor Lara assumed 
office immediately as civil governor of 
Tenerife province. 

Troops and guardia civil were confined 
to barracks, but were subsequently re- 
leased. 

All business was reported suspended, but 
| there was no disorder. 


|v. Washington Airport, Inc., No. 678, to 
establish the true boundary between the 
| District of Columbia and Virginia at 
either the high or low water marks of 
the Potomac River on the Virginia shore. 


The controversy over the exact location 
of the dividing line between the two polit- 
| ical entities arose when Washington Air- 
| avs Inc., sought an injunction in a Vir- 
ginia court to prevent the Smoot Sand & 
Gravel Corporation from excavating and 
filling in along the shore line in accord- 
!ance with their contract with the Federal 
Government. 


The Solicitor General, Thomas 
Thacher, appeared for the gravel corpora- 
tion, since the work is being done in 
accordance with a Feceral project to re- 
claim land along the Virginia shore. 

After transfer of the case to the Federal 
court in Virginia, the court’s jurisdiction 
was attacked on the ground that the prop- 
| erty, lying below high water mark, was 

| not within Virgnia. The Circuit Court of 


Indictment on Refusal | 


To Testify Questioned | 


iT. W. Cunningham Declined to | 


Answer Senate Committee 


measures have been taken against epi-|tions of drugs known to science which | 


demics. 
“Great credit is due Capt. Claude Phil- 
ips, United States Marine Corps, for or- 


Diverse Plans Submitted 
To Reduce Wheat Surplus 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
find its way into commercial channels. 
Certain organizations have been formed 
in the Northwestern States and in some 
other areas and are attempting to put 


| this plan into effect by having farmers 
| sign 


contracts to carry out the scheme. 
In this connection, the Wheat Advisory 
Committee, organized under the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act, recently recom- 
mended action for “limitation” and con- 
trol of marketing of the 1931 crop. 


3. Transfer by farmers of 30 per cent 
of their crop to the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation, to be held for sale when 
conditions appear to he satisfactory. 
der this plan, the farmers would be paid 
when the grain was sold by the corpo- 
ration. 

4. Penalizing farmers for sale of wheat 
above the percentage of their crop which 
represents domestic consumption. This 
plan would involve agreements signed by 
farmers to accept the penalty plan. 

5. Leasing of millions of acres of wheat 
}land by the Grain Stabilization Corpora- | 
| tion and retirement of this land from pro- | 
duction. | 

6. Establishment of two prices for wheat, | 
one for wheat to be used as livestock feed | 
!and one for wheat for use in flour, the | 
receipt of a low price for feed tending 
| to discourage production of an excess 
| over domestic needs for food. 
| Practically all of the plans presented 
are based on the program of eventual re- 
duction of production to domestic con- 
|}Sumption. Most of them require volun- 
| tary signing of agreements by farmers. 
| The Farm Board has received many 
| other Suggestions in addition to those out- | 
|lined, some of them fantastic and some 
|having substantial elements of merit 
Most of the plans which show considerable 
| merit are actually being attempted by 
various organizations, but none has been 
applied generally. 

The Board feels that best results can 
be obtained if programs to control sur- 
plus are put in operation by cooperative | 
| associations and farmers themselves, with- | 
out direction from the Board. However | 
it is willing and eager to lend its support.| 
to any program which shows definite | 
| promise of general success. 

' 


|Primary in August to Fill 
| Mr. Longworth’s Seat 


| 
Co._umsus, Ouro, April 17. | 
A successor to the late Representative 
Nicholas Longworth (Rep.), of ee | 
will be nominated at a primary election | 
| next August and elected af the regular | 
election in November, according to an-| 
nouncement yesterday by Governor George | 
White. The date of the primary has not 
been fixed. A regular primary election 
will be held on Aug 4. 


| vacant assignments, he had no choice but 
to defend his findings respecting WGN. 
Technical objections to a general in- | 
crease in power made in testimony by C. 
B. Jolliffe, Chief Engineer of the Commis- 
sion, were contested by Mr. Caldwell. In 


Un- | 


}rection of the chain organization. 


will, of themselves, perform the services 
and produce the effects which the label 
on this particular product promised to its 
users. We made a chemical analysis of a 
sample from this particular shipment of 
12,000 dozen tubes of tooth paste. 
analysis showed that its composition was 
not greatly different from the usual com- 
position of such products. Therefore, we 
| knew that there was nothing in the tooth 
paste which would give it any especially 
beneficial effect in combating any of the 
|}mouth conditions to which the label re- 
ferred. 

| “Indeed, the products was essentially 
worthless for any purpose, except as a 
cleansing agent. Now, the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act provides that any product 
violative of its terms may be seized for 
confiscation, and so your Federal Food 
{and Drug Administration reported the 
facts to a. United States court and the 
court ordered the seizure of this ship- 
ment. The seizure was made. 


} 
| 


that have been taken under the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act against misbranded 
dentifrices. The present label on the par- 
ticular tooth paste I have told you about— 
for it now has a new label—the present 
label does not bear any claim or any 
statements that the product has value 
| pyorrhea or for any other mouth dis- 
ease. The new label is entirely free of 
claims of curative value.” 


(The full tert of Mr. Wharton's 
address will be printed in the issue of 
April 20.) 


Leasing of Space 


Said to Aid Stores 


Practice Found to Increase 
Volume of Sales 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


chandise. These syndicates have chains 
of leased departments, each unit of 
which is operated under the general di- 
Style 
changes in and 


millinery are frequent, 


{once the style is changed, the millinery 


has to be disposed of for little or noth- 
ing. The syndicates with leased depart- 
ments in a number of stores have a wide 
outlet and can shift their stock from one 
section of the country to the other, so 


The | 


“This is only one of the many actions! 


for | tinent, due to the 


| through “syndicate lessees” who are spe-| by the Senate in a judicial capacity in 
| Cialists in distributing one type of mer- 


that they are always assured of a market | 
to complete the sales of any line handled. | 


Beauty Shops Next 

Beauty shops accounted for the next 
highest number of leases, with 32 in the 
376 establishments, and shoes followed 
with 21. Patterns and optical depart- 
ments were next with 1l’and 10 re- 
spectively. 

Ninety-one, or not quite a fourth of the 
stores reported leased sections. Alto-| 
gether, 270 departments were leased. There 
is a marked drop in the proportion of 
stores and the number of leased depart- 


ments in stores doing a volume of less | 


than $500,000 per year. There were only 
two stores with sales of less than $100,000 
per year that had leased departments. 
These were rather special cases, and in 
each instance the department leased was 
the shoe department. 

The three stores with a sales volume of 
more than $10,000,000 all had leased de- 
partments, the total being 24. The 11 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
on April 16, heard oral arguments on the 
validity of an indictment charging Thomas 
W. Cunningham with a Federal offense in 
his refusal to answer questions of a Sen- 
ate subcommittee investigating the elec- 
tion of William S. Vare, elected to the 
Senate from Pennsylvania in 1926. The 
case is Fetters, etc., v. Cunningham, U. S. 
ex rel., No. 720. 


Mr. Cunningham, according to Claude | 


R. Branch, Special Assistant to the At- 
torney General, refused to tell the sub- 


committee where he obtained certain sums | 
he contributed to the Vare campaign. He | 


told them that it was his own money and 
its source was a personal matter. 
Indictment Questioned 

Mr. Cunningham was indicted in the 
District of Columbia and apprehended in 
Philadelphia upon a removal warrant. 
There he contested the validity of the 
indictment on the ground that the ques- 
tions he refused to answer were not perti- 
nent to the Senate's inquiry. He was com- 
mitted for removal and sought a writ of 
habeas corpus which the District Court 
| denied. On appeal to the Circuit Court 
|} Of Appeals for the Third Circuit, it was 
| held that the questions were not pertinent. 

Mr. Branch contended that the ques- 
tions asked of Mr. Cunningham were per- 
fact that it might have 
developed that he had received the money 
from someone interested in Mr. Vare’s 
| election with the “loose understanding” 
; that it was to be devoted to that pur- 
pose. 

The question of the validity of the in- 
dictment, he urged, was a matter to be | 
determined by the trial court and not by | 
the committing court. 

Contention of Counsel 

Ruby R. Vale, representing Mr. Cun- | 
ningham, declared the indictment on its 
face showed the questions were not perti- 
nent. He was asked by the court whether 
it would have been pertinent to ask how 
much money Mr. Vare had contributed. 
I On this point, Mr. Vale submitted that 
| it would be if the questions were asked 


passing upon Mr. Vare’s qualifications. 
However, he said, the questions were put to} 
Mr. Cunningham before Mr. Vare took | 
office and by a committee appointed by a 
Senate of a Congress to which he had not 
been elected. The purpose of that com- 
mittee’s investigation, he contended, was 
legislative and not judicial and therefore 
the questions were improper. 


Farm Credit Corporations 
Allowed Higher Interest 





[Continued from Page 1.} 


ganization of more such corporations, | 
since it permits a larger margin of profit 
on lending operations. | 

Formation of more corporations would 
make available to farmérs much more | 
credit than is now available. In some| 
sections, these corporations are the chief | 
source of funds to finance farming. 

Intermediate credit banks are permitted 
to charge interest to agricultural credit 
corporations at 1 per cent more than 
the rate of interest the banks pay on 
their debentures. The corporations in turn 
now can charge 3 per cent additional on 
loans to farmers, so that if, for example, 
the rate on debentures is 3 per cent, the | 
bank charges 4 per cent and the corpora- 
tion may charge 7 per cent. 

The prospect of larger profit for the 
corporations is expected to attract more | 


| capital to them, resulting in expansion of | 


Thirteen stores in the group/ones, and possible employment of better 


view of the Commission's insistence that|in the Fourth Zone” for increased power. | of $200,000 to $399,999 reported 37 leased | personnel with the added funds available 


Mr. Yost select eight stations to fill the! 


It now uses 25,000 watts. 


sections for the 12 stores having them. 


to pay them. | 





D. | 


the territory of Maryland ran to the high 
water mark on the Virgina shore. The 
status of the line, he declared. had not 
changed when Maryland ceded the ter- 
ritory now comprising the District of Co- 
lumbia to the United States. Nor was it 


| changed by any subsequent transfers run- 


ning between Virginia and the United 
States, he said, by which that State gave 
property to the Federal Government on 
its side of the river in 1791 and it was re- 
turned to the State in 1846. 


By a compact in 1785 between Maryland 
and Virginia, contended Louis Titus, for 
Washington Airport, Inc., the two States 
compromised what appeared to be a con- 
flict in the various English grants as to 
the tide lands of the river. It was sub- 
mitted that this compact had the effect 
of establishing the boundary line at the 
low water mark of the river. 

Even to go back to the grant of Lord 


| Baltimore, it was declared, it was unlikely 


that that grant was intended to establish 
Maryland's title to the Virginia tide lands. 


sou nd accompan iment. 
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Accord Reached 
On Stabilization 
Of Oil Industry 


Leading Companies Accept 
Program of Oil States Ad- 
visory Committee, Says 
Secretary Wilbur 





Leading American. oil companies have 
|endorsed the program adopted by the Oil 
| States Advisory Committee and approved 
by the Federal Oil Conservation Commit- 
|tee for bringing about stability in the 
petroleum industry, Secretary Ray Lyman 
Wilbur announced orally, at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior April 17. 


This action is the result of a recent 
meeting held in St. Louis and attended by 
representatives of the producers, the oil 
States, and the Federal: Government, Mr. 
Wilbur explained. The oil interests were 
represented by a committee appointed by 
the American Petroleum Institute, the oil 
States by the Oil States Advisory Com- 
mittee, and the Federal Government by 
Secretary Wilbur's Voluntary Committee 
on Petroleum Economics, it was explained. 

The acceptance of the system outlined 
by the Oil States Advisory Committee, 
!Mr. Wilbur said, is encouraging, and with 
the three groups now in accord on the 
; general objects, some concrete results are 
promising to benefit all. 

The proposals of the Oil States Com- 
| mittee called for the retention of the Vol- 
untary Committee on Petroleum Economics 
which will work with an advisory com- 
mittee of the oil States in’ presenting 
facts on production and consumption, A 
further recommendation urges the creation 
of a compact between the oil producing 
States through which a proper proration 
| system and general control of the indus- 
| try may be worked out. 

The commitiee approved the efforts of 
the Federal Oil: Conservation Committee 
in attempting to get the large*importers 
to harmonize imports with domestic pro- 
duction. 


Virginia Enforces Law 
On Overloading Bridges 


Ricumonp, Va., April 17. 


Court proceedings against 100 bus com- 
panies and truck transfer companies have 
been instituted by the division of motor 
vehicles on the grounds that the weight 
/eapacity of highway bridges is being dis- 
‘regarded, T. McCall Frazier, director of 
the division of motor vehicles, stated orally 
April 17. 

The motor vehicle division now is weigh- 
ing passenger and freight buses and de- 
livery trucks suspected of overloading 
bridges, Mr. Frazier said. 

“In some cases vehicles with 10 ton 
loads were being driven over bridges with 
a posted capacity of four tons,” he said. 
“The highway law provides that the high- 
way department prescribe the load limits 
of bridges, and post this figure on the 
bridges.” 


TELEVISION 


TWO PAGES OF NEWS 
EVERY SATURDAY 


Che 


TELEVISION... - Today has reached the point where 


clear images of the broadcaster are being transmitted with 


IN 


TELEVISION... - Today is beyond the crystal stage which 


radio knew. . .it is in the stage_of the set builder and the kit 


buyer. 


TELEVISION.... Today is about to take to the air over an 


important station in New York City with advanced programs, 


So The Sun, always radio’s leading newspaper, takes the lead 
and will tell in these pages all there is to know:...(1) About 
the development of television and the mechanical and the 
engineering improvements as they take place...(2) About 
ready-made sets and how to build sets with all the necessary 
diagrams and detailed instructions... (3) About the television 


set’s relation to the radio set—the combination and use of 


both. 


Questions will be answered and forums conducted in these 


pages, which also will have complete news of the programs. 


In addition to the television pages The Sun on Saturday will 
continue to publish four pages of radio news. 


Che 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News 


Sun 


NEW YORK 


and its Advertising 
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THE SUN, Subscription Dept. 16 
280 Broadway, New York 


Gentlemen: 


the Saturday Edition of The Sun, containing the Television Pages. 


I am inclosing check for $1.50 for one 


good in Greater New York.) 


year’s subscription to 
(Not 
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Function of X-ray 
In Agricultural 


Study Described 
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ANALYZES STRUCTURE OF CRYSTALS Membership Held 
Not Essential for 
Speaker of House 


Federal Specialist Predicts 


Development of New Va- 
riants in Plants and Ani- 
mals Through Its Agency 


By Sterling B. Hendricks, Ph. D. 


Chemist, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
Department of Agriculture 


In the majority of cases the scientific 
problems in industry and agriculture 
brought to the attention of the layman 
are of interest because of possible eco- 
nomic value. The key to the solution 
of a particular problem is often afforded 
by an involved laboratory technique which 
utilizes specially developed apparatus. One 
of the tools used in many investigations 
is the microscope, which permits obser- 
vation of objects invisible to the eye. Be- 
yond the range of the microscope, instru- 
ments using X-radiation find a field of 
application. 

In the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
of the Department of Agriculture there 
are specialists both in the use of the mi- 
croscope and X-ray instruments. The 
special abilities of these men aid in solu- 
tion of many problems. 


Shadow Photographs 


The physician finds great use for X-ra- 
diation in making shadow photographs 
of broken bones, and similar uses. In an 
agricultural laboratory this same kind of 
use is involved in examining opaque ma- 
terials; for instance, in locating larvae 
in tubers and in studying the structures 
of woods and fibrous parts of plants. 


The examination of crystalline material 
by X-ray diffraction affords a far wider 
field of agricultural application. The prin- 
ciples involved are similar to those used 
in resolving white light into its com- 
ponent colors. The difference in the char- 
acteristies of visible light and of X-radi- 
ation necessitates different kinds of in- 
struments to effect the color resolution. 
The regular structures of crystals can be 
utilized in the X-ray region. Conversely, 


one can study the instrument by the radia- | 


tion rather than the radiation by the in- 
strument. Thus, crystals can be studied by 
X-radiation and the value of agriculture 
is in the answer rather than in the 
method. 

Use of Instrument 


The method utilizes such an instrument 
as the one shown on this page. The small 
x-ray tube, the source of x-radiation, is 
placed in front of the instrument. The 
crystals to be studied are placed in an 
X-ray beam that is defined by lead slits 
(lenses can be used in the X-ray re- 


The apparatus shown above is used in the X-ray laboratory of the 
Bureau of Chemicals and Soils, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, maintained at the experiment station on the campus of 


American University, in Washington, D. C. 
determined by X-ray diffraction with the use of this apparatus. ot 


Crystal structure is 





Prices Asked by Small Shops Found | 


Lesser Volume of Business 
sumer, State 


| To Curtail Use of Meats in Wisconsin 


Causes Higher Rate to Con- 


Survey Shows 


| 


Parliamentary Authorities 
Agree Only Custom Has 
Ruled in Selection of Pre- 
siding Officers 


The House has full power to go out- 
side its own membership for the selection 
of a Speaker to preside over it, notwith- 
standing it has never been done and may 
never be resorted to, Representative Kelly 
(Rep.), of Edgewood, Pa., 

|) April 17. Mr. Kelly said the Constitution 


}and statute law are sileht. on the ques-| 
| tion of qualification of a Speaker save} 


|for the general qualification imposed on 
| all members that they: must be 25 years 
old, a citizen and not an incumbent of 
any other Federal office. | 

“You can searcn all througn the rec-| 
ords and find nothing to prevent an out-| 
sider from being elected Speaker, if the! 
House so choose,” Mr. Kelly said. He! 


-| explained he made this statement merely | 


as the result of research without reference 
to the merits of the present system of 
selecting leading members of the House! 
for the most important office in the gift 
lof that body. 

Mr. Luce’s Opinion 
| Representative Luce (Rep.), of Wal-| 
| tham, Mass., author of textbooks on Con- 
| gress and on parliamentary principles, is! 
on record as calling attention to sugges- | 
tions that have been made from time to 
time that the House could choose an out- 
| Sider for the Speakership. His expressed 


| 
}° 


Mapison, Wis., April 17. ,of the meats produced was sold in the mar-| view in past discussions of the subject 


Meat shops with a small volume of 
business must sell their products at much 
|higher prices, with the result that “con- 
|sumption is curtailed frequently unfavor- 
ably to both cansumer and producer,” ac- 
cording to the findings of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture and Markets after 
a survey of living costs conducted at the 
request of the Legislature. 

The findings relating to meat prices in 
the principal cities of Wisconsin follow 
in full text: . 

The cities in which data for meat prices 
|were obtained are Madison, Milwaukee, 
| Milwaukee suburbs, Kenosha, Janesville, 
|Green Bay, Superior and La Crosse, be- 
jing seven of the larger representative 
cities of Wisconsin. 


Food inspectors of the Department of 
Agriculture and Markets called on repre- 
sentative meat markets in these various 
cities: 34 markets in Madison, 47 in 
Milwaukee, 13 in Milwaukee subutbs, 21 
in Kenosha, 13 in Green Bay, 11 in Janes- 


| Wile, 19 in Superior and 9 in La Crosse, | 


}a total of 167. 


gion), and the effect upon the X-radiation | Information as to quality and retail 
is registered on a photographic plate. | prices was obtained for various cuts of 
The photographed pattern is characteris-|becf, veal, lamb and pork-for January 
tic of the material examined and can be and February, 1930, and for January and 
aor i enereonn the properties of the| February, 1931. Data was also gathered 
material. 


The phosphorus compounds used in fer- | during this same period and these figures 


tilizers and in food products are obtained | were checked with prices that our De-| 


jas to wholesale prices these dealers paid | 


ket as sausage. 


We have attempted, in this report, to 
|draw a picture of the retailing of meats. 
Many problems entered into this phase of | 
the work and it is rather difficult to draw 
conclusions that are fair to all concerned. 


The net profit that the meat market 
should make is dependent in a large way 
on its volume of business. A market do- 


ing a $100,000 volume of business, can make 


}a@ reasonable profit on a much smaller 
| per cent on its sales than one doing only 
|a $15,000 volume business annually. 


|Marginal Meat Markets 
Said to Be Too Many 


This investigation discloses that there 
| are probably far too many marginal meat 
|markets in most localities to distribute 
meats economically. 

Statistics show that a shop that has 
small volume must sell its meats much 
higher in order to carry its overhead. 
|It is also a fact that with this high re- 
tail price, consumption is curtailed fre- 
| quently unfavorably to both consumer and 
producer. 

Another factor in meat distribution is 
that most markets buy half or whole car- 
casses from 
In selling this carcass, they must dis- 
pose of some of the less desirable cuts 
; at a lower price which necessitates charg- 
ing a higher price for the better cuts. 

Some of the larger packers have begun 


| has been that election of a Speaker by 
a popular electorate might ignore the 
parliamentary capacity, judicial tempera- 
ment or other requirements essential to 
a presiding officer of a legislative body 
like the House. 

Representative Johnson (Rep.), of Aber- | 
deen, 8S. D.,said orally there is no consti-| 
tutional or other mandate requiring the | 
— to be chosen from the House it- | 
self. | 

The parliamentarian of the House, , 
Lewis Deschler, of Chillicothe, Ohio, in his 
Manual of the House under whose rules | 
the House operates, in a comment on the 
| constitutional clause that “The House of 
Representatives shall choose their Speaker 
and other officers,” said: “The Speaker 
has always been one of its members and 
his term as Speaker must expire with 
his term as a Member.” The Constitution 
also prescribes that “each House shall be 
the judge of the elections, returns and 
qualifications of its own members.” 


Mr. Kelley’s Views 


Representative Kelly made the following | 
information available: | 


stated orally | 


1 registration 
| owner 
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.. « Record of Bills in... 


STATE LEGISLATURES 


Changes 


Banks: Finance 

Del. S. 12. An act to create Board of 
Budget Directors and establish a budget sys- 
'tem for State departments. 
and House. 

N. J. A. 60. Permitting savings banks to 
invest in bonds of utility company distribut- 
ing natural gas or a mixture of natural and 
artificial gas. Passed by House and Senate. 

N. J. &. 153 (Comm. Subst.). To make 
banking and insurance commissioner receiver 
of insolvent insurance companies. Passed by 
Senate and House. 

N. J. 8S. 197. To establish better control 
jot foreign insurance companies doing business 
in State. Passed by Senate and House. 
Food and Drugs 
| Nebr. H. 51. 
to authorize Secretary of Agriculture to fix 
jamount of weight tolerance. Passed by House 
and Senate. 

Government 
N. Y. H. 2263. To provide for & govern- 
|mental survey to modernize town governments 
and to eliminate waste and inefficiency in 
any town of 10,000 or more, or by joint action 
of such towns. Passed by House and Senate. 

Pa. H. 280. To enable cities other than 
cities of the first class to adopt the city 





manager plan of government with proportional | 


representation, etc. Killed. 
Highways 

N. J. 8. 40. Changes from one-half to one- 
quarter the proportion which municipalities 
are required to contribute for maintenance 
and repair of roads. 
April 13. 

Insurance 

S. F. 34. To suspend motor vehicle 
and operators’ licenses until 
gives proof of ability to respond in 
damages after final judgment is rendered, 
such proof to be in the form of a liability 
insurance bond, or a corporate surety bond. 
Passed by Senate and House. 

Nebr. 8. 141. To authorize State Insur- 
ance —— to deduct 10 per cent from 
value of lands owned by domestic insurance 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Nebr. 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official decuments 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card mumber 
is at end of last line. 


Allen, Chalinder. Fundamentals in stock 
market. 62 p. N. Y., H. K. Brewer & co., 


1931. 31-5583 


Allinson, Francis G. Greek lands and letters, 
by - and Anne C. E. Allinson, 3d ed. 
Park st. library.) 472 p. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin co., 1931 31-26355 


ndrews, Chas. F. India and the Simon rept. 
191 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 31-26226 
Aycock, Jarrette E. Story of two prodigals, 

true story. 48 p. Kansas City, Mo., Naza- 

rene pub. house, 1930. 31-5643 
Babenroth, Adolph C. English in modern 
business, by ...and Edward J. McNamara. 


A 


Passed by Senate | 


Standard weight bread bill; | 


Signed by Governor | 


the wholesalers or packers. | 


All the other officers of the House, ex- | 
cept the Speaker, are outsiders and there 
is nothing in the Constitution or law that 
makes any differenec between the selec- | 
| tion of the Speaker and the selection of a | 
| Sergeant at Arms of the House, for in- 
stance, in so far as any restrictions of law | 
| Soverning the choice are concerned. 


358 p., illus. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1930. 
31-5582 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne. Pioneers in paper; 
story of . . . pub. in commemoration of or- 
ganization’s 75th anniversary, 1930. 49 p., 
illus. San Francisco, 1930. 31-5679 
| Blodgett, Harvey A. Your estate: building it, 
| conserving it. 124 p. N. Y., Harvey Blodgett 
co., 1931. 31-5673 
| Brooks, Alfred M., ed. Readings in art ap- 


in Status 


companies in determining admitted assets. 
Signed by Governor April 9. 

N. J. A. . To require municipalities to 
carry liability insurance on their automobiles. 
Signed by Governor April 14. 

N. J. - 137. To permit writing in a single 
policy workmen's compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability insurance imposed by law. 
Passed by Senate and House. 

N.Y. A. Int. 912. To provide for qualifica- 
tion and examination of applicants. Passed by 
House and Senate. e 

N. Y. A. Int. 1333. To provide liability 
insurance policiés issued to motor vehicle 
owners must contain provision insuring 
owner against liability for loss of services as 
well as Gamages for personal injuries and 
death. Passed by House. Amended and 
passed by Senate. 

N.Y. A. Int. 1542. To amend sec. 42 Insur- 
ance Law, relative to contents of acvertise- 
ments. Passed by House and Senate. 

N. ¥. A. 2414. To authorize formation of 
corporations for unemployment insurance. 
Passed by House and Senate. 

N. Y. S&S. Int. 943. To make directors of 
stock fire imsurance companies voting in favor 
of dividends paid contrary to law subject to 
joint and several liability to creditors of com- 
pany. Sigmed by Governor April 15. 

N. Y. S&S. Int. 944. Relative to merger or 
consolidation of casualty insurance corpora- 


| tions. Signed by Governor. 
N. Y. 8S. 1809. To provide that summary 
}of examination report of insurance company 
|shall be read at first meeting of irectors or 
trustees, copy to be furnished each member. 
Passed by House and Senate. 

Pa. H. 909. To amend fraternal benefit 
society act relating to benefits, prescribing 
who may become members and beneficiaries 
and eliminating necessity of medical examina- 
jtion. Killed. 

Tex. H. B. 9. To define fraternal benefit 
societies, providing a lodge system and re- 
quiring @ representative form of government; 
prescribing membership qualifications and 
granting members right to designate bene- 
ficiaries; requiring maintenance 
reserves for payment of benefits. 
Governor. 





Signed by 


Labor and Industry 


N. Y. A. 830. To permit use of county 
funds to pay compensation awards to em- 
ployes of county or municipality under self- 
insurance plan. Signed by Governor. 
| N. ¥. S. Int. 1243. To provide insurance 
premiums shall be deemed preferred claims 
jin all insolvency or bankruptcy roceedings 


jexcept aS to wages. Passed by ate and 
| House. 





Motor Vehicles 


To provide for security for 
mages caused by operation of 
|motor vehicles. Passed by House and Senate. 
Del. S. 179. To make it unlawful to sell 
gasoline from pump which does not show in 
clear view supply and amount of gasoline so 
|dispensed. Killed. 
| Minn. 8. 589. 
motor vehicles. 
N. A. 


| Del. H. 86. 
|payment of da 


To decrease load limits for 
Signed by Governor April 9. 
51. To revise motor vehicle bill 
of sale law. Committee sub. passéd by 
House and Senate. 
| N. J. 8. 104. 
official 
Signed by 
a 8 A. 


To provide for compulsory 


Overnor April 14. 

° . To make speed limit for 
motor vehicle 40 miles an hour instead of 30 
miles. Passed by House and Senate. 

N. Y. A. 615. To expedite trial of auto- 
mobile accident cases by relieving plaintiff 
from burden of proving ownership operation 
or control of vehicle under certain conditions. 
Passed by House and Senate. 
| _N. S. Int. 1241. To provide certificate 
of registration suspended under Financial 
Responsibility Law shall not be transferred 
|nor motor vehicle registered in another name 
to defeat purpose of act. Passed by Senate 
|and House. 
| Prohibition 
N.Y. H. 1059. To petition Congress to sub- 
;mit to voters questions of whether they 
| favor repeal of prohibition amendment, modi- 
fication of law to permit light wines and 
| beers or permit each State to define what 


tions and of fire or marine insurance corpora- | 


of adequate | 


inspection of automobiles annually. | 


Avrnonrize Statements Onny Ars Prrsentep Herein, Berne 
Postisuep Wirnovt ComMENT BY THE Unitep StaTes Dany 


OF Narecoties by 
States Is Urged 


Public Health Service Asks 
| Legislation to Bulwark 
Federal Law in View of 
Existing Variability 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

the prescribing of narcotic drugs for ha- 
bitual users thereof, such provisions are 
nullified by provisions declgring that such 
restrictions should not be construed to 
|prevent a physician from furnishing or 
| prescribing narcotic drugs in good faith in 
}such quarrtities as deemed necessary in 
| the medical treatment of such persons. 


The laws of but few States limit the 
|dose of marcotic drugs which may be pre- 
|\scribed by physicians in the treatment of 
persons for drug addiction. 


The narcotic laws of but six States in 
regard to the sale of exempt preparations 
containing opium or its derivatives have 
been generally modified so as to restrict 
the sale of such drugs to fewer than those 
|permitted under the Federal law. 


The laws of 25 States do not specifically 
provide for the revocation of professional 
licenses to practice upon a conviction of 
|offenses under the narcotic laws. While 
\all States have laws prohibiting the grant- 
| ing or continuing of licenses to physicians 
;and others who are addicted to the use 
jof narcotic drugs and who have been con- 
victed of a crime, the laws of but 23 States 





eons in revoking such licenses upon 
}a conviction of an offense under the nar- 


cotic laws. 


Compulsory Commitment 

| The laws of 23 States do not authorize 
the compulsory commitment of drug ad- 
dicts to State institutions for medical 
treatment. 

The laws of seven States permit only 
|the voluntary commitment of drug ad- 
\dicts to State institutions for medical 
treatment. 
| The laws of 18 States do not include any 
provisions relative to the treatment of 
addicts in State or private institutions. 

The laws of but 19 States specifically 
|declare the maintenance and operation of 
|buildings wherein narcotics are illegally 
| sold or used to constitute public nuisances, 
The laws of two States do not require 
\the inclusion in the curriculum of the 
public scHools of a study as to the ef- 
fects of narcotic drugs on the human sys- 
tem. 

Within State Province 
| Those features of narcotic legislation 
|which are exclusively within the domain 
of State enactment are laws controlling 
the sale and use of chloral hydrate, can- 
nabis and peyote, as well as the exemption 
of preparations containing such drugs, 
or their possession; the sale and possession 
of hypodermic syringes; the prescribing of 
narcotic drugs for habitual users thereof; 
|the revocation of professional licenses to 
practice; the further curtailment of ex- 


Uniform Control » 


specifically provide for the procedure to be @ 


from phosphate rock. This starting ma-| partment secured from the various pack- 
terial contains fluorine in combination, an fers and wholesalers operating in Wis- 
objectionable constituent, since in it is|consin and some very interesting results 
both a plant and an animal poison. The} have been obtained. 


| : | There is not a scintilla of restriction| preciation; great artists and their works, 
| to grade their meats and to —_— — |in the selection of anyone outside except} by great authors. 291 p. Boston, Mar- 
A few of the better shops in the large | tie practice that has been observed since | .*H8l! Jones co., 1931. 31-5677 
cities. are beginning to avail themselves | 


constitutes intoxicating beverage, or favor 
strict enforcement of prohibition. Passed by 
House and Senate. 


Public Utilities 


empt preparations; the commitment of 
| drug addicts to institutions for treatment; 


| Buonarroti, Michel Angelo. Michelangelo; in- | the declaring of buildings or resorts where 


elimination of fluorine in the fertilizer 
manufacturing plant gives rise to ob- 
jectionable fumes. At various times un- 
successful attempts have been made to 


separate mechanically the fluorine-bearing | 
the | 


part of the phosphate ,rock from 
phosphate-bearing part. An X-ray exami- 
nation of phosphate rock from various 
localities in the United States has con- 
clusively shown that the fluorine and the 
phosphorus are components of the same 
compound in the rock and that it would 
be impossible to separate them mechan- 
ically. Ey 
Specially Treated Iron 


The technical problem of atmospheric 
nitrogen fixation that is of agricultural 
importance in supplying fertilizer mate- 
rials involves the use of specially treated 
iron as a “catalyst.” The efficiency of 
the present process depends to a certain 
extent on the physical properties of this 
iron. Chemical work succeeded in em- 
pirically fixing a satisfactory method for 
the preparation of the catalytic material. 
X-ray examination indicated reasons for 


the satisfactory properties of the iron and | 


thus afforded opportunity for its further 
improvemenut. Industrial 


materials dealt with. 

In medical work X-radiation has within 
recent years been used for therapeutic 
treatments, such, for instance, as treat- 
ment of glandular diseases. A similar use 


is proving to be of value unique to agri- | 


culture, that is, hereditary modification 
of plants and animals. It is possible to 
effect changes in the colors of flowers, in 
the size of tobacco plants, in the struc- 
ture of the wings of the fruit fly, and in 
many similar instances. It is quite pos- 
sible that this work will lead to the de- 
velopment of new and desirable variants 
of plants and animals. 


North Carolina Population 
As Classified by Census 


The Director of the Census has just an- 
nounced the population of North Carolina 
classified by color, nativity, and sex, as 
returned in the 1930 census, together with 
the number of persons 21 years of age and 
over, and the foreign-born white popula- 
tion by citizenship. The total population 
of the State on April 1, 1930, was 3,170,276, 
comprising 1,575,208 males, and 1,595,068 
females. 


There were in the State 2,234,948 white 
persons, 918,647 Negroes, and 16,681 of 
other races, the last including Mexicans, 
Indians, Chinese, Japanese, etc. As com- 
pared with the number in 1920 (1,783,779), 
the white population shows af increase of 
23.3 per cent, while the Negro population 
(which numbered 763,407 in 1920) shows 
an increase of 20.3 per cent. 

The white population included 2,208,563 
natives of native parentage, 17,597 natives 
of foreign or mixed parentage, and 8,788 
foreign born. Of the whole number of 
foreign born, 5,463 were naturalized, 603 
had taken out their first papers, and 1,- 
780 were returned as alien, with reports 


on citizenship missing for 942. Alien for- | 


eign-born whites represented 0.1 per cent 
of the population in 1930, the same propor- 
tion as in 1920. 


The population 21 years of age and over 
numbered 1,542,125, or 486 per cent of 
the total. The foreign-born white popu- 
lation 21 years of age and over amounted 
to 8,280, of which number 1,549 were re- 
turned as alien.—/ssued by the Bureau 
of the Census. 


F. E. Williamson Named 
For Memorial Commission 


President Hoover has appointed F. E. 
Williamson, of Chicago, Ill., president of 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road Co., to be a member of the Mount 
Rushmore National Memorial Commission. 

The Commission, authorized by Con- 
gress, has charge of sculptural work on 


development | 
rests upon complete understanding of the | 


|Mark-up From Wholesale 
|To Retail Prices Shown 


retail price in Madison was: Beef 55 per 
cent, veal 47 per cent, lamb 48.9 per cent, 
| pork 45.9 per cent; in Milwaukee, beef 47 
per cent, veal 46 per cent, lamb 36.6 per 
cent, pork.30.9 per cent; in Milwaukee 
suburbs, be®f 51 per cent, veal 46 per cent, 
lamb 41.4 per cent, pork 35.4 per cent; in 
Kenosha, beef 47 per cent, veal 37.2 per 
cent, lamb 37 per cent, pork 36.5 per cent; 
in Janesville, beef 56 per cent, veal 57 
per cent, lamb 55.6 per cent, pork 36.1 
per cent; in Green Bay, beef 52 per cent, 
veal 52 per cent, lamb 75 per cent, pork 
38.4 per cent; in Superior, beef 39 per 
cent; veal 43 per cent, lamb 46.1 per cent, 
and pork 36.1 per cent; in La Crosse, 
| beef 48 per cent, veal 61 per cent, lamb 45.4 
| per cent, pork 33.9 per cent. 

The average mark-up for all of these 
cities is: Beef 49.3 per cent, veal 47.6 per 
}cent, lamb 44.8 per cent, pork 37.9 per 
cent. The per cent of gross profit on total 


cent, veal 32 per cent, lamb 30.9 per cent, 
pork 27.48 per cent. 





Average Increase 
On Pork Cuts Given 


The average mark-up for all cities for 


| the various pork cuts is as follows: 


Smoked ham 

| Boiled ham 
Pork loin 

Salt pork 

Spare ribs 

| Bacon slabs 
Fresh shoulders 
| Fresh butts 
Smoked picnics 
Rendered lard . 
| Kidneys 

Pigs’ feet 

| Leas lard (not rendered) 


The average decline at wholesale fron 


| January and February, 1930, to same pe-| 


Beef, 33.25 per | ro F 
veal, 49.55 per cent; lamb, 26.03 per | “he listener. 


| riod, 1931, was as follows: 
| cent; 
|cent; pork, 29.04 per cent. The corre- 
sponding decline at retail at same period 
}is as follows: Beef, 25.6 per cent; veal, 
24.6 per cent; 
pork, 28.35 per cent. 


Beef Sales Composed 
42 Per Cent of Total 


| In all of the various meat markets from 
| Which information was obtained, 42 per 
cent of the total sales were beef. The 
better cuts such as porterhouse steak from 


carcasses sold at from 40 to 60 cents per | 


pound, pot roast from 22 to 27 cents and 
| short ribs and brisket from 12 to 15 cents. 
| These same cuts in a lower grade of beef 
sold: Porterhouse steak from 18 to 35 
|cents, pot roast 14 to 19 cents, short fibs 
and brisket from 6 to 10 cents. 


| Ten per cent of all the meats sold in 
these shops from which data was obtained 
| was veal. The top veal prices were: 
|25 to 35 cents, chops the same, shoulder 
roast, 20 to 25 cents, breast of veal and 
stew, 12 to 20 cents. The cheaper grades 
of veal sold: Leg, 18 to 20 cents, chops, 
14 to 18 cents, shoulder roast 13 to 16 
cents. 


jlamb. The variation in grade and price 
| was not as great as in some of the other 
| kinds of meat. Choice leg sold at 30 cents 
to 32 cents, chops, 32 cents to 40 cents, 
shoulder roast, 20 cents to 25 cents, and 
| stew, 12 cents to 15 cents. Cheaper grades 
sold as follows: Leg, 25 cents to 28 cents, 
chops, 24 cents to 30 cents, shoulder roast, 
18 cents to 21 cents. 


Twenty-five per cent of all meats sold 
|}was pork. The outstanding feature in 
|the price of pork was boiled ham. The 
|} wholesale prices declined 20.71 per cent. 
| The average retail decline was only 14.85 
per cent. In many cases only an 8 per 
|cent decline was found. For some un- 
known reason, the mark-up from the 
| wholesale to retail price on boiled ham 
|}was much higher than any other meat. 





The mark-up from the wholesale to the | 


retail sales is as follows: Beef 33.02 Per | tion at a lower price, thereby not only 


of this service. The advantage of this 
system is that the retailers need buy only 
the cuts for which they have ready sale 
and it eliminates the carrying of cuts 
of meat that the butcher can not sell. 


Increase in Cutting 
By Packers Expected 


Furthermore, with the grading and cut- 
ting done at the large centers, the cutting 
being done by machinery, this work can 
be performed more cheaply than in the 
small shops, and it appears at the present 
time that this system of distribution will 
probably increase very materially in the 
near future. It occurs to the writer that 
this will be one of the solutions of a bet- 
ter and cheaper way to merchandise 
meats. 

A shop that is conducted in a manu- 
facturing district where a large number 
of laborers are employed, must of neces- 
sity handle a cheaper grade of meat than 
a shop conducted in or near a substantial 


| residential district. 


With this method of distribution meats 
shquld go into the channels of consump- 


supplying the consumers with a cheaper 
and better product, but also reflecting 
better returns to the livestock producer. 





lamb, 22.7 per cent, and| 


Leg, | 


Eleven per cent of the meats sold was | 


Mount Rushmore, S. Dak., where Gutzon|The other pork cuts declined consistently 
Borglum now is engaged in carving on the| with the wholesale prices. The varia- 
mountain the likenesses of Washington, | tion of prices on pork was less marked in 
Lincoln and Roosevelt. the different markets. Twelve per cent 


Conference Will Discuss 
Educational Work by Radio 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
extent in this country, not only by the 
Federal service, but by State and local 
| organizations as well. 

The tentative program for the confer- 
/ence will be conducted under four heads, 
| according to plans received by the Service. 
They include: 
| The use of the radio as a means of 
| direct education, the indirect educational 
influence of broadcasting, the technique 


relationship between the broadcaster and 


Under the head of direct educational 
usage of the radio, there will be discussed 
its uses in combating illiteracy, supple- 
menting professional and technical edu- 
cation, promoting health and hygiene, 


cation. 

Under the head of indirect educational 
uses, the topics of political education, dis- 
semination of news, dramatic broadcasts, 
and nonvocational talks of ‘an informative 
and stimulating character, will be dis- 
| cussed. 


broadcasting the spoken word, the con- 
ference will discuss forms, such as straight 
talks, discussions, debates, running com- 
ments, and “showmanship.” 


ference will consider the form of pro- 
}grams, the relationship between the eye 
and the ear, the “wireless discussion 
groups,” correspondence courses over radio, 
and contacts with other 
| groups. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 


numbers, should be given. 


comes—Misc. Pub. No. 113, U. S. Dept. of 
Agric. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 31-134 
Marketing Apples Grown in Cumberland Shen- 
andoah Region of Pa., Va. and W. Va.— 
Tech. Bull. No. 234, Mar., 1931, U. S. Dept. 
of Agric. Price, 10 cents 
Agricl. Situation—vVol. 15, No. 4, Apr 
Bur. of Agricl. Economics, U. 
Agric. 


1, 
S. Dept. 


1931, 


(Agr. 
Local Light List Calif. and Ore., 1931 
house Service, U. S. Dept. 
Price, 20 cents. 
Monthly Summary 
U. §., Part I, 
and Domestic 
Commerce. 


26-1797) 
Light- 


Feb., 1931. 
Commerce, 


Bur 


U. S. Dept. 





(14-21465) 


of broadcasting the spoken word, and the| 


| teaching of languages, and musical edu-| 


Under consideration of the technique of | 


Under the topic of relationship between | 
the broadcaster and the listener, the con- | 


educational 
| 


In ordering, full title, and not the card | 


Adequate Diets for Families with Limited In- | 


Agr. 31-133 


of | 
Subscription price, 25 cents a year. | 


of Commerce. 


| the beginning of the Government. I say | 

| this without any reference to the merits | 

| Of the question. 

| Suggestions have been made from time 

; to time for many years past that there | 
is a latitude of power on the part of the | 

House with respect to choice of its! 
Speaker. Representative Luce, long a mem- 

ber of Congress, called attention some years 
| ago to the fact that Raymond L. Bridg- 

man, a Massachusetts newspaper reporter, 

|in November, 1894, in a magazine article 
| Suggested that presiding officers of both | 
| houses should be elected by the people, 
| applying to the speakership the method 
of choice we are accustomed to with re- 
spect to the Vice President who presides 
| over the Senate. 

Francis E. Leupp, a writer of some years 
ago, once Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
at Washington and long a correspondent 
of a New York newspaper, suggested as far 
back as December, 1917, that “it is within 
the rangé of possibility that the House may 
decide some day to have an outsider for 
its Speaker.” Mr. Leupp also pointed out 
there is not a word in the Constitution to 
forbid it.” 

Follett’s Work Quoted 


Follett’s “The Speaker of the House of | 
| Representatives,” page 32, says: “In the 
choice of its Speaker, the House is ham- 
pered by no restriction of law or Consti- 
tution; but a custom based on parlia- 
mentary lalw dictates, morevoer, that the 
quires that the Speaker shall always be 
a member of the House. Strict parlia- 
mentary law, dictates, moreover, that the 
candidate for Speaker shall not be a mem- 
| ber upon whose seat there is any proba- 
bility of a question. Nevertheless both 
Jones and Carlisle were elected Speaker 
with their seats contested and the ques- 
| tion unsettled. 

“The only necessary qualifications are, 
then, those required of all members of the 
| House of Representatives the age of 25 
| years, citizenship, and the resignation of 
| any other Federal office.” (This authority 





| gave this citation as a footnote: ‘Lex Par- 
| liamentaria gives the rule: ‘The Speaker is 
| to be a member of the House—Lex Par- | 
liamentaria, 264.’”’) 

Watson on the Constitution, vol. 1, page 
202, says the clause in the Constitution 
|which reads “The House of Representa- | 
tives shall choose their Speaker and other 
officers” was probably taken from the 
Constitution of Maryland, and cites as its 
| authority Poore’s Charters, vol. 1, page 823. 
The Speaker is the only officer which the 
Constitution requires that body to elect, 
or who is mentioned in the Constitution as 
an officer of that body. 

The Jones and Carlisle referred to by 
Follett was John W. Jones, of Virginia, 
Speaker in the 28th Congress, and John 
G. Carlisle of Kentucky, Speaker in the 
48th, 49th and 50th Congresses. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications | 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Nev.—Bienn. Rept. of Orphans’ Home Di- 
rectors and Rept. of Supt. 1929-1930. Sub- 
mitted to Legisl. by Geo. B. Russell, Walter 
W. Anderson and T. A. Lotz, Dirs. Carson 
City, 1931. 

Wash.—Rept. of State Dept. of Efficiency on 
Partial Examination and Investigation of 
Office of Comr. of Public Lands, Je. 30, 
1930. Submitted to Gov. by E. D. Brabrokk, 
Ass. Dir. Olympia, 1930. 

Colo.—-Bienn. Rept. of Chas. M. Armstrong, 
Secy. of State for 19 months ended Je. 30, 
1930, to Gov. Denver, 1931. | 

Wash.—Message of Gov. Roland H. Hartley to 
State Legisl., 22nd Session, Jan. 14, 1931. 
Olympia, 1931. 

Mont.—State Bd. of Entomology, 8th Bienn. 
Rept., 1929-1930. Submitted to Gov. by R. 
A. Cooley, Secy. Little Rock, 1931. 

Minn.—Bienn. Rept. of State Treas. for f. yrs. 
ended Je. 30, 1929, and Je. 30, 1930. Sub-/| 
mitted to Gov, by Julius A. Schmahl, Treasr. | 
St. Paul, 1930. 

Mont.—Rept. of Livestock Sanitary Bd. and 
State Veterinary for biennium Dec. 1, 1928, 
to Nov. 30, 1930. Vol. 1, No. 13. Submitted 

| to Bd. by W. J. Butler, Exec. Officer. Helena. 
1930. 

| Tex.--Rept. of Comr. of General Land Office, | 

1928-1930 Submitted to Gov. by J. 














| Oudard, Georges. 


| U. 


| Waddell, 


troduction by A. E. Popham. (Master 
draughtsmen. no. 1.) 3 p., 12 mounted 
plates. N. Y., W. E. Rudge, 1930. 31-26068 
Cahill, Holger. Max Weber. 45 p., illus. N. 
Y., Downtown gallery, 1930. 31-5676 
Cardozo, Benjamin N. Law and literature and 
other essays and addresses. 190 p. {2 
Harcourt, Brace & co., 1931. 31-5674 
Casparian, Harry. Instructions; law and ap- 
proved forms for Va. & W. Va. by . . . and 
editorial staff of Michie co. 1 v. Charlottes- 
ville, Va., Michie co., 1931. 31-5672 
Chrisman, Herring. Memoirs of Lincoln. 97 
p. Mapleton, Iowa, Pub. by his son W. H. 
Chrisman, 1930. 
Cobb, Irvin S. Incredible truth. 362 p. N. 
Y., Cosmopolitan book corp., 1931. 31-5649 
Conf. on annuities. 3d, Atlantic City, 1930. 
Methods and plans in using annuity agree- 
ments; papers presented at . . Nov. 17, 
1930, ed. by Alfred W. Anthony for Sub-com. 
on annuities of Com. on financial and fidu- 
ciary matters. Fedl. council of churches 
of Christ in America. (Wise public giving 
ser. no. 34.) 104 p. N. Y., Mortimer & 
Walling, inc., 1931. 31-5579 
Conklin, Mary G. 8th ed. 
map mM Ze 1930. 


Conversation. 
Funk & Wagnalis co., 


31-73 | 


Dannatt, Cecil. Electrical power transmission 
and interconnection, by - > a 2. 
Dalgleish. (Specialists’ ser.) 424 p. N. Y., 
Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1930. 31-5683 

Deniken, Anton I. White army, by ... tr. 
from Russian by Catharine Zvegintzov. 367 
p., illus. Lond., J. Cape, 1930. 31-5653 

Faulkner, Harold U. Quest for social justice, 
1898-1914. (History of American life. vol. 
xi.) 390 p. N. Y¥., Macmillan co., 1931. 

31-5574 

Structure of thought, sur- 

. tr. by 


Fischer, Ludwig. 

vey of natural philosophy, by . 
W. H. Johnston, B. A. 366 p. Lond. G. 
31-5646 


Allen & Unwin, 1931. 
Flaccus, Louis W. Spirit and substance of 
art. 484 p. N. Y., F. 8. Crofts & co., 1931. 
31-5642 
Forst-Battaglia, Otto. Dictatorship on trial, 
by eminent leaders of modern thought, ed. 
by ... tr. by Huntley Paterson. 389 p. 4 
Y., Harcourt, Brace & co., 1931. 31-5648 
Hamilton, Clarence H. Buddhism in India, 
Ceylon, China and Japan; reading guide. 
107 p. Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, 
1931. 31-5638 
Howell, Clark. -Genealogy of southern line 
of family of Howell, from original pro- 
genitor of line in America, John Howell, 
colonist. 21 p. Atlanta? 1930. 
Internatl. congress of Americanists. 23d, N. 
Y., 1928. Proceedings of ... Sept. 1%-22, 1928. 
944 p., illus N. Y., Science press prtg. co., 
1930. 31-5854 
Johnstone, Mary A. Etruria past and present. 
246 p., illus. Lond., Methuen & co., 1930. 
31-5860 
(Stand- 
iy: aes 
31-5671 


Lavine, Abraham L. Law of contracts. 
ard law ser.) 156 p. Brooklyn, 
Standard text press, 1930. 


| Mahon, Reginald H. Tragedy of Kirk o’field. 


Cambridge, Eng., Univ. press, 
31-5654 


History 


285 p., illus. 
1930. 
Nottingham, Mrs. Carolyn (Walker). 
of Upson county, Ga., by and Evelyn 
Hannah; sponsored by John Houston chap- 
ter, Daughters of American revolution, ac- 
cepted as Official county history by county 
comrs. Apr. 1930. 1122 p., illus. Macon, 
Ga., Press of J. W. Burke co., 1930. 31-5575 
Four cents an acre; 


of La. under French, from “Notre Loul- 

siane,” hy .. . tr. by Margery Bianco. 316 
p., illus. N. ¥., Brewer & Warren, 1931. 

31-5577 

Country parson looks 

N. Y., Harper & bros., 

31-5645 

On rim of the wilderness; 

247 p. N. Y., H. Live- 

31-5647 

148 p. Cleve- 

31-5639 


Prichard, Harold A. 
at religion. 282 p. 
1931. 

Samuel, Maurice. 
conflict in Palestine. 
right, 1931. 

Schlueter, Henry C. Royal way. 
land, O., Central pub. house, 1930. 

Sealy, Donald F. Cases on trusts. 352 p. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1931. 31-5610 

Stickney, Rufus. Office and secretarial train- 

. . and Blanche G. Stickney, 342 
P., N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1931. 31-5581 

Turner, Bernice C. Fed. fund market. 107 p. 

N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1931. 31-5. 
S. Infantry. 316th regt., 1917-1919. Co. F. 

History of . . . in World war, 1917-18-19. 

140 p., illus. Phil., Co. F asson. of 316th 

infantry, 1930. 31-5858 

Vickland, Wm., comp. Little brown church of 
the air; sermon stories. 188 p. Chicago, 
Reilly & Lee co., 1931. 31-5641 

Laurence A. Egyptian civilization; 
Sumerian origin & real chronology, and 
Sumerian origin of Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
223 p., illus. Lond., Luzac & co., 1930. 

31-5652 

Wingate, Charles E. L. Life and letters of 
Paine Wingate, one of the fathers of the 
nation. 2 v., illus. Winchester, Mass., J. D. 
P. Wingate, 1930. 31-5576 

Young, Chas. V. P. How men have lived. 
313 p. Boston, Mass., Stratford co., rn 





Bienniums 1927-29, 1929-31. Submitted to 
47th General Assembly by 
Comptroller. Little Rock, 1930. 
ith Bienn. Rept. of Comptroller. 
Reed to 48th General Assembly. Bienniums, 
1929-31, 1931-33. Little Rock, 1930. 
Okla.-Message of Gov. Wm. J. Holloway to 


31-5578 | 


N | 


31-5853 | 


story | 


Howard Reed, | 


Howard | 


of Foreign Commerce of 
of Foreign 
of | 
Subscription price, $1.25 a year. 


Walker. Comr. Austin, 1930. 
Nebr.—Inaugural Message of Chas. W. Bryan, Oklahoma City, 1931. 

Gov., to 47th Session of Legisl., Jan. 8,| Ark.—2nd Bienn. Rept. of Tax Comm. for yrs. 
1931. Lincoln, 1931. | 1929 and 1930. Submitted to Gov. by W. 
rk.—6th Bienn. Rept. of State Comptroller, | Childers, Chairman. Little Rock, 1931. 


Joint Session of 13th Legisl., Jam. 6, 1931. 


lA 


Nebr. S. 344. To provide for creation of 
irrigation districts and permit them to operate 
electric plants. Signed by Governor April 9. 

N. Y. A. 2100. Ptd. No. 2422, 2622. To 
create power authority for development of 
power on St. Lawrence River. Passed by 
| House and Senate. 


Soci#l Welfare 


N. J. A. 126. To permit four families 
instead of three to occupy dwellings not 
exceeding four stories. Passed by House and 
Senate. 

N. J. A. 1. To create permanent commis- 
sion for care and treatment of crippled chil- 
dren. Signed by Governor. 

Okla. H. 260. To make it unlawful to 
display advertisements of cigarettes or tobacco 
depicting boy, woman and girl. Passed by 
House. Killed by Senate. 

7. Wie S. 4. To provide for security 
against old age want, creating a county sys- 


tem of old age pension relief. Signed by 
Governor. 


Taxation 

Del. H. 306. Amending chapter 6 of the 
Revised Code, 
Passd by House and Senate. 

Del. H. 309. Providing for a 
taxation im the three Delaware 
| Passed by House and Senate. 
+ ie - 15. Secretary of State to certify 
|monthly to State Tax Board all information 
available for computation of taxes. Signed 
by Governor April ,14. 

N. J. S&S. 244-271. Creating State tax de- 
partment amd board of tax appeals; trans- 
ferring administration of inheritance, insur- 
ance and certain license taxes to Tax Com- 
missioner; making minimum franchise tax 
$5. Passed by Senate and House. 

N. Y. A. 2093. Amending sec. 182, tax law, 
relative to real estate corporations. Passed 
by House and Senate. 

N. Y. A. 2232. Provides for making inherit- 
ance tax reciprocal in the case of decedents 
dying between July 1, 1925, and March 12, 
1928. Signed by Governor. 

N. Y. S. 1395, A. 1962. Exempting savings 
banks from franchise tax on business corpora- 
} tions. Signed by Governor. 

N. Y. S. 1559. Amending sec. 249-r, tax law 
relative to determining value of gross estate 
|for purposes of estate tax, chapter 62, laws 
}of 1931. Sigmed by Governor. 

N. Y. S. 1897. Amending law in regard to 
jtaxation of property purchased with proceeds 
of pension, bonus or: insurance granted by 
United States or State for military service. 
| Signed by Governor. 

| Tex. H. 528. Imposing an income tax on 
individuals amd corporations. Killed. 

Tex. H. 534. Amending R. 8S. 7071, impos- 
ing a production tax on oil by providing for 
the taxation of all oil sold, consumed, stored, 
| burned or otherwise disposed of. Killed. 

Calif. S. 49. Amending Gasoline Tax Law. 
Passed by Senate and House. 

Iowa. S. 115. Imposing 10 per cent amuse- 
|}ment tax. Killed by Senate. 

Iowa. S. 117. Making shares of domestic 
utilities taxable. Killed by Senate. 

Mass. H. 1026. Increasing gasoline tax 
and changing distribution of proceeds. With- 
drawn. 

N. J. S. 15. Secretary of State to certify 
monthly to State Tax Board all information 
| available for computation of taxes. 
| by Senate and House. 
| Okla. H. 97. Providing that pipe line com- 
panies pay the gross production tax instead 
of collecting it from the producer and royalty 
owners. Passed by House and Senate. 

Okla. H. 124. Imposing a tax on the cap- 


survey of 
counties 





Relating to intangible 
Killed by Senate. 
Relating to gasoline 


tax. 


ital employed in Oklahoma by domestic and 
foreign corporations. Passed by House and 
Senate. 

| Okla. H. 161. 

Passed by House. 

Okla. H. 438. tax. 
Killed. 

W. Va. HY. 12. Amending law relating to 
tax payable by corporations for privilege of 
holding land in State in excess of 10,000 acres. 
| Signed by Governor. 

Trade and Commerce 
| Calif. A. B. 513. To establish standards, 
texts and requirements for certain refined 
| petroleum productions. Passed by House and 
Senate. 
Veterans 


S. 1. To extend to July, 1932, the 

right to file applications for State bonus for 

|} Veterans. Passed by Senate and House. 
Workmen's Compensation 

| Del. H. B. 13. To amend the Workmen's 

Compensation Law. Passed House and Senate. 

N. J. 8. . To provide compensatian 
for public employes similar to that provided 
for injured industrial workers. Passed by 
Senate and House. 

N. Y. A. 1135. To provide compensation 
law shall not cover persons employed in 
logging or wood-cutting operations conducted 
by farmer on his own farm. 
House and Senate. 

N. Y. A. 2258. To provide Board may re- 
classify disability within three years from 
date of accident. Signed by Governor. 

N. Y. A. 2489. To provide that time limit 
for contracting disease under section 40, 
Workmen's Compensation Law, shall not bar 
compensation in case of employe who con- 
tracted disease in employment with same 
employer by whom he was emplove’ at time 
of disablement. Signed by Governor. 

W. Va. S. 133. Relative to payment of com- 


bar 





H.| pensation to employes of State institutions. 


Vetoed, 


relating to inheritance taxes. | 


Passed | 


Passed by 


{narcotic drugs are illegally sold or used 
|to constitute public nuisance, and the in- 
struction im public schools as to the ef- 
| fect of narcotic drugs. 


So far as the requirements of the Fed- 
eral law are concerned, they take pre- 
|cedence over State laws and must be com- 
plied with, as a minimum, by all persons 
who are engaged in the sale or use of 
|restricted marcotic drugs. On the other 
| hand, in those instances where State laws 
|are more Comprehensive than the Federal 
|law, these more comprehensive require- 
|ments are not set aside by the Federal 
| law, but serve to emphasize the need for 
j additional restrictions as to the sale of 
| habit-forming narcotic drugs. 


| 
‘Texas Governor Urges 
| 


Austin, Tex., April 17, 

Governor Ross §. Sterling has sent to 

|the Legislature a special message urging 

action upon a bill (S. 171), having ref- 

jerence to traffic in and possession of 
| narcotics. 


| Possession of marijuana is not now a 
| Violation of law in Texas, he said, and 
the enactment of legislation for its control 
is “very much needed.” 


Ohio Appropriates $80,000 
As Immediate Relief Fund 


Co.umsus, OxIO, April 17, 

A bill (H}. 597) appropriating $80,000 for 
|the immediate relief of persons affected 
by the drought and by unemployment was 
| aamed by Governor George White yester- 

ay. 

Under the provisions of the bill, which 
was introduced by Representative E. J. 
Mildren, of Marietta, at the request of a 
special relief committee designated by the 
Governor, the fund is to be apportioned 
among several State departments for work 
on State buildings, parks, lakes and forest 
and for well drilling. The funds are to 
be expended where the maximum of labor 
and the minimum of materials are re- 
quired. 


New York Measure Against 
| Butter Substitutes Vetoed 


Ausany, N. Y., April 17, 


Governor Roosevelt has vetoed without 
;comment a bill (A. 745) to prohibit the 
|use of State monies for the purchase of 
| substitutes for butter or other dairy prod- 


| ucts. 
| 


'Better Conditions Sought 
For Child Labor on Farms 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

been a source of considerable criticism. 
| Some are abandoned farm houses, others 
|mere temporary shacks. They are in many 
|cases dark, ill-ventilated, and in need of 
|repair. Some of the beet-field laborers 
have described them as “not fit for chick- 
ens to live in.” 

Little provision is made for convenient 
Sleeping quarters. A large number of per- 
|sons are frequently required to sleep in 
jthe same room. Considerable study has 
|been made of the migratory workers 
around Baltimore and Norfolk. Where 
| there are camps, the water is not always 
free from contamination, and the general 
sanitary conditions are usually bad if not 
hazardous. 
| Hours of labor have been reported long 
and wages low in many of the areas sur- 
|veyed. The whole migratory child labor 
|problem as revealed in these studies in- 
|terferes with school work. In addition 
| to this, it interrupts a normal home and 
community life. 

The social weaknexses of migratory child 
labor have been brought to attention in 
recent years. A series of State “confer- 
ences are being held in order to cope with 
| the situation, and many States are working 
‘toward a solution. 


{ 
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Action on Narcotics Bill ‘ 
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Wholesale Trade 
Of Urban Centers 


Tn Year Analyzed | 


Data Gathered in Census of | 


to | their downward trend the last two weeks | 


Distribution _ Relates 
Volume of Business, 
Wages, and Employment 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the Census of Distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Indianapolis, 
Ind., exceeds $400,000,00 annually. This 
total includes business done by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale function. 

The volume of busimess done by the 449 
wholesalers proper in Indianapolis in 1929 
amounted to $278,928,925. Those whole- 
Salers employed 5969 men and women, 
Paid them $11,359,702 in salaries and 
wages, and married stock at the close of 
1929 with an aprpoximate cost value of 
$15,679,275. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 227 establishments in the In- 
Gianapolis wholesale field, such as manu- 
facturers’ sales branches, and bulk tank 
stations in the petroleum industry, etc., 
and functional middlemen,” such as 
brokers, selling agents, etc., the opera- 
tions of which are similar to those of 
wholesalers. The total volume of business 
transacted by those establishments 
amounted to $123,431.942 in 1929. Those 
establishments gave employment to 2,773 
men and women, paid them $5,553,109 in 
Salaries and wages. amd carried stock at 
the close of 1929 with an aproximate cost 
value of $5,371,101. 

The total volume of busines stransacted 
by all establishments in the Indianapolis 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $402,- 
360,867. 


Dallas, Texas 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the census Of distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Dallas, Tex.. 
exceeds $675,000,000 ammually. This total 
imcludes business dome by all concerns 
performing the wholesale function. 


The volume of business done by the 
370 wholesalers proper in Dallas in 1929 
amounted to $393.242.678. Those whole- 
salers employed 6.412 men and women. 
Paid them $12,407,506 in salaries and 
wages, and carried stock at the close of 
1929 with an approximate cost value of 
$35,212,313. 

In addition to the 
there were 362 esta 
Dallas wholesale field, 
turers’ sales branches, and bulk tank sta- 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc, and 
“functional middlemen,”’ 
selling agents, etc. the Operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total volume of busimess transacted by 
those establishments amounted to $284.- 
172,588 in 1929. Those establishments 
gave employment to 5.238 men and women, 
Paid them $10,131,003 in salaries and 
Wages, and carried stock at the close of 
1929 with an approximate cost value of 
$13,024,446. 

‘The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments im the Dallas whole- 
Sale field in 1929 amounted to $677,- 
415,266. 


wholesalers proper, 
lishments in the 
such as manufac- 


Duluth, Minn. 


A preliminary tabulation of. data gath- 
ered 
cates that wholesale trade in Duluth, 
Minn., exceeds $160,000,000 annually. This 
total includes business done by all con- 
eerns performing the wholesale function 

‘The volume of business done by the 117 
wholesalers proper im Duluth in 1929 
&mounted to $121,783,258. 
Salers employed 2,530 men and women, 
Paid them $4,216,408 in salaries and wages, 


and carried stock at the close of 1929 with | 


an approximate cost value of $10,320,106. 
In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 50 establishments in the Du- 
luth wholesale field, such as manufactur- 
ers’ sales branches, and bulk tank stations 


in the petroleum industry, etc., and “func- | 
as brokers, selling | 


tional middlemen,” such 
agents, etc. the operations of which ar: 
Similar to those of Wholesalers. The tot: 
volume of business transacted by those 
establishments amounted to $38,641,428 in 
1929. Those establishments gave employ- 
ment to 537 men and women, paid them 
$986,100 in salaries and wages, and car- 
ried stock at the close of 1929 with an ap- 
proximate cost value of $942,311. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in Duluth whole- 
Sale field amounted to $160,424,686. 


Peoria, Illinois 

A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the census of distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Peoria, Ill, 
exceeds $80,000,000 annually This total 
includes business done by all concerns per- 
forming the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 120 
wholesalers proper in Peoria in 1929 
amounted to $58.088.725. Those whole- 
Salers employed 1.739 men and women 
paid them $2,921,212 in salaries and wages 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 with 
an approximate cost value of 5,623,567. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 66 establishments in the Peoria 
wholesale field, such as manufacturers’ 
Sales branches, and bulk tank stations in 
the petroleum industry, etc., and “func- 
tional middlemen.” such as brokers, sell- 
ing agents, etc. the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total volume of business transacted by 
those establishments amounted to $24.- 
190,365 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 841 mem and women, paid 
them $1,452,473 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $1,427,949 

The total volume of busing ransacted 
by all establishments in the Peo: 

Sale field in 1929 amounted to $82,279,090 
San Diego, Calif. 
preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
in the census of distribution indi- 
that wholesale trade in San D 
exceeds $50,000,000 annually 
total includes business done by all con- 
cerms performing the wholesale function 

The volume of business done by the 138 
wholesalers proper in San Diego in 1929 
amounted to $38,436,284. Those 
salers employed 1,782 men 
paid them $3,041,737 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 with 
an approximate cost value of $4,505,279. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 39 establishments in the San 
Diego wholesale field, such an manufac- 
turers’ sales branches, amd bulk tank sta- 
tioms in the petroleum industry, etc. and 
“functional middlemen,”’ such as brokers 
selling agents, etc.. the operations of 
which are similar to those of wholesalers 
The total volume of business transacted 
by those establishments amounted to $13,- 
563.604 in 1929. Those establishments 
gave employment to 713° men and 
women, paid them $958,227 in salaries and 
wages, and carried stock at the close of 
1929 with an approximate cost value of 
$883 .837. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the San Dieg 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $51,- 
999.888 
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Gary, Indiana 
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Brcates that wholesale trade in Gary, Ind. 
This total in- | 


exceeds $8,000,000 annually. 
{Continued on Page 9, Column 71] 
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Wheat, Rye, oni Feed Grains Were Higher, 


However, Says Depar 


Prices for farm products have continued 


with the exception of those for cash/| 
grains, the Department of Agriculture} 
in its weekly summary of farm | 
prices which follows in full text: | 
Most farm products continued the 
slowly downward trend of April up to 
about the middle of the month. Cash 
grain was an exception, with a tendency 
to generally higher prices on wheat, rye 
and the feed grains, the result of higher 
market supply and some unfavorable crop 
news. Cotton continued the gradually 
declining trend of the past two months. 
Most lines of livestock sold a little lower. 
Spring lambs declined sharply. Wool 
prices were fairly well maintained. Dairy 
and egg markets sagged off. Potatoes and 
onions lost part of prev gains. 
Exports of Cotton 
Exports of cotton to France 
so far this season, are 
for the like period a year a 
to Germany ere slightly 1 
ing to the New York 
Service, world consumy 
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| all 
fore found a ready outlet. 


} centers continued 


| prices were firm to slightly higher. 


| New York and Michigan. 


tment of Agriculture 


second week of April were small but mostly 
Gownward. Heavy stears grading medium 
to choice were fairly plentiful. The ex- 
treme top on such kinds was $10.75 at 


| Chicago, although the practical top was/| 


$10.50, and few sold above $10. Light 
steers and yearling steers were relatively 
searce, particularly in the better grades 
Medium and common light steers sold 
lower, the first apparent downturn on 
cheap kinds, in weeks. Most of these 
little cattle, while plainly bred, were 
meaty. 


Smaller hog receipts at Chicago and 11 


} important markets failed to prevent price 


declines ranging from 20 to 40 cents, due 
largely to the slow fresh pork trade. 


Lamb Prices Easier 


Old crop lamb prices at Chicago eased 
off after reaching the highest point since 

ugust, 1930. Reports at the beginning of 
April pointed to large crops of early lambs 
which were in better than average condi- 
tion at that date in nearly all areas ex- 
cept California. 

The limited demand for fleece wools was 
confined largely to 56s and 48s-50s, mod- 
erate sales of these kinds being at fairly 
steady prices. Strictly combing 64s and 


finey, and 58s and 60s Ohio and similar | 
| were slightly easier, due to offerings of 


new early shorn wools recently received. 
Spot foreign wools were very quiet at un- 
changed prices. 

A few calls were received for kid domes- 
tic mohair in original bag lots and on 


| sorted medium grade adult domestic mo- 


hair. 


The retail demand for eggs toward the 
middle of April 


mately 42 to 1 cent per dozen. 
the quantity of eggs now in storage is 
only slightly below the holdings for this 
time last year, the movement into storage 
is at a materially lowe# rate. Lack of in- 
terest for storage purposes is making it 


necessary for dealers to keep their stocks | 


moving. 
Receipts of fresh killed dressed poultry 
are very light, and for the most part 


consist of shipmemts of rather poor qual- | 


ity. Nearby broilers are in light receipt. 


Butter Markets 

The general tone of the mid-April but- 
ter markets was fairly steady. The sup- 
ply of medium and undergrade butter at 
markets continued light and there- 
Cold storage 
than a year ago. 
production are antici- 


holdings are lighter 
Further gains in 
pated. 

Markets in Wisconsin cheese production 
easy with the under- 
weak. If current April 


tone decidedly 


; cheese prices follow the usual trend, fur- 


ther price declines may be expected, as 
the five-year average (1925-1929) April 
price decline amounted to approximately 
s-cent. Last year, however, April quo- 
tations remained steady. 

Eastern jobbing markets held steady on 


most potatoes the second week of April, | 


except for a stronger 
Edward Island stock. 
kets were a little 


market on Prince 
Mid-western mar- 
lower. Sweet potato 
Onion 
markets were lower on both old and new 
crop onions, except yellow stock from 
Southeastern 
asparagus tended slightly downward 
price. Celery prices went down somewhat 
for southern stock but arrivals from Cali- 
fornia held firm. Strawberry prices were 
generally higher. California lettuce de- 
clined. City apple markets were unset- 
tled, with some signs of weakness. 
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Stores of Creamery Butter and Cold Storage Meats Both 
Exceed Average for Last Five Years 
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United States De- 
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lowing stock and cured meats, 
meluding lard, in cold storage warehouses 
and meat-packing nents on April 
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cent 
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storage April 1 were larger than last year and exceeded 
while stocks of creamery 
were 
15. 
figures for previous months have shown a 
The statement follows in full text: 


also above the five-year figure, the 
Stocks of case eggs were substantially 


Frozen Poultry 


The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, shows the fol- 
lowing cold storage holdings of frozen 
poultry on April 1, 1931: 

Total Frozen Poultry: 69,957,000 pounds com- 
pared with 105,708,000 pounds April 1, 1930, 
and a five-year average of 87,086,000 pounds 

Bre 8,875,000 pounds compared with 
15,631,000 pounds April 1, 1930, and a five- 
year average of 11,702,000 pounds. 

Fryers: 6,218,000 pounds compared with 
9,918,000 pounds April 1, 1930, and a five-year 
average of 6.769.000 pounds 

Roasters: '20,459,000 pounds compared with 
28,924,000 pounds April 1, 
year average of 26,418,000 pounds. 

Fowls: 14,744,000 pounds compared with 13,- 

3 »ounds April 1, 1930, and a five-year 
2 of 11,223,000 pounds. 

6,335,000 pounds compared with 
),000 pounds April 1, 1930, and a five- 
ear average of 10,620,000 pounds 

Miscellaneous Poultry 13,326,000 pounds 
compared with 24,898,000 pounds April 1, 1930, 
and a five-year average of 20,354,000 pounds. 

While the Bureau feels assured of the com- 
pleteness and accuracy of the total amount 
poultry reported, it cannot vouch for the 
accuracy and classification of the various sizes 
of chic There are @ number of con- 

\ holding are exceedingly heavy, 
impracticable to make segrega- 
reports Consequently, there 
contained in the figures shown 
roasters and possibly miscel- 


lers 
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laneous poul 

Fruits 
The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 


General Level of Wholesale Prices in March 


Declines From Figure Recorded in February 
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Quotations for Farm Products Flour Federation 
Continue Downward for Week 


Submits Evidence 


|Trade Commission Is Given 


Documents as Result of 
Court Decision 


The Millers’ National Federation at a 
hearing April 17 before the Federal Trade 
Commission turned over documentary evi- 
dence refused the Commission _ several 
years ago in an investgiation of the flour 
|milling industry. The documents were 


|Submitted as a result of a recent court 
}decision upholding the Commission's 
power to enforce subpoenas to procure 
|information desired by Congress. (A sum- 
mary of this decision was printed in the 
issue of Feb. 3.) 


| The documents, consisting of 922 letters 
and the minutes of 21 meetings, pertained 
|to a so-called code of ethics and prac- 
| tices in the flour milling industry. Cor- 
jrespondence of the Washburn-Crosby 
Company, a member of the federation, 
which also had been refused to the Com- 
mission, had been turned over prior to 
the hearing, the Commission's attorney, 
James T. Clark, announced. 


Questioned regarding the code, Herman 
Steen, secretary of the federation, de- 
clared that it is not now in force and 
|mnever has been enforced. Present at the 
hearing also were Karl D. Loos, attorney 
{for the federation, and Herman Fakner, 
Jashington, D. C., representative of the 
federation. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, the 





| Commission’s attorney announced that the | 


} evidence would be considered and that it 
|might form the basis for a special report. 


Production of Dyes 
Revealed Decrease 
During Last Year 


eased off, and with re-| 
| ceipts more than ample to meet the re-| 
quirements of the jobbing trade and the} 
Storage interests, prices declined approxi- | 
Although | 


‘Decline Was Less Than in 


Former Depression Years, | 


However, According to 


Tariff Commission 


Although there was a decrease of 22 per 
cent in the production of dyes during the 
| year 1930 as compared with the preceding 
| year, that decrease was less than that in 
| either of the depression years of 1921 or 
| 1924, it is revealed in a preliminary report 
|of the census of dyes and other synthetic 

organic chemicals just made public by the 
| Tariff Commission. Some features of the 
report are as follows: 

1, A production of 86,585,000 pounds of 
} dyes in 1930, representing a 22 per cent 
decrease from the peak output in 1929. 

2. Sales of 89,867,000 pounds of dyes val- 
ued at $38,670,000, representing a decrease 
of 15 per cent by quantity and 16 per cent 
by value from sales in 1929. 

3. Increase of 23 per cent in sales of un- 
classified and special dyes. 

Domestic Sales 

4. Decrease of 15 per cent in sales of 
domestic dyes of all classes, but decreases 
of only 2 per cent for vat dyes, other than 
indigo, 5 per cent for lake and spirit-sol- 
| uble, 6 per cent for direct and 10 per cent 
| for basic dyes. 


cent) and sulphur dyes (24 per cent). 

5. Sales exceeded production by 3.8 per 
cent in 1930, while in 1929 production ex- 
| ceeded sales by 5 per cent. 

6. Decrease of 18 per cent 
from 1929. 
7. Decrease of 35 per cent in 
| from 1929. 
The report also includes the following 
| information: 


imports 


The decrease in production and sales of | 


dyes in 1930, as compared with 1929, was 
less, however, than the decrease in either 
of the depression years 1921 or 1924. A 
|55 per cent decrease in production and 
| 59 per cent decrease in value occurred in 
the depression year of 1921 over 1920. A 
new production record was reached 


| production and a 26 per cent decrease in 
sales value in 1924. Since 1925, production 


and sales have gradually increased each | 


year to a new record in 1929. 
Surplus for Exportation 


sumption by quantity and about 90 per 
cent by value in 1929. There was in addi- 
{tion an exportable surplus of the bulk 
low-cost colors amounting to 28,000,000 
| pounds. 

The weighted average sales price of all 
domestic dyes sold in 1930 shows little 
change from the average for 1929. Average 
weighted price was 43 cents in 1930, 42.6 
cents in 1929, and 43 cents in 1928. In 
1917 the average unit production was $1.26, 
in 1920, 99 cents, and in 1921, the average 
unit weight of sales was 83 cents. Weighted 
average prices are obtained by dividing 
the total value of all dyes by the total 
quantity of sales. 


Heavy decreases occurred | 
in the mordant and chrome class (30 per | 


in exports | 


in| 
1923 followed by a 27 per cent decrease in |} 


In 1930, dyes of domestic production | 
supplied about 94 per cent of our con-| 


Ginnings Differ 
‘In Staple and 
| Improve in Grade 


Higher Percentage of Cotton 
| Tenderable on Futures. 
| Contracts This Season as| 
| Against Last Crop 

| 

| The cotton crop of the 1930-31 season 
| was of ' igher quality than in the preced- | 
jing season, and 84.6 per cent of the gin-| 
jnings were tenderable on futures con- 
| tracts, compared with 75.7 per cent last 
season, the Department of Agriculture 
| stated April 17. There was a sharp reduc- 
|tion in the amount under ‘%-inch staple | 
}length, and an increase in the amount} 
15-16 and 31-32 inch long. The De- 
|partment’s summary of the grade and| 
staple report follows in full text: | 
The fifth and last preliminary report! 
|on the grade and staple of cotton ginned 
this season was released today by the Bu-/| 
reau of Agricultural Economics, United | 
States Department of Agriculture. This) 
report is based on 13,730,629 bales of 
American upland cotton, reported by the 
Bureau of the Census March 20, 1931, for 
jthe crop of 1930. The Bureau of the 
Census also reports 23,254 bales of Amer- 
jican-Egyptian cotton for 1930. Accord- 
ing to this estimate, cotton ginned dur- 
ing the past season was higher in grade} 
and somewhat different in staple than the| 
cotton ginned during the 1929-30 season. | 


| Cotton 87 Per Cent White 


| Of about 13,730,600 bales of American | 
| upland cotton ginned during the season, | 
| 87.1 per cent was estimated to be white 
jin color, compared with 843 per cent 
|ginned last year; 69.3 per cent was white, | 
middling and better, compared with 63.3 
|per cent last year; cotton other than | 
white and extra white was 9.3 per cent, 
|compared with 12.5 per cent last year. 
| The estimates of staple length of up- | 
jland cotton show 13.4 per cent shorter 
than 7-8 inch, compared with 20.1 per 
cent ginned last year; 76.4 per cent, 7-8 | 
to 1 1-32 inches, inclusive, compared with 
68.7 per cent; and 10.2 per cent 1 1-16 
and over, compared with 11.2 per cent a 
year ago. 
| From the standpoint of tenderability in 
|settlement of contracts made subject to 
j;section 5 of the United States Cotton 
|Futures Act, an analysis of the figures 
|indicates a total of 11,621,100 bales, or 
|84.6 per cent tenderable, compared with 
|75.7 per cent tenderable in the case of 
| cotton ginned last year. Of tenderable 
| cotton, 10,221,100 bales, or 74.4 per cent of 
| total upland, ranged in staple from 7-8 


| 
| 


jinch to 1 1-32 inches, inclusive, and 1,400,- | 


|000 bales were over 1 1-32 inches in staple; 
|2,109,500 bales, or 15.4 per cent, of up- 





jland cotton were untenderable, compared 
| with 24.3 per cent of last year’s crop. 


}account of deficiency in grade alone; 
747,500 bales, for deficiency in 


| qualified, being untenderable in both grade 
}and staple. 


jcents in 1929 and 14 cents in 1928. 
mestic indigo sold for $1.42 a pound in 
1917. The pre-wai import price wes 15 
cents a pound. 

Sulphur black, the next leading color, 
shows an average sales price of 12.2 cents 
in 1930, as compared with 14 cents in 1929. 


Domestic Consumption 
The imports of coal-tar dyes in 1930 
|were by quantity about 6 per cent of ap- 
}parent consumption, assuming this to be 
equivalent to sales plus imports, minus 
exports. Based on preliminary figures, 
dyes manufactured in the United States 
supplied about 94 per cent of apparent 
consumption by quantity. By value, do- 


the consumption, assuming that consump- 
tion equals sales plus duty-paid value of 
imports, less exports. 

The total exports of coal-tar dyes in 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


Policy on Bankrupt’s 


Property Held Valid 


|Receiver’s Fire Insurance 
Found Payable to Trustee 


Sr. Lours, Mo., April 17.—Fire insurance 
|policies naming as insured the receiver 
of porperty owned by a bankrupt are not | 
voided because of a change of title or 


a trustee in bankruptcy, the United States 
|Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
perial Assurance Co. et al. v. Living- 
ston, etc. 

The receiver and trustee are merely | 
successive officers of the same court as to 





|the same property in that court and for| 
|the same beneficiaries, the court held. | 
Three of the policies in question, it} 


was pointed out, were issued to the re- 


Of | 
these, 275,400 bales were untenderable on | 
1,- | 
staple | i / \ 
alone; and 86,600 bales were doubly dis- | the six years for which estimates have 


| stated April 17. 
| estimated 


13.7 cents in 1930, as compared with 14.9} 
Do- | 


| mestic dyes supplied about 90 per cent of | 
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Cotton Exports 
Larger for Month 


Total Volume for Current Sea- 
son Declines, However, 
Under Last Year 


Exports* of cotton during March in- 
creased by 127,000 bales over those of 
March, 1930, and by 172,000 bales over 
those of February last, according to the 
Commerce Department’s Textile Division. 
The total exports for the eight months 
of the current cotton season, amounting | 
to 5,510,000 bales, are 262,000 bales lower 
th the exports for the corresponding 
eight months of the 1929-30 season. The 
value of cotton exports during March in- 
creased by $10,480,000 over those of Feb- 
ruary but were $7,065,000 lower than the 
exports of March, 1930, while the total 
exports for the eight months are $226,- 
000,000 below those of the corresponding 
eight months of last season. 


The improvement in the conditions of 
the cotton manufacturing industry of the | 
United States continued during March. 
The production of piece goods was slightly 
larger than in February but the average 
weekly sales in March were 59,000,000 
yards compared with 81,000,000 yards in 
February and 73,000,000 yards in March, 
1930. However, the sales during March 
were about 9 per cent above production. 
Although the unfilled orders decreased 
by 22,000,000 yards or 5's per cent the 
decrease in the stocks was much larger, 
being 46,000,000 yards and a little over 14 
per cent. The quantity of unfilled orders 
is about 100,000,000 yards above the stocks 
at the end of the month. 


The consumption of cotton during 
March increased by 56,000 bales over the 
consumption in February and was only 
17,000 bales smaller than the consumption 
during March, 1930. Thus, the consump- 
tion of raw cotton during the given month 
is closer to that of the corresponding 
month of the previous season than during 
any month so far this season. However, 
the consumption for the eight months of 
the season is about 926,000 bales below 
that of last season.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 





Farm Wheat Stocks 
Reduced 45 Million 


Bushels in March 


Decrease for Month Largest 
In Six Years, Department 
Of Agriculture Says; 114 
Million Bushels Remain 


Stocks of wheat on farms in the United 
States April 1 were larger than last year, 
although the disappearance of wheat from 
farms during March was the largest in 


been made, the Department of ‘Agriculture 
Farm stocks April 1 are 
114,983,000 bushels and the 
in March was 45,299,000 
statement follows in full 


at 
disappearance 
bushels. The 
text: 

Stocks of wheat remaining on farms on 
April 1, 1931, are about 12,600,000 bushels 
greater than last year, about 3,300,000 
bushels less than in 1929 and 17,800,000 


bushels greater than the five-year aver- | 


age for the years 1926 to 1930, according 


jto a report of the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. 


Estimated Stocks 
The estimated farm stocks of wheat on 


| Kansas 


Wyoming 


| 


April 1, 1931, were 114,983,000 bushels, com- | 


pared with 102,352,000 bushels on April 1, 
1930, 117,664,000 bushels on April 1, 1929, 
and a five-year average (1926-1930) of 
97,179,000 bushels. 

The disappearance of wheat from farms 
during March as measured by estimates 
of farm stocks on March 1 and April 1, 
was the greatest in 1931 in the six years 
covered by th eestimates. Disappearance 
from farms during March was 45,299,000 


| bushels in 1931, 27,402,000 bushels in 1930, 


and 33,732,000 bushels in 1929 while the 


five-year average (1926-1930) was 31,330,- | 


000 bushels. 
Data Analyzed 


These estimates of stocks of wheat on 
farms as of April 1 were intended for 
publication on April 9 but publication was 





|interest when the receiver is succeeded by | 


|Circuit held recently in the case of Im-| 


| paring the estimates. 


delayed because of the necessity of analyz- 
ing certain other data to provide com- 
parable figures for prior years. Returns 
by reporters on wheat production in the 
preceding year and April 1 stocks of wheat 
on their own farms were available back to 
April 1, 1926. 

These data together with the March 1 
judgment reports and the present April 
1 judgment reports were utilized in pre- 
The analysis dis- 
closed the need of some revisions in the 


March 1 estimates of stocks in preceding | 


years. Further study is required to accom- 
plish such a revision. The estimates pub- 


lished herewith are, however, comparable | 


for April 1 of the six years and are 


Indigo, the leading color made in this|cejyer after the election and qualification | further comparable with the previously 


country, shows an average sales price of 


Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold storage holdings of fruits 
on April 1, 1931: 

201,000 barrels of applies 
481,000 barrels April 1, 1930, 
average of 845,000 barrels 

6,835,000 boxes of apples 
4,790,000 boxes April 1, 1930, 
average Of 4,920,000 boxe: 

1,300,000 bushel baskets of apples com- 
pared with 1,555,000 bushe baskets April 1, 
1930, and a five-year average of 1,077,000 bushel 
baskets. 

462,000 boxes of pears compared with 265,- 
000 boxes April 1, 1930, and a five-year ayv- 
erage of 184,000 boxes. 

8,000 bushel baskets of pears compared with 
3,000 bushel baskets April 1, 1930, and a five- 
year average Of 15,000 bushel baskets 
| 60,745,000 pounds of frozen and preserved 
fruits compared with 38,554,000 pounds April 
1, 1930, and a five-year average of 37,417,000 
pounds. 


compared with 
and a five-year 


compared with 
and a five-year 


Mar. 
1931 
75.5 74.5 
70.1 70.6 
60.4 59.3 
69.6 70.7 
7 74.2 
7.4 


Feb. 
1931 A 

342 
416 
636 
414 
348 
144 
610 
131 
954 
980 
550 
134 
166 
195 


Foods 


Meats 

Other foods a 
Building materials 
Lumber ones 
Brick 

Cement re 
Structural steel 
Paint materials 
Other 
Chemicals and drugs 
Chemicals 

Drugs and pharmac 
Fertilizer materials 
Mixed fertilizers 
Miscellaneous 
Cattle feed 
Paper and 
Rubber 
Automobile tires 
Other miscellancou 
Raw macerials 
Semimanu.act 
Finished products 
Nonagricultural comr 
All commodities less 
foods 


73.7 


86.6 
57.7 
89.0 
95.0 
102.0 
69.6 
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76.9 
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81.7 
59.0 
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126 
255 
742 


79.7 
57.4 
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Butter, cheese and milk .. 


building materials 


lof the trustee, but before the receiver | 
|had turned over the custody of the prop- | 
erty to the trustee. The court held that | 
|the receiver had an insurable interest be- 
cause it was his duty to protect and con- 
serve the estate. 

| It was further ruled that the assign- 
jment of a mortgage on the insured prop- 
jerty after the loss but prior to the suit 
}does not invalidate the interest of the 
lassignee of the mortgage under the pol- 
icies. The insurers had contended that | 
under a “loss payable” clause attached to | 
|the policies they were entitled to assign- | 
|}ment of the mortgage, but the court de- | 
clared that there was no proof that the 
the loss 


}companies had offered to pay SS | 
In addi- | 


jand had demanded assignment. 
|tion, it was held that since the policies 
|were valid as to the trustee, there is no} 
jright of subrogation and assignment. 
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76.7 
83.7 
82.0 
70.8 
81.9 
74.2 
81.5 
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lable, 


(Issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor) 


published March 1 estimates for the six} 
| Tallulah, 


years. 


Weekly Calendar Fixed 


By Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission has just 
announced its calendar of public hearings 
for the week of April 20, as follows: 


Hearings in the Commission's investigation 
of cottonseed prices will be resumed April 22 
in Houston, Tex., following adjournment Fri- 
day in New Orleans, La 

A final argument its scheduled to be held 
at the Commission's headquarters in Washi: 
ton, 1800 Virginia Avenue N. Y., as follo 


Kotex Company, of Chicago, April 20, 2 p. m 


|in the matter of alleged misrepresentation of 


product; Docket 1782 . 
Testimony will be taken in cases in which 


|} complaints have been issued by the Commis- 


sien as follows 

Franklin Paint Co., Madison Paint Co., and 
Progress Paint Co., all of Cleveland; April 21, 
Cleveland, Hollenden Hotel; alleged misrepre- 
sentation in sale of paint and paint mate- 
rial; John W. Bennett, trial examiner; Henry 
Miller, Commission's attorney. Dockets 1567 
1573, 1575. 

Chatham Manufacturing Co., of Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; April 21, Chicago, 2246 Transpor- 
tation Building; alleged misrepresentation in 
sale of blankets; E. C. Alvord, trial examiner; 
A. M. Craven, Commission's attorney. 
Docket 1777. 

Beacon Manufacturing Co., of New Bedford, 
Mass.; April 20, El Paso, Tex.; April 22, Gal- 
veston, Tex., and April 24, New Orleans, La.; | 
alleged misrepresentation in sale of blankets; 
John W. Norwood, trial examiner; Henry C 
Lank, Commission's attorney. Docket 1873.— 
(Issued by the Federal Trade Commission.) 


Illinois Auto Insurers Held | 
_ Not Entitled to Free Maps | 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., April 17. | 


The Secretary of State is not authorized | 
to furnish road maps issued by the State | 
to an insurance agency to be enclosed 
with automobile insurance policies sold to 
clients, Attorney General Oscar E. Carl- 
strom has just held in an opinion to Sec- 
retary William J. Stratton. 

Mr. Carlstrom said that if the maps 
were furnished to this agency, every other 
insurance agency would be entitled to the | 
same privilege as would other commercial | 
organizations whose operations are closely 
associated with the State highways. 


| March, 
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Farm Aid Loans 
For All Purposes 
Total 35 Millions 


Department of Agriculture 
Reports Advances Made 
From Three Appropria- 
tions of Last Congress 


All relief loans, approved in behalf of 
farmers, out of all Federal appropriations 
made during the drought emergency, 
totaled $35,302,944 on April 14, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated on that day. 
This amount was allotted in 254,162 loans, 
and included all advances made from the 
total of the appropriations of $45,000,000, 
of $20,000,000 and of $2,000,000, respec- 
tively, made available by the last session 
of Congress, it is stated. 

Crop production loans to farmers, ad- 
vanced from the $45,000,000 appropriation, 
numbered 209,126 on April 14 and involved 
an approved amount of $31,761,776, ac- 
cording to the Department. Loans to fi- 
nance agricultural credit corporations 
amounted to $237,930. (A summary of the 


statement was published in the issue of 
April 17.) 

The statement covering crop production 
loans approved up to and including April 
14 follows in full text: 


Total loans approved: 

Number 

131,339 
61,293 
39,543 
12,742 
9,245 


254,162 $35,301,944 
Approved loans, $45,000,0C0 appropriation: 


Number Amount 
$1,914,488 
6,835,192 
600 
140,777 
1,425,464 
202,293 
603,727 
111,425 
1,706,369 
2,326,958 
69,696 
38,666 
15,590 
323,459 
603,709 
374,260 
177,388 
1,169,670 
1,056,205 
102,729 
1,236,839 
2,325 
69,226 
251,980 
1,543,093 
2,212,370 
1,519,299 
396,960 
296,414 
34,610 


Amount 
$18,127,473 
7,053,438 
5,724,376 
3,131,930 
264,727 


Memphis 

St. Louis . 
Washington 
Grand Forks 
Fort Worth 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 


Kentucky .. 
Louisiana .. 
Maryland . 
Michigan .. 
Minnesota .. 
Mississippi .. 
Missouri 
Montana 

New Mexico . 
North Carolina . 
North Dakota . 


18,614 
12,056 
5,222 
1,129 
7,502 
5,414 
604 
12,348 
3 

418 
1,166 
12,197 
13,065 
10,385 
665 
2,814 
168 


209,126 $31,761,776 
Approved loans, $20,000,000 appropriation: 


Number Amount 
1,135 $61,898 
14,164 922,170 
16 853 
162 12,958 
4 260 
2,149 93,898 
5,205 422,656 
5,729 438,337 
1,088 109,122 
9 385 
276 13,439 
795 44,646 
3,629 249,689 
3,421 201,923 
273, 14,592 
27 730 
38,082 $2,587,556 

$2,000,000 appropriation: 


Number Amount 
552 $89,533 
2,018 290,557 
303 47,752 
524,770 


952,612 


3 
2 
1 


Ohio . 
Oklahoma 
Oregon $2 
South Carolina 
South Dakota . 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Illinois 

indiana .... 
Kansas 
Kentucky ... 
Louisiana ... 
Mississippi 
Missour1 

New Mexico .., 
North Carolina ., 
Oklahoma 
‘rennessee 

‘Texas 

Virginia iw 
West Virginia 


Approved loans, 


Alabama .. 

Georgia ... wedes 
North Carolina ,.. 
South Carolina ,.. 


Farm Credit Loans 

Federal loans, {rom iunds administered 
by the Department of Agriculture, for the 
purchase of stock in agricultural credit 
corporations have been made to stock- 
holders in agricultural credit corporations 
in seven States, according to an announce- 
ment by Secretary Hyae’s National Ad- 
visory Loan Committee. The total of Fed- 
eral loans to stockholders in the 12 agri- 
cultural credit corporations is $237,930. 
Members of five other corporations have 
made loan applications totaling about 
$150,000. ‘The number of stockholders to 
whom loans have been made in the various 
corporations varies from 1 to 55, with an 
average of a little more than 12. The 
average individual loan is about $1,600. 

Corporations Listed 

A complete list of the corporations, 
members of which have received loans 
from the fund of $10,000,000 tentatively 
set aside for the purpose, is given below. 

Blytheville Cotton Finance Corporation, 
Blytheville, Ark., $10,500. 

Andalusia Credit Corporation, Anda- 
lusia, Ala., $30,000. 

Planters Agricultural Credit 
tion, Memphis, Tenn., $37,500. 

Tri-State Credit Corporation, Memphis, 
Tenn., $12,500. 

North Missouri Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration, Trenton, Mo., $25,000. 

Pemiscot Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion, Caruthersville, Va., $17,500. 

Madison County (‘Agricultural 
Corporation, Canton, Miss., $8,500. 

Louisiana Delta Discount Corporation, 
La., $21,000. 

Hutson Agricultural Credit Corporation, 
Newport, Ark., $40,000. 

DeWitt Farmers Credit Corporation, De- 
Witt, Ark., $15,000. 

Dillon Agricultural 
Dillon, S. C., $2,930. 

Memphis Cotton Discount Corporation, 
Memphis, Tenn., $17,500. 


Corpora- 


Credit 


Loan Association, 


Production and Shipment 
Of Portland Cement Drops 
The Portland cement industry in 

1931, produced 8,227,000 barrels, 

shipped 7,172,000 barrels from the mills, 

and had in stock at the end of the month 

29,627,000 barrels. Production of Portland 

cement in March, 1931, showed a decrease 

of 26.7 per cent and shipments a decrease 
of 18.7 per cent, as compared with March, 

1930. Portland cement stocks at the mills 

were 3.3 per cent lower than a year ago. 
The statistics here presented are com- 

piled from reports for March, received by 
the Bureau of Mines from all manufac- 
turing plants except four, for which esti- 
mates have been included in lieu of ac- 


| tual returns. 
! 


In the following statement of relation 
of production to capacity the total out- 
put of finished cement is compared with 


| the estimated capacity of 165 plants both 


at the close of March, 1931, and of March, 
1930. The estimates include increased ca- 


| pacity due to extensions and improve- 
| ments during the period. 


12 Months 
66.1 
38.6 
59.7 


March, 1930 

March, 1931 ..... 
February, 1931 ‘ 
January, 1931 60.6 
December, 1930 61.5 


38.2 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


Tariff Inquiry Asked 
On Tissue Paper Hats 


An application for an investigation by 
the Tariff Commission on crepe and tissue 
paper hats and novelties has been filed 
with the Commission, according to a Com- 
mission announcement April 17. The in- 
crease was requested by the A. A. Faxon 
Co., 114 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


\ 





Effect of State’s 
Procedural Rules 
In Federal Court 


Case Involving Contributory 
Negligence Held Not to 
Require Jury Finding as 
Provided by Arizona 


G. E. Herron 
v 


SouTHERN Pactric ComPANny. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No 


. 131. 

On certificate from ne eet Coens of 

Appeals for the Nint ircuit. 
Submitted by P. H. Hayes, M. J. DOUGH 

ERTY, and J. A. Watsn for G. E. Herron; 

and Caries H. Batts, ALEXANDER 

Baker and Lovis B. Witney for South- 

ern Pacific Co. 

* Opinion of the Court 
April 13, 1931 

Mr. Chief Justice Hucnes delivered the 

ini f the court. ae ae 
Prhis action was brought in the District 
Court of the United States for the — 
trict of Arizona to recover damages vod 
personal injuries resulting from a CO . 
sion between the plaintiff's automobile an 
the defendant's train. The accident oc- 
curred in Phoenix, Ariz. At the close a 
the testimony on the part of the plaintiff, 
the court directed a verdict for the de- 
fendant, upon the ground that the plain- 
tiff was guilty of contributory negligent. 

The plaintiff appealed to the yon 
Court of Appeals. That court states — 
if the court below was at liberty to fol- 
low the settled rule in the courts of the 
United States that “whenever, in the trial 
of a civil case, it is clear that the state 
of the evidence is such as not to warrant 
a verdict for a party, and that if such a 
verdict were rendered, the other party 
would be entitled to a new trial, it is the 
right and duty of the judge to direct the 
jury to find according to the views of the 
court” (Barrett v. Virginian Railway Com- 
pany, 250 U. S. 473, 476), the action of the 
trial court was justified. But section 5, 


article 18, of the Constitution of Arizona | 


provides: “The defense of contributory 
negligence or of assumption of risk shall, 
in all cases whatsoever, be a question of 
fact and shall, at all times, be left to the 
jury.” 

Questions Certified 

In view of this requirement, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals has certified the follow- 
ing questions of law for the decision of 
this court: 

“First. Is the above provision of the 
Constitution of the State of Arizona bind- 
ing and controlling upon a Federal court 
sitting in that State? Or, putting the 
question in another form: 


“Second. May a Federal court sitting | 


in the State of Arizona direct a verdict 
for the defendant 


gence, notwithstanding the State consti- 
tutional provision to the contrary?” _ 

Construing the constitutional provision, 
the Supreme Court of Arizona in Inspira- 
tion Consolidated Copper Company V. 
Conwell, 21 Ariz. 480, 486, 487, 190 Pac. 
88, 90, 91, said: “The language of the 
provision is plain and unambiguous, and 
to our minds clearly indicates that the 
power or duty to finally and conclusively 
settle the question of contributory negli- 
gence or assumption or risk is, by its 
terms, transferred from the court to the 
jury. * * * We think that the evident 
purpose and intent of the provision is tO 
make the jury the sole arbiter of the 
existence or nonexistence of contributory 
negligence or assumption of risk in all 
actions for personal injuries.” (Note 1.) 

It does not appear to be insisted by 
the appellant, and it could not be main- 
tained, that this constitutional provision 
must be followed by the Federal courts 
by virtue of the Conformity Act. U. S. 
C., tit. 28, section 724. The State, without 
violating the requirements of due process, 
may provide such a rule for its own 
courts, as it may do away with the jury 
altogether (Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company v. Cole, 251 U. S. 54, 
56), but in view of its nature and effect, 
the rule cam not be regarded as one 
that relates merely to practice or to a 
“form” or “mode of proceeding.” 

Federal Court’s Authority 

The provision “cuts deep into the right, 
observed at common law, by which a de- 
fendant can obtain a decision by the court, 
upon a proven state of facts.” Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company v. 
Spencer, 20 F. (2d) 714, 716. Even with 
respect to the burden of proof as to con- 
tributory negligence, this court has said: 
“But it is a misnomer to say that the 
question as to the burden of proof as to 
contributory negligence is a mere mat- 
ter of State procedure. For, in Vermont, 
and in a few other States, proof of plain- 
.iff's freedom from fault is a part of the 
very substance of his case. * * * But the 
United States courts have uniformly held 
that as a matter of general law, the bur- 
den of proving contributory negligence is 
on the defendant. The Federal courts 
have enforced that principle, even 


den ison the plaintiff.” 
Railway Company v. 
507, 512. See, 


Central Vermont 


also, Beutler v. Grand 
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Negligent Husband | 
Is Liable to Wife 


Arkansas Court Holds That 
Either Spouse May Sue 
Other for Damages | 


Litr_e Rock, Ar, April 17. | 

In its first ruling on the problem, the/| 
Arkansas Supreme Court has held that/ 
a married woman may bring an action in| 
the courts of the State against her hus- 
band for an injury received due to his 
alleged negligence. 

The action, in which damages were 
-laimed for injuries sustained when the 
‘amily car left the highway and over- 
curned, was brought under the provisions 
>f a 1919 Act of the General Assembly 
which defines the legal rights of married 
yomen. The statute amended a legis- | 
ative act of 1915 to make it conform with | 
he equal suffrage amendment to the| S. Pat. Q. 352.) 

Jonstitution of the United States. | Frepertc H. Woop (Bruce BroMLey and 

The Amendatory Act of 1919 was held| CHartes F. Curtey with him on the 
in the majority opinion to have made| brief), for Farbweixe vormals Meister 
vomen wholly independent of the doc-} Lucius & Bruning; ALmMuTH C. VANDIVER 
rine of marital unity and to have sup- for Badische-Anilin & Soda Fabrik and 
ylanted the common law prohibition) Deutsche Gold & Silber Scheide Anstalt; 
ygainst husband or wife suing the other| G. Carrot, Topp (W. S. Grece with him 
lor negligent injury. on the brief), for E. I. du Pont de 

In referring to the two legislative en-| Nemours & Company; Josepx H. CxoaTe 


‘ Jr. (Wm. G. Manarry, Serrorpe M. 
ey By oe ne STELLWAGEN and JAMES GARRETSON With 


i i him on the brief), for the Chemical 
yation of married women so that they} - é 1 
might enjoy all rights in law and equity Foundation, Inc.; submitted by THomas 


| FARBWERKE VORMALS MEISTER Luctus & 
BRUNING ET AL. 
+ v. 
CHEMICAL FOUNDATION, INC., ET AL. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
| Nos. 179, 180, 181, 182, 271, 272, 273 and 274. 
| On writs of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit. (4 U. 


of those rights they may even sue their'| Tuomas E. Ruopes, Special Assistant to 


husbands. Married women became wholly 
independent of the doctrine of marital 
unity. They now can enter into mar- 
riage contracts without fear of their prop- 


the Attorney General, for Walter O. 
Woods, Treasurer, and Howard Suther- 
land, Alien Property Custodian. 


Opinion of the Court 


erty or personal rights being unlawfully 





abridged by an antagonistic public pol- 
icy.” 

‘Chief Justice Jesse C. Hart and Associate | 
Justice Turner Butler dissented on the 
ground that the statute did not contem- 
plate that women living with their hus-| 
bands should be permitted to maintain} 
actions against them for accidental 


in- | 


April 13, 1931 


Mr. Justice McReyNo.ps delivered the 
opinion of the court. 


The writs in the eight above-entitled | 


causes were granted upon the petitions of 
parties to four suits instituted to recover 
compensation for use by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. of three patents, for- 
merly owned by three of them (the Ger- 


|man corporations), under licenses issued 


in an action to re-| 
cover damages for personal injuries, when | 
it appears as a matter of law that the) 
plaintiff was guilty of contributory negli- 


in | 
trials in States which hold that the bur- | 


White, 238 U. S.| 


accorded a femme sole, and in respect} D. THacHeR, Solicitor General, and 
| 


juries. 
=—ae — ; ; ———— |as provided by the Trading . ae 
St. Louis Railroad Company v. Horst, 93| Enemy Act, approved Oct. 6, 1917. 40 Stat. 
U. S. 291, 300); or that the court shall| 411, 420, 421, 459, 460, 1020, 1021. 
not express any opinion upon the facts} April 6, 1917, the Unitea States declared 
| (Vicksburg & Meridian Railroad Company | War with Germany; July 1, 1921, Congress 
v. Putnam, 118 U. 8. 545, 553). or charge! declared it at an end. 
the jury with regard to matters of fact 
| (St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
| Railway Company v. Vickers, 122 U. S. 
| 360, 363); or shall not direct a verdict, 
where the evidence is such that a verdict 
| the other way would be set aside. (Barrett L 
vy. Virginian Railway Company, supra). Property Custodian; also to license do- 
In a trial by jury in a Federal court, mestic corporations to make, use and vend 
the judge is not a mere moderator, but | articles covered by enemy-owned patents, 
jis the governor of the trial for the pur- | upon agreed terms, payments therefor to 
ie of assuring its proper conduct and | be deposited with the United States Treas- 


Provisions of Trading 


With the Enemy Act 
The Trading With the Enemy Act au- 


ury in trust for the owners. And it, de- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] clared—section 10—that such a li€ense 


Summary of 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT 
Published in Full Text in This Issue 


COURTS—Supreme Court of United States—Review on certiorari—Disposition on 
death of party pending application—Remand of cause to State court for determina- 
tion of questions— 

On the death of war veteran’s mother pending an application to the Supreme 
Court of the United States for certiorari to review a decision of the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota awarding installments of war risk insurance, due after the death 
of the father, who was the designated beneficiary, to the veteran’s administrator 
for payment to the mother in preference to his creditors, the Supreme Court did 
not dismiss the writ, as it was permitted to do, since such disposition would have 
left the judgment to be enforced by the administrator without a determination of 
his right, but vacated the judgment and remanded the cause to the State court 
for determination of the question of whether the installments should be paid to 
the mother’s administrator, or to the veteran’s administrator for the benefit of his 
creditors or to the surviving brothers and sisters, if any, as members of the class 
of permitted beneficiaries under section 300 of the War Veterans’ Act of 1924 as 
amended in 1925.—Pagel, Adm., etc., v. MacLean, Adm., etc. (Sup. Ct. U. S.—6 
U. S. Daily, 409, April 18, 1931. 


TRIAL—Questions for jury—Contributory negligence—Provision of State Constitu- 
tion as affecting Federal court—Conformity Act—Rules of Decision Act— 


A Federal court sitting in the Stare of Arizona may direct a verdict for the 
defendant in a personal injury action, when it appears as a matter of law that the 
plaintiff was guilty of contributory negligence, because the conclusive nature of the 
evidence makes the question one of law and not of fact, notwithstanding a provision 
of the Constitution of Arizona that “the defense of contributory negligence or of 
assumption of risk shall, in all cases whatsoever be a question of fact and shall, at 
all times, be left to the jury,” since such provision of the State Constitution is not 
binding and controlling upon a Federal court sitting in the State, neither under.the 
Conformity Act, the rule prescribed by the Constitution not relating merely to 
practice or to a “form” or “mode of proceeding,” but affecting a defendant's right 
to a decision upon a proven state of facts, as a matter of law, or under the so-called 
“Rules of Decision” Act providing that “the laws of the several States, except where 
the Constitution, treaties, or statutes of the United States otherwise require or 
provide, shall be regarded as rules of decision in trials of common law in the courts 
of the United States in cases where they apply,” inasmuch as the trial judge in a 
Federal! court is not a mere moderator but is the governor of the trial for the pur- 
pose of assuring its proper conduct and of determining questions of law, and since 
such function is not a local matter, and the court, in the exercise of the function, 
is not bound by State laws or constitutional provisions which would interfere 
therewith—Herron v. Southern Pacific Co. (Sup. Ct. U. S.—6 U. S. Daily, 408, 
April 18, 1931. 





WAR—Enemy property—Seizure of patents by Alien Property Custodian—Right to 
royalties for use under licenses granted by Federal Trade Commission— 

German corporations, as owners of patents which had been seized by the Alien 
Property Custodian under the Trading with the Enemy Act after licenses to use 
the patents had been granted by the Federal Trade Commission under an order of 
the President, were not entitled to the royalties which had accrued under such 
licenses, since the Alien Property Custodian by seizure of the “letters patent and 
every right, title and interest with respect thereto,” subject to the rights of the 
licensee, acquired not only the patents but also the right to recover such accrued 
rovalties—Farbwerke vormals Meister Lucius & Bruning et al. v. Chemical Founda- 

"tion, Inc., et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S)—6 U. S. Daily, 408, April 18, 1931. 





Trunk Junction Railway Company, 224 | 


U. S. 85, 88. 


Nor is the provision applicable, which | 


the appellant invokes, that “the laws of 
the several States, except where the 


Constitution, treaties, or statutes of the! 
United States otherwise require or pro- | 


vide, shall be regarded as rules of deci- 
Sion in trials at common law, in the courts 
of the United States, in cases where they 
apply.” U.S. C. Tit. 28, section 725. The 


controlling principle governing the deci- | 


Patents 


PATENTS—Trading with the enemy— 

Alien enemies were owners in 1918 of patents on which the Federal Trade Com- 
mission issued licenses in 1918, although patents were seized in 1919 by Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian and sold by him in same year to Chemical Foundation, but the 
alien enemies were not owners of royalties under the licenses and could not sue 
therefor in 1922; their title to sue was not aided by the Settlement of War Claims 
Act of 1928.—Farbwerke vormals Meister Lucius & Bruning et al. v. Chemical 
Foundation, Inc., et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—6 U.S. Daily, 408, April 18, 1931. 


sion of the present question is that State | 


laws cannot alter the essential character | 


or function of a Federal court. 


The function of the trial judge in a) 


Federal court is not in any sense a local 


matter, and State statutes which would | 
interfere with the appropriate perform- | 


ance of that function are not binding upon 


the Federal court under either the Con- | 
formity Act or the “Rules of Decision” | 


Act. 


Thus, a Federal court is not subject to | 


State regulations, whether found in con- 
stitutional provisions or in statutes, pro- 
viding that the court shall not give an 
instruction to the jury unless reduced to 
writing, or that written instructions shall 
be taken by the jury in their retirement 
(Nudd v. Burrows, 91 U. S. 426, 441. 442; 
Lincoln y. Power, 151 U. S. 436, 442); or 
that the court shall require the jury to 
answer special interrogatories in addition 
to their general verdict (Indianapolis & 


1.—See also, Davis vy. Boggs, 22 Ariz. 497, 199 
Pac. 116; Wiser v. Copeland, 23 Ariz. 325, 203 
Pac. 565; Varela v. Reid, 23 Ariz. 414, 204 Pac. 
1017; Morenci Southern Railway Co. v. Mon- 
sour, 24 Ariz. 49, 206 Pac. 589: Cf. Southern 
Pacific Co. v. Fisher, 35 Ariz. 87, 274 Pac. 779. 

2—Under the Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act (U. 8. C., Tit. 45, section 53) contributory 
negligence is not a defense but only goes in 
mitigation of damages. Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Co. v. Ward, 252 U. 8. 18, 
21, 23; Grand Trunk Western Railway Co. V. 
Lindsay, 233 U. S. 42, 49. As to the defense of 
assumption of risk under that act, see Sea- 
board Air Line Railway v. Horton, 233 U. 8. 
492; Jacobs v. Southern Railway, 241 U. 8. 229, 
235; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Co. v, Ward, supra. See, also, Longshoremen's 
& Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act (U. 5. 
C., Tit. 33, section 905); Nogueira v. New York, 

ew Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., 281 U. 
. 128, 131, 137. 


PATENTS—Trading with the enemy— 

Alien Property Custodian, in seizing patents in 1919 of alien enemies, acquired 
title to patents and also right to recover royalties under license granted in 1918 by 
Federal Trade Commission, although deed of seizure did not specifically mention 
right to recover for past infringement or for such royalties; and in selling all the 
seized rights to Chemjcal Foundation, he divested himself of both title to patents 
and also right to recover royalties——Farbwerke vormals Meister Lucius & Bruning 
et al. v. Chemical Foundation, Inc., et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S.—6 U. S. Daily, 408, 
April 18, 1931. 


PATENTS—Indoxyl! derivatives—Ownership determined— 


Patent 680395 to Pfleger for Process of Making Indoxy! Derivatives held not proper 
basis of suit; Patent 868294 to Schmidlin for Process of Producing Phenylglyein and 
its Homologues held not proper basis of suit; Patent 718340 to Graul for Process of 
Making Cyan-methyl Derivatives of Aromatic Amides held not proper basis of 
suit.—Farbwerke vormals Meister Lucius & Bruning et al. v. Chemical Foundation, 
Inc., et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—6 U.S. Daily, 408, Ap~il 18, 1931. 


PATENTS—Apparatus for dog racing not infringed and invalid— 

Patent 1379224 to Smith for Apparatus for Dog Racing, claims 1 and 2 held not 
infringed; Patent 1507439 to Smith for Apparatus for Dog Racing held invalid; 
Patent 1507440 to Smith for Apparatus for Dog Racing held invalid.—Smith, Adm., 
etc., v. Springdale Amusement Park, Ltd., et al. (Sup. Ct. UW. S)—6 U. S. Daily, 
408, April 18, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 


GAIN OR LOSS—Basis—March 1, 1913, value— 

A taxpayer who was unable to establish the March 1, 1913, value of certain 
rights acquired in 1906 and disposed of in 1920 at less than cost was not entitled to a 
deductible loss; the impossibility of establishing a specific fact, made essential by 
the statute as a prerequisite to the allowance of a loss, does not justify a decision 
for the taxpayer based upon a consideration only of the remaining factors, par- 
ticularly when it appears that no attempt was made to produce the best available 
evidence for determining the missing factor—Burnet v. Houston. (Sup. Ct. U. 
5.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 409, April 18, 1931. 


| thorized the President to appoint_an Alien | 


Custodian 


should be a complete defense fo any suit 
by the owner for damages on account of 
anything done thereunder, except as pro- 
vided by subsection (f), which follows: 

The owner of any patent * * * under which 
a license js granted hereunder may, after the 
efid of the war and until the expiration of 
one year thereafter, file a bill -in equity 
against the licensee * * * for recovery from 
the said licensee for all use and enjoyment 
|} of the said patented invention, * * *. The 
amount of said judgment and decree, when 
| final, shall be paid on order of the court to 
the owner of the patent from the fund de- 
posited by the licensee, so far as such de- 
posit will satisfy said judgment and decree; 
i 


License No. 19, granted Jan. 21, 1918, 
| by the Federal Trade Commission, acting 
|}under designation by the President, au- 
| thorized the E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
| Co. to make, use and vend the inventions 
|covered by United States Letters Patent 
| Nos. 680395, 868294, and 718340, severally 
;} owned by German corporations, petition- 
| ers in Causes Nos. 180, 181 and 182. Sub- 
| stantial payments by the licensee were 
deposited in the Treasury. The license 
terminated Sept. 1, 1920. 


The Act of Marcn 28, 1918, 40 Stat. 459, 
460, amended section 12, Trading with the 
| Enemy Act, to provide—“The Alien Prop- 
}erty Custodian shall be vested with all| 
the powers of a common law trustee in 
respect of all property, other than money, 
| Which has been or shall be, or which has 
| been or shall be required to be, conveyed, 
transferred, assigned, delivered, or paid 
over to him in pursuance of the provisions 
|of this act, and, in addition thereto * * * 
shall have power to manage such prop- 
| erty and do any act or things in respect 
thereof or make any disposition thereof 
or of any part thereof, by sale or other- 
wise, and exercise any rights or powers 
which may be or become appurtenant 
thereto or to the owner thereof:” 





Quotations From 


'Amendatory Laws 


And the Act of Nov. 4, 1918, 40 Stat. 1020, | 
1021, amended subsection (c) of section 7 
to read— 

If the President shall so require any money 
or other property including (but not thereby 
limiting the generality of the above) patents, 
copyrights, applications therefor, and rights 
to apply for the same, trade marks, choses 
in action, and rights and claims of every 
character and description owing or belong- 
} ing to or held for, by, on account of, or on 
behalf of, or for the benefit of, an enemy or 
ally of enemy not holding a license granted 

by the President hereunder, which the 
| President after investigation shall determine 
is so owing or so belongs or is so held, shall 
be conveyed, transferred, assigned, delivered, 
or paid over to the Alien Property Custodian, 
or the same may be seized by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian; and all property thus acquired 
shall be held, administered and disposed of as 
| elsewhere provided in this act. 

Any requirement made pursuant to this 
}act, or a duly certified copy thereof, may be 
| filed, registered, or recorded in any office for 
the filing, registering, or recording of con- | 
veyances, transfers, or assignments of any 
such property or rights as may be covered 
by such requirements (including the proper 
office for filing, registering, or recording con- 
veyances, transfers, or assignments of patents, 
coyprights, trade marks, or any rights therein 
or any other rights); and if so filed, regis- 
tered, or recorded shall impart the same notice 
and have the same force and effect as a duly 
executed conveyance, transfer, or assignment 
to the Alien Property Custodian so filed, regis- 
tered, or recorded. 


By three separate, similar written in- 
struments, issued one Feb. 3 and two 





todian declared concerning each of the 
letters patent numbered as above stated— 
“I do seize said letters patent and every 
right, title and interest with respect 
thereto, including all damages and profits 
recoverable at law or in equity from any 
| person, firm, corporation or government, 
for past infringement thereof, subject to 
the rights of E. I. du Pont de Nemours | 
é& Company, Wilmington, Del.” And by | 
an instrument dated April 10, 1919, he 
pdeclared—“I do sell, assign, transfer and 
set over unto the said the Chemical 
Foundation (Inc.), its successors and as- 
signs, the whole right, title, and interest 
acquired by me and by said A. Mitchell 
Palmer (former Custodian), each as said 
Alien Property Custodian” in and to the 
same letters patent. 





Accounting Asked for 


Money Paid to Government 


June 23, 1922, the Chemical Founda- 
tion, Inc., brought suit against E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours and Co. and Frank 
White, Treasurer of the United States. 
It alleged the grant of the license to the 
defendant company Jan. 21, 1918, to make, 
}use and vend the inventions described 
and operation thereunder, but declared 
complainant was not informed whether 
any moneys were “paid or are payable 
by said defendant to the Alien Property 
Custodian, as required by the terms of 
said license, nor as to what moneys, if | 
any, are now held by the defendant Treas- 
urer of the United States by virtue 
thereof.” 

Further, that subsequent to the license 
the Alien Property Custodian seized and 
sold to complainant aN of the specified 
letters patent, together with every right, 
title and interest with respect thereto. 
The prayer asked discovery and account- 
ing, also that the court determine rea- 
| sonable compensation for use of the let- | 
jters patent after complainant acquired 
them. And further for judgment to be| 
| satisfied from funds on deposit in the 
| Treasury, if sufficient, otherwise, by the | 
du Pont Company. The reason for lim- | 
iting the prayer to compensation after | 
date of acquisition is not disclosed. | 

June 30, 1922, petitioners in Causes Nos. | 
180, 181 and 182 brought separate suits | 
| against the same defendants. Each al-| 
leged ownership of one of the letters | 
; patent, described in the license to the du/ 
| Pont-Company, and asked recovery for | 
the use thereof, the judgment to be paid | 
out of funds in the Treasury, if suffi- | 
cient, otherwise, by that company. 


Lack of Ownership in 


Complaining Party Alleged 


Answering the bill of the Chemical 
Foundation, the du Pont Company ad- 
mitted use of the letters patent under the 
license; alleged payment of $61,884.98, as 
reasonable compensation, to the Alien 
Property Custodian for deposit in the 
Treasury, termination of the license Sept. 
1, 1920; etc. 

Oct. 6, 1927, the district court ordered 
consolidation of the four causes “to the 
extent of the issues therein relating to 
Federal Trade Commission License No. 
19.” 


Nov. 9, 1927, Frank White, Treasurer, 
moved*to dismiss the bill of the Chemical 
Foundation because it was not owner of 
the patents within intendment of section 
10, Trading with the Enemy Act, also 
| because no adequate ground for relief had 
tae shown. He also answered; admitted 
assignment of the letters patent to the 
Foundation; denied that it was the 
“owner” within section 10; admitted the | 
| payment into the Treasury of $61,884.98. | 
|On the same date he answered the bills | 
| in Causes Nos. 180, 181 and 182, demanded | 
| proof of the allegations, etc. 

Jan. 16, 1928, the du Pont Company 








| as complainant. 
|porations were not “owners” of the ac- 


March 22, 1919, the Alien Property Cus- |. 


| Supreme Court Denies Royalty Claim 
Of Alien Owners of Seized Patents 


| Right to Accrued Compensation Under Previous Licenses 
Said to Pass With Interests Taken Over by Alien Property 


moved to dismiss the bills in Causes Nos. 
180, 181 and 182 because the complainants 
were not owners of the letters patent 
within section 10, and because the facts 
alleged were insufficient to justify relief. 
It also answered; denied that the com- 
plainants had owned any interest in the 
letters patent since April 10, 1919; ad- 
mitted that it had been licensed to make, 
use and vend the inventions covered by 
the letters patent, and had paid the 
agreed royalty; denied the right of the 
complainants to recover anything for such 
use, etc. 


April 28, 1928, in each of the Causes 
Nos. 180, 181 and 182 the Alien Property 
Custodian moved that he be substituted 
for the complainant. He alleged that un- 
der the seizures of Feb. 3 and March 22, 
1919, his predecessor became owner of 


the letters patent and that he alone was) 


authorized to sue within one year after 
the war ended, under section 10 (f), Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act, to recover the 
reasonable royalty; also that under sec- 
tion. 19, Act of March 10, 1928 (Settle- 
ment of War Claims Act), 45 Stat. 254, 
277, he should be substituted. 


| Demands of Prior Owners 


Considered Main Issue 


The District Court denied the treasur- 
er’s motions to dismiss, also those of the 
Alien Property Custodian for substitution 
It held the German cor- 


crued royalties; that the Chemical Foun- 
dation by assignment from the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian April 10, 1919, became the 
owner of the patents, together with ac- 
crued royalties, and was entitled to an 
accounting to ascertain the reasonable 
compensation for their use and enjoy- 
ment during the period between April 10, 
1919, and Sept. 1, 1920, and when deter- 
mined, this should be satisfied from funds 
in the treasury derived from payments by 
the licensee, if sufficient, and if not, by the 
du Pont Company. 


Except the Chemical Foundation and | 


th: du Pont Company, all parties appealed 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals. That 
court affirmed the action of the district 
court (4 U. S. Pat. Q. 352). 


Joint and several petitions for certiorari 
by the three German corporations were 
granted in Causes Nos. 179, 180, 181 and 
182. 


Writs were also allowed upon the pe- 
titions of Woods, Treasurer of the United 
States, and Sutherland, Alien Property 
Custodian, in Nos. 271, 272, 273 and 274. 
These petitioners d@ not now seek affirma- 
tive relief. They brought the causes here 
in order to save possible rights. 

The Chemical Foundation limits its de- 
mand to compensation for the period be- 
tween April 10, 1919, and Sept. 1, 1920. 
This demand was sustained below and is 
not now opposed. 


The German corporations—former own- | 


ers—limit their demands to compensa- 
tion for the period between Jan. 21, 1918, 
and April 10, 1919. These demands were 
denied below. They are the subjects of 
the only substantial controversy before us; 
and its solution depends upon whether 
the Alien Property Custodian acquired the 
rights of the owners to collect for their 





| 431, 


Ban on Court Pictures 
Is Favored in Michigan 


Lansinc, Micu., April 17. 

The Senate has passed without dissent 

a bill (S. 149) to prohibit the taking of 

photographs in a court room during a 

session of court. A similar measure is 

pending before a House Committee, where 
no action has been taken on it. 


Journal of the Supreme 
Court of the United States 


April 17, 1931 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, 
Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. Justice Roberts. 

Erwin E. Richter of San Francisco, 
Calif.; Robert H. Hopkins of Boston, 
Mass., and Robert Hale of Portland, Me., 
were admitted to practice. 


No. 
Spurrier, appellants, v. Mitchell Irrigation Dis- 


trict and Gering & Ft. Laramie Irrigation Dis- | 


trict. Argument continued by Mr. . mee 
FitzGerald for the appellants. The court de- 
clined to hear further argument. 

No. 678. Smoot Sand and Gravel Corpora- 
tion, petitioner, v. Washington Airport, Inc. 
Argued by Mr. Thomas D. Thacher for the 
petitioner. and by Mr. Louis Titus for the 
respondent. 

No. 362. Gasoline Products Company. Inc., 
petitioners v. Champlin Refining Company. 
Argument commenced by Mr. John B. Marsh 
for the petitioner: continued by Mr. Horace 
G. McKeever for the respondent; and con- 
cluded by Mr. Robert Hale for the petitioner. 

Adjourned until April 20 when the day call 
will be: Nos. 422, 423, 426 (427, 428, 429, 430, 
432, 433, 434, 435, 436, 437, 438, 439, 440 
and 441), 445, 449, 453. 455, 290, 457 (and 489) 


306. Guy Spurrier and Gerat Cella! 


AvrHorizen. StaTemtnts OnLy Art Presentep Herern, Berne 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTep States DatLy 


Dog Race Patents 
Are Held Invalid 
And Not Infringed 


Supreme Court Finds That 
Devices at Issue Are 
Within Range of Ordinary 
Mechanical Skill 


HANNAH SMITH, ADM., ETC., 


v. 
| SPRINGDALE AMUSEMENT ParK, LTD., ET AL. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

s No. 315. 

On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. (5 U. 
S. Pat. O. 434.) 

MEYER I. Goippenc (JoHN E. SaTer and E. 
Howarp M'Cates with him on the brief), 

| for the petitioner; Pau. Bakewe tt for 
respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
April 13. 1931 

Mr. Chief Justice Hucnues delivered the 
the opinion of the court. 

This is a suit for the infringement of 
letters patent No. 1379224, No. 1507440, 
and No. 1507439, relating to devices for 
dog races. Judgment in the District 
Court dismissing the complaint was af- 
firmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals. 
| 39 Fed. (2d) 92; 40 Fed. (2d) 173. This 
| court granted a writ of certiorari because 
of conflict with a decision of the Circuit 





|Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. 


he seized the patents Feb. 3 and March 
22, 1919. Both courts below decided 
against the German corporations, and 
properly so we think. 

The Trading with the Enemy Act, as 
amended, in very definite terms author- 
ized seizure of the patents in question; 


also “rights and claims of every character | 


and description owing to or belonging to 


| American Electric Rabbit Association v. 
Revd Orleans Kennel Club, 26 Fed. (2d) 
| 1016. 

Limited Field Found 


Patent No. 1379224 was before this court 
in Smith v. Magic City Kennel Club, de- 
cided Feb. 25, 1931. 282 U. S. Re- 
ferring to the prior art, the court found 
that the patentee’s improvement was in 
|& limited field. There was no invention 


or held for, by, on account of, or on be-|in a combination consisting of a covered 





half of, or for the benefit of, an enemy 
* * *” This court has said—‘At the time 
of the passage of the act, a large amount 
of property was owned and much busi- 
ness was carried on by alien enemies and 
their allies in this country. 
termined that their property should be 
taken over and that trade with them should 
cease. 


countries by depriving their supporters 


|of power to give aid.” Miller v. Robert- | 


son, 226 U. S. 243, 248. “There is noth- 
ing to support a strict construction of the 
act in respect of the seizure and dis- 
position of enemy property. On the other 
hand, contemporaneous conditions and 
war legislation indicate a purpose to em- 


ploy all legitimate means effectively to 
prosecute the war. The law should be 
liberally construed to give effect to the 
purposes it was enacted to 
United States v. Chemical 
272 U. S. 1, 10. 


The Alien Property Custodian declared: 
“I do seize said letters patent and every 


right, title and interest with respect 
thereto,” subject to the rights of the du 
Pont Company. Considering the general 
purpose of Congress to weaken the enemy, 
this language certainly is broad enough 
to include the right of the owners of the 
seized patents to recover for their use 
under the outstanding license. We can dis- 
cover no reason for thinking that the cus- 
todian intended to seize the patents but 
to leave with enemies a right to sue for 
compensation on account of their use dur- 
ing earlier months of the war. 


The validity of the seizure by the Alien 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 


Congress de-| 


The purpose was to weaken enemy | 


subserve.” | 
Foundation, | 


| rail track, conveyor car and an arm pro- 
| jecting over the course and connected 
| with a mechanical lure carried before rac- 
ing dogs. The patent could be sustained 
|only by virtue of the distinctive feature 
of the arm employed. This was de- 
scribed in claim 1 as “an arm extending 
through the longitudinal opening of the 
casing in a projecting position over the 
track and adapted to carry a lure, and a 
wheel rotatably mounted on and support- 
ing the arm at the projecting end thereof,” 
and, in claim 2, as “a horizontally extend- 
ing arm hinged to said car extending 
midway of said course, a wheel rotatably 
mounted near the end of said arm, and 
resting upon the ground, a platform sup- 
ported by said arm and a lure or quarry 
mounted upon said platform for attract- 
ing the dogs.” The court reached the 
conclusion that a rigid, horizontal arm, 
| without hinge or wheel, was not the sub- 
In this view, the 
device of the defendant does not infringe. 
Finds Want of Invention 


Patent No. 1507440, relating to “housing 
for conveyor cars and tracks,” we have 
held to be invalid for want of invention. 
Smith v. Magic.City Kennel Club, supra, 

Patent No. 1507439 is for an improve- 
ment in starting cages for racing dogs. 
The single claim is as follows: 

“In a starting cage for racing dogs, a 
frame comprising a box-like structure di- 
vided into a plurality of compartments 
and comprising walls formed of wire mesh 
partially covered with fabric, individual 
rear doors for each of the compartments 
and a single front door hinged at its 
upper end to the top walls of the frame, 
divergent inclined members secured to the 


| ject of either claim. 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


Reported Nowhere Else 


The Most Complete Reporting 


Service for 


The United States Patents Quarterly con- 
tains substantially all the matter pertaining 
to patents, trade marks, unfair competition 


and copyrights to be found 


reporting service, and in addition a large 
number of Patent Office decisions, and deci- 
sions of the Patent Office Board of Appeals, 
of ‘which many are reported nowhere else. 


In brief, you will find in The United States 


Patents Quarterly: 


Full and complete text reports of all deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme Court in 


the Patent 


Decisions, in 
mark, 
cases in United 
in any standard Full text of 
States Court o 


mark cases, not 


copyright 


Bar 


full text, of patent, trade 
and unfair competition 
States District Courts. 


all decisions of the United 
f Customs and Patent Ap- 


peals in patent and trade mark cases on ap- 
peal from the Patent Office. 


A report in full of many decisions of the 
Commissioner of Patents, 


including trade 
presented in the Patent Of- 


fice Gazette or any other publication—being 


the only report 


patent, trade mark, copyright and unfair 


competition cases. 


Full and complete text of all important 
patent, trade mark, copyright and unfair 
competition decisions of all of the United 
States Circuit Courts of Appeals. 


that gives complete text of 


all trade mark cases—and many Patent Of- 
fice Board of Appeals decisions, in full text, 
nowhere else reported. 


Full text report of all patent, trade mark 
and copyright decisions of the United States 


The United 


patent bar. 


makes a decided advance 


Court of Claims. 


States Patents Quarterly 
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Bound in heavy cloth 


and board covers 


Price, $25.00 a year 
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The United States Daily 
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‘Poperty under the 1 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Suit Is Remanded 
To Fix Interest in 


War Risk Policy 


Supreme Court Directs That 
Rights to Insurance Pay- 


ments Be Redetermined | 


Since Party’s Death 


Epwarp A. PaGEL, AS ADMINISTRATOR, ETC., | 
Vv 


SELMA HALLBOM. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 176 


On writ of certiorari ‘to the Supreme 
t+ of Minnesota. 
umm A. Swenson (Henry T. RONNING 
with him on the brief), for the peti- 
tioner; submitted on the brief by Frep 
W. Putnam, ORIN 
Fossen & VAN FOSSEN, 
spondent. 
. Opinion of the Court 


April 13, 1931 


Opi ’ 
case certiora 
Oct. 13, 1930, to r 
Supreme Court 0 
402, a. — 

roceeds of war r r 
to petitioner's intestate. The insured des- 
ignated, as beneficiary, his father, who 
survived him, but who has_ since died. 
The insured was also survived by his 
mother, respondent’s intestate, and by 

nd sisters. 
“Tee maine of insurance, as they 
fell due, were paid to the father until 
his death, when the value of the remain- 
ing installments was paid to petitioner, in 
accordance with section 303 of the World 
War Veterans’ Act of June ' 1924, 43 
Stat. 625, as amended by the Act of March 
4, 1925, 43 Stat. 1310, which provides: 

If no person within the permitted class be 
designated as beneficiary * * by the in- 
sured either in his lifetime or by his last 
will and testament or if the designated bene- 
ficiary does not survive the insured or sur- 


iving 
viv he insured and dies prior to recelv 
a . * installments * * * there shall be 


§ t 
the estate of the insured the presen 
irae of the * * * installments thereafter 


payable. * * * 
Administrator’s Status Questioned 


Section 300 declares that it is the policy 
of the act to afford to commisisoned offi- 
cers and enlisted men “protection for 
themselves and their dependents, and 
provides that “the insurance shall be pay- 
able only to a spouse, child, grandchild, 
parent, brother [or] sister ***” Section 
92 states that the “insurance ae * * pay- 
able * * * shall not be subject to the 
claims of creditors of any person to whom 
an award is made * * *.” The insurance 
certificate, in accordance with section 402 
of the Act of Oct. 6, 1917, 40 Stat. 409, 
under which it was issued, stipulated that, 
in the contingency which has arisen, the 
insurance should be paid tg such members 
of the permitted class as would be en- 
titled to the personal property of insured 
under the intestacy laws of the State of 
his residence, and that it should not be 
“subject to the claims of the creditors 
of the insured or of the beneficiaries. 

The question presented on this record 
and decided by the State court was 
whether, under the provisions of the act 
and of the certificate of insurance. the 
administrator of the insured received the 
insurance as an asset of the estate sub- 
ject to payment of debts and administra- 
tion expenses, or as trustee for the bene- 
fit of such of the surviving members of 
“the permitted class” of beneficiaries as 

ould be entitled to decedent's personal 


ri was granted, 282 U. S. —, 
f Minnesota, 179 Minn. 


pondent’s intestate 
k insurance issued 


where he resided. 


The court held that despite the differ-| 


ence in language between section 303 and 
its earlier forms, section 402, Act of Oct. 
6, 1917, supra; section 15, Act of Dec. 24, 
1919, 41 Stat. 376, the members of the 


permitted class were to be preferred over | 


creditors of the insured, and directed judg- 
ment for payment of the insurance to the 
mother, as the only person in the per- 
mitted class entitled to take the personal 
property of insured under the intestacy 
laws of the State. 


Substitution of Parties 


Pending the application for certiorari, 
the mother died, and the suit was revived, 


after certiorari was granted, by substitu- | 


tion of her administrator as respondent. 
By reason of her decease, the question 
whether the mother alone of the permitted 
class is entitled to receive the proceeds 
of the insurance, in preference to the 
creditors of the insured, presented by the 
record and decided by the State court, 
has now become subsidiary to other ques- 
tions, the determination of which is nec- 


M. OvLMAN and VAN | 
for the re-| 


ae 
nion by Mr. Justice Stone.—In this | 


eview a judgment of the | 


aws of Minnesota, | 


Impossibility of Taxpa 


Davip BURNET, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE, 


v. 
SAMUEL F. Houston. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 199. 
| On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit. 

. A. Youneeurst, Assistant Attorney 
General (THomas D. TuHacuer, Solicitor 
General, SEWALL Key and A. H. CONNER, 
Special Assistants to the Attorney Gen- 





General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and ALLIN H. Prerce, Special 


with him on the brief), for petitioner; 


and Morean, Lewis & Bocxius with him 
on the brief), for respondent. 
Opinion of the Court 
April 13, 1931 
Mr. Justice SUTHERLAND delivered the 
opinion of the court. 
The question in this case arises under 
section 214(a) of the Revenue Act of 1918, 


part of which is as follows: 


Sec. 214 (a). That in computing net in- 
}come there shall be allowed as deductions: 


(5) Losses sustained during the 
year and not compensated for by insurance 
or otherwise, if incurred in any transaction 
}entered into for profit, * * * 





|turn for 1920, claimed a loss incurred in 
ja transaction entered into in the year 
| 1906, by which he acquired certain rights 
|of the character, and in the manner, here- 
|after stated. The Commissioner of In- 
\ternal Revenue disallowed the claim, and 
|his determination was sustained by the 
| Board of Tax Appeals upon the ground 
that the taxpayer had failed to show 
the value of the rights as of March 
1, 1913. 13 B. T. A. 279. Upon a petition 
for review the Circuit Court of Appeals 
| upheld the claim and reversed the action 
of the Board of Tax Appeals. 39 F. 
| (2a) 351. 


| . 
| Review of 


| Cases Facts 


The following are the facts: In 1906, 
owing to excessive loans made to Adolph 
| Segal, the Real Estate Trust Company of 
Philadelphia closed its doors, and a re- 
ceiver was appointed. Segal had depos- 
ited collateral, which possessed an “un- 
certain value” and could not readily be 
liquidated. A plan of reorganization was 
proposed by the receiver, which, among 
other things, contemplated the creation 


by directors of the company to guarantee 
a value of $3,000,000 for the Segal collat- 
eral—designated in the plan, “Segal mat- 
ters.” 

The subscribers to the fund were to 
receive any excess over the amount of 
$3,000,000 which might be realized from 
the administration of the “Segal matters.” 
No limit of time was put upon the admin- 
tration, or upon the final disposition, of 
the assets embraced by the “Segal mat- 
ters.” The plan became effective and the 
company resumed business on Nov. 1, 1906; 
and thereafter, and until Dec. 30, 1920, the 
“Segal matters” were administered under 
the exclusive direction of the president 
|of the company, who theretofore had been 
the receiver. 7 

The respondent, a director of the com- 
pany, was a subscriber to the fund in the 
sum of $305,000. At the time of the sub- 
scription respondent believed that the 
“Segal matters” had a potential value 
which could be converted into a sum suffi- 
cient to repay the subscribers the amount 
of their subscriptions with interest, and 
possibly some profit. The president, then 
| receiver, expressed to the directors the 
| Same belief. 


Included 





in the Segal collateral were 





Pennsylvania Sugar Refining Company. 
| At the time the subscriptions to the guar- 


|} antee fund were made, there was in con-| 
templation the bringing of a suit in be-| 


half of that company against the Amer- 


ican Sugar Refining Company under the} 


Sherman Anti-trust Act; and the value 
of the “Segal matters” depended to some 


{extent upon the successful prosecution of | 
In fact, two suits were brought, | 


| this suit. 
}one in a Federal district court for $10,- 
| 000,000, and another in a State court, the 
latter on the ground that an agent of the 
American Sugar Refining Company, had 
made an agreement in restraint of trade 
| with Segal. 


essary to the disposition of the present | 


suit and may render unnecessary any ad- 
judication of the rights of the mother. 
Assuming, as the State court held, that 
the mother was entitled to the insurance 
in her lifetime, it does not follow 
respondent, by virtue of his office as ad- 
ministrator, or claiming in the mother's 
right, is entitled to payment of the in- 


surance under the judgment in her favor. | 


That depends on the interpretation of sec- 
tion 300, directing that the insurance 
“shall be payable only” to members of the 
permitted class, and on the question 
whether, under the provisions of the act 
and of the certificate, the insurance should 
now go to the estate of the mother, to the 
creditors of the insured, or to the sur- 
viving brothers, and sisters, if any, none 
of whom is a party to this suit. 
question was not decided by the. State 


court, for the review of whose judgment |} 


certierari was granted, and is not one 
which can be disposed of on this record. 


While, in such a situation, the writ may | 


be dismissed, see Kimball v. Kimball, 174 
U. 8S. 158, the present is not a proper case 
for such disposition, which might leave 
the judgment to be enforced by the re- 
spondent administrator without determi- 
nation of his rights. In order that the 
State court may be free to deal ade- 
quately with the questions which must be 
determined in order to make appropriate 
distribution of the fund involved, the 
judgment will be vacated and the cause 
remanded for further proceedings not 
inconsistent with this opinion. Missouri 
ex rel. Wabash Ry. Co. v. Public Service 
Commission, 273 U. S. 126, 131; Gulf, C. & 
S. F. Ry. Co. v. Dennis, 224 U. S. 503, 509. 
So ordered. 


Commission to Codify 
Indiana Insurance Laws 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 17, 


A resolution (H. C. R. 6) calling®?for 
the appointment by Governor Harry G. 
Leslie of a commission to codify the State 
insurance laws, which was reported lost, 
has been found. It was with papets 
turned over to Dr. Charles Kettleborough, 
chief of the Legislative Bureau, frem the 
House engrossing room. 


The resolution will not be printed with} 


other acts of the 1931 legislative session, 
it was explained by the Deputy State In- 
surance Commissioner, John C. Kremer. 
However, he said, the resolution will be 
effective as it did not require the Goy- 
ernor's signature. 

The resolution calls for the appointment 
of a commission of five to nine members. 


They are to study and codify all State) 


Mmsurance laws and submit a report to 
Governor Leslie by Sept. 30, 1932. 


that | 


That | 


Loss Charged on Books 


‘Of Taxpayer in 1920 


The litigation was compromised in Jan- | 


Estate Trust Company by the American 
Sugar Refining Company of certain bonds, 
among which were bonds of the Pennsyl- 
vania Sugar Refining Company. In 1912 
| the latter were converted into 7,268 shares 
of stock in a reorganization called Penn- 
sylvania Sugar Company. Some ques- 
tion having arisen in respect to the rights 
|@f the subscribers, on May 5, 1916, a sup- 
plemental agreement was 
effect that when the 7,268 shares of stock 
in the Pennsylvania Sugar Company were 
disposed of, the contributors to the guar- 
antee fund should receive one-fourth of 
the proceeds. These shares, at that time, 
and for a period prior thereto, consti- 
tuted the principal unliquidated assets of 
|the original “Segal matters.” 

| In 1920, the parties concerned having 
| concluded that the remaining Segal assets 
| would not soon increase in value, the sub- 
| scribers entered into agreements provid- 
|ing for complete liquidation of the “Segal 
| matters,” and, thereupon, for the distri- 
| bution of one-fourth of the Pennsylvania 
Sugar Company stock to the subscribers 
in proportion respectively to the amounts 
of their subscriptions, in full satisfaction 
of all agreements relating thereto. 

Respondent, accordingly, received 222 
shares of Pennsylvania Sugar Company 
| stock, the fair market value of which was 
$150 per share. Upon that basis, re- 
spondent, in 1920, wrote off his books a 
| loss of $271,700, a sum arrived at by de- 
| ducting $33,300, the value of the stock re- 
| ceived, from $305,000, the amount of his 
original subscription. In his return for 
1920 the amount was deducted as a loss. 

We assume, for the purposes of the case, 
that, within the meaning of section 214 
(a) (5), the facts establish a transaction 
entered into for profit by the subscribers 
to the fund of $2,500,000. In this view 
each subscriber acquired an interest in 
the amount which might be realized in 
excess of $3,000,000 by the administration 
and disposition of the “Segal matters.” 
Such an interest falls within the meaning 
of the term “property.” See Townsend v. 
Ashepoo Fertilizer Co., 212 Fed. 97, 101; 
Samet v. Farmer's & Merchants’ Nat. 
Bank, 247 Fed. 669, 671; Presbrey v. Simp- 
son, 290 Fed. 333, 335. 

Tested alone by the fact that the cost 
to respondent in 1906 of his portion of 
this interest was $305,000, and the fact 
that bg the final settlement of 1920, he 
received only the sum of $33,300, the re- 
sult was an actual loss to the extent of 
the sum claimed. 

But this is not enough. Section 202 (a) 


yer Establishing 
Then Held Not to Justify Claim 


eral, ERwin N. Griswo_p, C. M. CHAREST, | 


Attorney, Bureau of Internal Revenue, | 


Wma. CLARKE MASON (JOHN RUSSELL JR. | 


c. 18, 40 Stat. 1057, 1066, 1067, the pertinent | 


taxable | 


The respondent, in making his tax re- |} 


|6f a fund of $2,500,000 to be subscribed | 


certain bonds and shares of stock of the} 


uary, 1910, upon the delivery to the Real | 


made to the} 
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Worth 


{of the Revenue Act of 1918, supra, pro- 
vides: 


That for the purpose of ascertaining the 
gain derived or loss sustained from the sale 
or other disposition of property, real, per- 
sonal, or mixed, the basis shall be— 

(1) In the case of property acquired be- 
fore March 1, 1913, the fair market price or 
-value of such property as of that date; * * * 

Under this provision, it is necessary to 
consider not only the cost of the interest 
| acquired by respondent in 1906, but also its 
fair market price or value as of March 1, 
1913; and whichever of these is found to 
be the lower must be taken as the basis 
for determining the loss resulting from 
the final disposition of the property. In 
other words, the effect of the provision 
|in respect of value on March 1, 1913, is 
; to limit the deductible loss by that value 
if it be less than the original cost. This 
is the effect of the prior decisions of this 
court. United States v. Flannery, 268 U. 
S. 98, 103, and cases cited; Heiner v. 
Tindle, 276 U. S. 582, 587. And see Nichols 
|v. Smith, 35 F. (2d) 938, 939; Bloch v. 
Commissioner, 16 B. T. A. 425, affirmed 
42 F. (2d) 1013. 


The burden of proof to establish a de- 
ductible loss and the amount of it, clearly, 
|was upon the respondent. 
Spalding, 280 U. S. 227, 233; United States 
, Vv. Anderson, 269 U. S. 422, 443. It was 
| just as necessary under the statute for 
the respondent to prove value as of March 
1, 1913, as it was to prove cost in 1906 
and the amount finally received by him 
in 1920. The court below, after a review 
| of the facts, disposed of the matter by 
| saying: 

“To determine, in view of these variable 
factors, or lack of factors, its true or ap- 
proximate value on a given date, as that 
of March 1, 1913, selected by the Com- 
missioner as the basis of the tax calcula- 
tion, was a sheer impossibility. The only 
fixed factors in the situation were those 
of cost in 1906:and return in 1920. It 
follows that the proper basis for meas- 
|} uring the petitioner's admitted loss—be- 
cause the only possible basis—was that of 
cost and return.” 
| We can not agree that the impossibility 
|} of establishing a specific fact, made es- 
sential by the statute as a prerequisite 
to the allowance of a loss, justifies a de- 
cision for the taxpayer based upon a con- 
sideration only of the remaining factors 
which the statute contemplates. The defi- 
|nite requirement of section 202(a)(1) of 
the = is not thus easily to be put aside. 
The impossibility of proving a material 
fact upon which the right to relief de- 
pends, simply leaves the claimant upon 
|} whom the burden rests with an unen- 


| 


by him, as it must be borne in other cases, 
; as the result of a failure of proof. Com- 
pare Underwood v. Wing, 4 De Gex, M. 
| & G. 632, 660; Newell et al. v. Nichols 
}et al., 75 N. Y. 78, 90; Estate of Ehle, 73 
Wis. 445, 459-460; 2 Chamberlayne, Mod- 
ern Law of Evidence, section 970. 





Obligation to Produce 
| Best Available Evidence 


Neither can the presumption be indulged 
| that the cost of respondent's interest in 
1906 was the value of that interest in 
1913, for non constat that such cost was 
the value even in 1906. 

Moreover, we think the record is far 
}from demonstrating the impossibility of 
|}supplying evidence from which the re- 
quired fact might be found: The 7,268 
| Shares of stock in the Pennsylvania Sugar 
Company, the distribution of which in 
1920 closed the transaction, had Been re- 
ceived by the Real Sstate Trust Company 
as early as 1912. 

This stock, together with certain bonds, 
not otherwise described, constituted on 
March 1, 1913, the entire available assets 
/remaining of the original “Segal mat- 
ters.” There seems to have been ho diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the value of the 
stock in 1920; and it is hard to see why 
its value, as well as the value of the 
|bonds, could not have been, at least ap- 
proximately, determined as of March 1, 
1913, and, consequently, the approximate 
value of the contingent interest of each 
of the subscribers to the fund ascertained 
as of that date. 

No reason is suggested by the record or 
otherwise, and none occurs to us, for not 
seeking light on the subject from those 
who had been in charge of the liquidation 
of the “Segal matters.” We can not as- 
|sume that such an effort would have been 
fruitless. Respondent was bound to pro- 
;duce the best available evidence of value 
jwhich the circumstances and nature of 
the transaction permitted. It does not 
appear that he made any attempt to do so. 

Judgment reversed. 





| DaviD BuRNET, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE, 


vi 
Sature H. Henry. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 202. 

On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 

of Appeals for the Third Circuit, 
Counsel same as in 199. 

Opinion of the Court 

Mr. Justice SuTHERLAND delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

The question in this case is the same 
| as that which has been determined against 
}the respondent in No. 199, Burnet v. 
Houston, ante, p. —. The subscription to 
| the fund described in our opinion in that 
|case was not made by respondent direct, 
|but by her brother, Samuel F. Houston, 
acting as her agent. Otherwise the facts 
jare the same; and upon the authority 
of the Houston case the judgment of the 
court below (39 F. (2d) 358), is reversed. 





Davin BuRNET, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
| REVENUE, 
v. 

WILLIAM HosparT PORTER ET AL., EXECUTORS. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 203. 

On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 

of Appeals for the Third Circuit. 
Counsel for Government same as in 199; 

WALTER LEE SHEPPARD, WILLIAM C. ALEX- 

ANDER JR., and FOULKROD, SHEPPARD, Por- 

TER & ALEXANDER, submitted a brief for 

respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
April 13, 1931 

Mr. Justice SutTHerLtanp delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

William W. Porter was a subscriber in 
the sum of $75,000 to the fund described 
in our opinion handed down this day in 
| No. 199, Burnet v. Houston, ante, p. —. 
|The facts in the present case are the 
|}same except that the Commissioner of 
| Internal Revenue first approved the deduc- 
|tion and allowed a claim for refund of 
the proportional part of the tax, and then 
some time later reopened the case, disal- 
| lowed the deduction and redetermined the 
| 


= 
The court of appeals sustained the 


| power of the commissioner upon the au- | 


thority of McIlhenny v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, 39 F. (2d) 356; and was 
clearly right in doing so. That court, how- 
ever, upon the main point, following its 
decision in the Houston case, reversed 
the determination of the Board of Tax 
Appeals in favor of the Government. 39 


F. (2d) 360. This is contrary to our de-|absence of invention justifying the issue | ,, 


cision in No. 199, and upon that authority 
the judgment is reversed. 


Reinecke v.| 


forcible claim, a misfortune to be borne | 


Deductible Loss Denied Where Construction Fee 
Value in 1913 Was Not Shown (f New England 


Utility Explained 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates 
To Sale of Equipment by 
Subsidiary Concern 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 11 by Roger 
E. Barnes, accountant of the Eco- 
nomic Division of the Federal Trade 
Commission, appearing as a witness 
in the Commission’s investigation into 
financial activities of power and gas 
utilities, was begun in the issue of 
April 14, continued April 15, 16 and 
17, and concludes as follows: 


Q. What company owned the construc- 
tion equipment used during the time the 


structing the plants for the Deerfield Con- 
struction Company? A. The Deerfield 
Construction Company, but the account 
was carried on the books of the Power 
Construction Company. 

Q. What did the Deerfield Construction 
Company do with the construction equip- 
ment when the plants were completed? A. 
Sold it to Power Construction Company in 
August, 1915, at a salvage valuation of 
$25,000. 

Q. What did the Power Construction 
Company do with this equipment? A. It 
used the equipment and wrote up the 
value by $25,000 which it credited to sur- 
plus. By the end of 1917 it either charged 
| to construction work or sold all the equip- 
ment except that valued at $12,782.29. 

Q. What did it do with the equipment 
remaining at the end of 1917? A. It was 
sold to New England Company at book 
value. 

Q. Was the equipment transferred to the 
New England Company? .A. No, it was 
retained by the Power Construction Com- 
pany, put in condition and sold by them 
to outside interests for the account of the 
New England Company. 

Q. How much was realized from the sale? 
A. $63,326.93, plus $810, or a total of $64,- 
136.93. 

Q. How much did the New England Com- 
pany pay for the equipment and what was 
the net profit realized? A. It paid $12,- 
782.29 for the equipment; paid Power Con- 
struction Company $3,067.15 for putting 
equipment in salable condition; $3,166.35 
commission for selling the equipment and 
realized a net profit of $45,121.14. 


Effect on Plant Investment 
_ Q. What effect did these transactions 
in equipment have on thg plant invest- 
ments of the affiliated companies? A. It 
would appear that the plant investments 





realized by each company, namely, Power 
Construction Company, $25,000; write-up, 
$3,166.35; commission and New England 
| Company net profit on purchase and sale 
| of equipment amounting to $45,121.14, or 
a total of $73,287.49. 

| @Q. What did the Power Construction 
Company do for equipment after it sold 





its equipment to the New England Com- | 


| pany? A, It purchased new equipment for 
the jobs in progress. 

| @. Turn now to administration and fi- 
nancing expense, page 34 of your report. 
Will you explain those expenses, adminis- 
tration and financing expenses? 
amination of the vouchers recording this 
expense indicates that it represents a split 
of earnings contract fees. In other words, 
during the years 1916, 1917 and 1918 the 
Power Construction Company charged a 


for affiliated companies and then trans- 


ing company, the New England Company. 
Total Amounts Paid 

Q. Were there any other such charges 
made direct to construction accounts? A. 
In 1916 an amount of $33,841.15 was 
charged direct to construction work in 
progress for affiliated companies and 
credited to the New England Company. 

Q. What were the total amounts paid to 
the New England Company? A. $79,809.40 


of construction. 
Q. You testified that from the time the 
|New England Power Construction Com- 


Company as the major construction unit 


the automotive equipment. Now, did this 
company charge the affiliated companies 
for use of the automobiles? A. Yes. 

Q. Was the amount charged in excess 
of the cost? A. Yes, during the five years 
of operation, the excess amounted to a 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


Ohio Passes Bill to Extend 
Field of Casualty Insurers 


Co.umsus, Onto, April 17. 
Both branches of the Ohio Legislature 
|have approved a measure (H. 407) to 
permit domestic casualty insurance com- 
panies to sell workmen's compensation in- 
surance outside of Ohio. 


Among the measures which failed were 
| the old age pension bill (H. 66) and the 
initiative drivers’ license and financial 
responusibility bills (H. 1 and 2) which 
were ijeft in committee. 








Eleven Per Cent of Families 
In New Mexico Own Radios 


The Director of the Census today 
(April 17) announced the results of a 
preliminary count of the number of fami- 
lies reporting radio sets. The whole num- 
ber of families in the State on April 1, 
1930, was 98,820, as compared with 83,706 
in 1920, The number of persons per 
| omy in 1930 was 4.3, the same as in 
|radio sets in 1930 was 11,404, or 11.5 per 
jcent of the total—Jssued by the Bureau 
| of the Census. 
| Sr 
Dog Racing Patents Held 
| 


| Invalid and Not Infringed 


(Continueg from Page 6.] 

top of the said frame and extending up- 
wardly and outwardly beyond the face 
|of the front door and having their outer 
ends in the plane of the side walls of 
the box-like structure, springs secured to 
the outer ends of said inclined members 
and to the door and lying in the plane 
of the hinges, and a latch at the bottom 
;of the cage for coaction with the lower 
jedge of the front door to hold the front 
door normally closed against the tension 
of said springs, said springs adapted to 
raise the front door upon release of the 
| latch.” 

| In the light of the proceedings in the 
Patent Office upon the rejection of earlier 
claims, the claim can have but a narrow 
application. We agree with the Circuit 
Court of Appeals that the particular sort 
of spring support and the wire mesh par- 
| titions partially covered with fabric, as 
| well as the other elements, are but forms 
| of construction within the range of ordi- 
|nary mechanical skill. There was an utter 


of this patent. 
Decree affirmed. 


Power Construction Company was con-; 


were written up by the amount of profits | 


A. Ex-/} 


construction fee of 15 per cent on work | 


ferred 8 per cent of this fee to the hold- | 


through administration and financing ex- | 
pense and $33,841.15 charged direct to cost | 


| Pany supplanted the Power Construction | 


of the system, it held title to and operated | 


The number of families reporting | 


| 
| 


City gas can be manufactured at a low 
cost by re-forming natural gas and a 
means is at hand for economically con- 
verting still-waste g“ses, produced during 
the refining of petroleum, into city gas, ac- 
cording to a statement issued April 17 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. 

The use of natural gas has heretofore 
been of interest only on the Pacific coast, 
it was stated, but now has become of some 
importance in the East. The Bureau's 
| statement follows in full text: 


Means and methods of re-forming nat- 
ural gas and results obtained by the em- 
ployment of different methods are dis- 
cussed in Technical Paper 483, by W. W. 
Odell, recently published by the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Comm€rce. By 





|a higher value can be assigned to natural 
gas. A means is at hand for economically 


Process Developed 
On Pacific Coast 


For many years it has been realized 
that the art and theory of cracking hydro- 
carbon compounds have an important 
bearing on developments in the manufac- 
|tured-gas industry, says the author. In 


| general, the theory is applied in the con- 


| gas suitable for city distribution is made. 
Its application has been more conspicuous 
|in the generation of oil gas and car- 
bureted water gas, although not unrecog- 
nized in the production of coal gas. The 
cracking and part cracking of natural gas 
heretofore have been of particular interest 





+in one section of the country only—on 


the Pacific coast. 


In the past a number of California 
cities were supplied with both natural gas 
and gas oil at low prices, but because of 
the uncertainty of the supply of natural 
gas a method was developed whereby a 
| standard quality of gas could be distrib- 
|/uted using the natural gas available. The 
| process consisted of making oil gas by 
cracking gas oil in checker chambers, 
cracking (partly cracking) natural gas in 


‘Decisions and N 
Announced by 


The application of Station KMA of 
| Shenandoah, Iowa, for a change in fre- 
|quency from 930 kilocycles to 710 kilo- 
cycles, with 50 watts power 
daylight hours only, has been granted by 
the Federal Radio Commission, upon re- 
consideration, it was announced April 17. 

At the same time the Commission an- 


KFKB at Milford, Kans., recently turned 


Bankers Life Insurance Co., to intervene 
|in certain cases pending before the Com- 
mission from Kansas. 

Decisions on applications for radio per- 


have been announced by 
| Radio Gommission as follows: 
Applications granted: 


WTIC and WBAL, 
elers Broadcasting Services, 
and Cons. Gas Elec 
more, and National Broadcasting Co Inc 
|New York City, Stations WTIC and WBAL 
granted authority to operate synchronously 
with WEAF and WJZ until April 30, 1931. 

KTSA, Lone Star Broadcast Co., Inc., San 
Antonio, Tex., granted construction permit to 
move transmitter 1'2 miles east of city limits 
on Hedwig Road and extend completion date 
of construction permit 90 days. 

WFI, Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, 
Pa., granted extension of test period for 10 
days from April 10. 
installation of new equipment, 560 kc., 500 w., 
shares with WLIT. 

WTFI, Toccoa Falls Institute, Athens, Ga., 
granted construction permit to move trans- 
mitter and studio from Toccoa to Athens, 
}and install crystal control. 
| KFXJ, Western. Slope 
|/Grand Junction Colo., granted license 
ering removal of transmitter and studio from 
Edgewater to Grand Junction, increase power 
to 100 w. on 1,310 ke., shares with KFUP. 

WFBE, Radio Station WFBE, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, granted construction permit to 
make changes in equipment, to conform to 
|G. O.’s 91 and 97, 

KGB, Pickwick Broadcasting Corp., Ltd., 
San Diego, Calif., granted license covering 
changes in equipment and increase in power 
from 250 to 500 wt, 1,330 ke., unlimited 


Hartford, Conn., 


Lac, Wis., granted license covering relocation 
of transmitter and studio and installation of 
new equipment, 1,420 ke., 100 w., unlimited 
time. 

WKBI, Fred L. Shoenwolf, Chicago, Ill 
granted consent to voluntary assignment of 
| license to WKBI, Inc. 

KGCR, Cutler's Radio Broadcasting Service 
Watertown, S. Dak., granted consent to vol- 
untary assignment of license to the Greater 
Kampeska Radio Corp. 

WTFI, Toccoa Falls Institute, Toecoa, Ga 
granted consent to voluntary assignment of 
license to Toccoa Falls Broadcasting Co. 

KTBI, Bible Institute of Los Angeles, Los 
assignment of license to Los Angeles Broad- 
casting Co. 

W9BNT, 
Nebr., granted authority 
days in accordance with amateur regulations 
subject to filing of formal application. 

WPDN, City of Auburn, N. Y., granted mod- 
ification .of construction permit to extend 
completion date to July 8, 1931. 

WPDT, Police Department, Kokomo, Ind 
granted modification of construction permit 
to extend completion date to Sept. 18, 1931. 

WNB, American Tel. & Tel. Co., Lawrence- 
ville, N. J., granted modification of construc- 
tion permit to extend completion date to 
Dec. 1, 1931. 

KGUC, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Ft. Worth, 
Tex., granted license, 3,484 kc., unlimited; 
5,630 kc., day only; 50 w. 

Alaskan Airways, Inc., 
licenses, frequency 3,184 kc., 


Goodwin Compton, Ft. Omaha 





granted 7 new 


any Alaskan station. 

WRH, American Radio News Corp., Carlstadt, 
N. J., granted license to communicate with 
Wilkins Expedition. 

W2XJ, Bell Tel. Labs., Inc., 
granted modification of license 
power from 1 kw. to 25 kw. 

KTK, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Mussell Rock, 
Calif., granted modification of license to re- 
move one transmitter. 

WMH, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Baltj- 
more, Md., granted modification of license 
for change in frequency to 143, 500 kce., calling; 
1ll, 418 ke. 

W8XP, Westinghouse E. & M. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., granted modification of license 
to change transmitter location to portable. 

Geophysical Research Corp., portables within 


Deal, N. J., 
to change 


| 3d Zone, granted renewal of 15 licenses, No. | 


3, 8, 9, 10, 12 to 19 including 20, 27, 28. 

W8XJ, Radio Corp. of America (Ohio Co.), 

West Dover, Ohio, granted consent to volun- 
| tary 
| Corp. of America. 

WECB, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 8. 8. 
| “Boston,” granted temporary authority for 
| period not to exceed 60 days; frequencies, 500 
| and 143, calling; 160, 400, 425, 468 kc., working, 
| 375 ke., radio compass; 200 w. 
| WCEJ, Radiomarine Corp. of America, aboard 
| “Ajax,” granted license, calling 375, 500, 11,050 

ke.; working, 375, 425, 468, 8,290, 8,450, 11,230, 
| 13,240 
Set for hearing: 


ke., 200 w. 

York Broadcasting Co., York, Pa., 
;} construction permit, 1,000 kc., 
time. 

G. L. Burns, Brady, Tex., requests construc- 
tion permit, new station, 1,500 kc., 100 w., un- 
limited time. 

A. E. Augerson Jr., Dyersburg, Tenn., 
quests construction permit 
5 hours daily, 6 days a week. 

J. 8. McLane Co., New Orleans, La., requests 
construction permit, 2,000 to 2,200 kc., 100 w. 
The Voice of St. Louis, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., 

quests construction permit, 2,000-2,100 kc., 
500 w., unlimited. 
Pioneer Mercantile 


requests 
212 kw., day- 


re- 
1,604 ke., 742 w., 


Co., Bakersfie!d, Calif., 


means of the re-forming process city Bas | 
can be manufactured at a low cost, or} 


converting still-waste gases, produced dur- | 
ing the refining of petroleum, into city gas. | 


trol of all gas-making processes in which | 


ew Applications 


udring 


over to the operation of the Farmers and 


mits and new applications just received | 
the Federal | 


WEAF and WJZ, Trav- 
Light & Power Co., Balti- | 


Granted license covering | 


Broadcasting Co.,| 
cov- | 


KFIZ. The Reporter Printing Co., Fond du} 


Angeles, Calif., granted consent to voluntary | 


to operate for 30) 


unlimited; 5,600) 
ke., day only; 30 w., for communication with | 


assignment of license to Radiomarine | 


Waste Gas at Oil Refineries 
Utilized to Supply Cheap Fuel) Qn Contractor’s 


Bureau of Mines Describes New Processes for 
Cracking Natural and Still-waste Gases 


similar chambers and mixing the two 
gases and an additional amount of nat- 
ural gas in predetermined proportions to 
keep the weight per cubic foot and heat- 
ing value within specified limits. 

During a portion of the year and when 
prices were favorable, gas oil was not 
used; the operation consisted in partly 
cracking natural gas in the oil generators | 
and subsequently enriching the re-formed | 
| product by the addition of natural gas. 
When enough natural gas was not avail- 
able gas oil only was re-formed; the re- 
sultant gas was enriched with natural gas. | 
The combination process was unique and 
| seemed well adapted for use under the 
conditions that prevailed in California. 


| Situation Differs 
In Eastern Cities 


In several eastern cities a somewhat | 
different condition prevails, which seems 
to require a different procedure in main- 
taining the supply of standard city gas. 
For example, large quantities of coal and 
coke are available from near-by sources 
at a fair price; equipment is installed for 
| making coal gas, carbureted water gas, or 
— and some natural gas is also avail- 
able. 


Not only is a problem presented involv- 
ing the mixing of gases under such con- 
ditions but sometimes it is desirable to 
crack or re-form at least some of the nat- 
ural gas. There is a definite demand for 
a means and process for re-forming hydro- 
carbon gases, including refinery gas. The 
report just issued by the Bureau of Mines 
discusses this general subject with rela- 


[Cantinued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


| Larger Insurance Tax 
Defeated in South Carolina 


Co.umeata, 8S, C., April 17. 
| The South Carolina Senate, April 17, 
defeated the bill (H. 355, S. 617) to in- 
crease the premium tax payable by in- 
| surance companies doing business in the 
| State. 





was given but the motion was not actually 
made. 


Notice of a motion to reconsider | 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION See Also Page 5| 7 


Surety’s Liability 


Bond Is Argued 


Supreme Court Hears Con- 
tention That Provisions 
Constitute Covenant for 
Benefit of Subcontractor 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States on April 15 heard oral arguments 
on a question certified to it by the Cir- 
cuit of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit in- 
volving whether the ordinary form of con- 
tractor’s bond to the owner of property, 
covering the payment by the contractor for 
labor and material, is so directly for the 
benefit of a subcontractor that he can 
maintain an action on it against the surety 
company. The matter was presented in 
the case of Ramsey and Gatlin Construc- 
tion Co. et al. v. Vincennes Bridge Co., 
Na. 94. 

According to the statement given in the 
| certificate, the construction company 
agreed to erect a hotel building and fur- 
nished the owner with a bond “to guaran- 
tee the faithful performance of all con- 
tract requirements to pay for all labor 
and materials contracted for under” the 
agreement. The construction company 
made a contract with the bridge company 
for steel work. When the construction 
company defaulted in payment the sub- 
contractor brought suit. 


Lien to Subcontractor 


The laws of Kentucky give to the sub- 
contractor a lien for all materials fur- 
nished but do not require a bond for the 
benefit of contractors, subcontractors, ma- 
terial men or labor. 

W. Braxton Dew, for the construction 
company and Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company, contended that the condition 
of the bond is not a covenant or promise, 
but a mere defeasance clause. The only 
promissory part of the bond was said 
to be the agreement to pay the penal 
amount to the obligee named therein. 
| Even were it to be construed as a prom- 
ise, he said, the promise was not intended 
for the benefit of the plaintiff or persons 
| Similarly situated. Construing it to be 
a contract made for the benefit of the 
| Plaintiff, it was urged that he can not 
recover on it under the Kentucky law, be- 
cause the nominal promissee owed no duty 
or obligation to the plaintiff at the time 
the contract was made. 


Claims Promise To Pay 
Frank C. Malin, on the other hand, in- 


| 





Federal Commission 


requests construction permit, 2,000 kc., 1 kw., 
unlimited. 


Applications denied: 

Petitions of the town of Hartman, Colo., the 
town of Wiley, Colo., Boca County, Chamber 
| of Commerce, Springfield, Colo., and the Holly 
|; Commercial Club, Holly, Colo., to intervene 
{in the application of Harry Byron Lee of 
; Lamar, Colo., for a new broadcasting station 


nounced denial of the request of Station |!" Lamar, were denied. 


Broadcasting applications: 


WEAN, Shepard Broadcasting Co., Inc., 126 
| Mathewson St., Providence, R. I., determine 
| license power of station by direct measure- 
; ment of antenna input. 
| Burlington Daily News, Burlington, Vt., con- 
struction permit to erect a new station to use 
| 810 ke., 100 w., unlimited hours. 

WDIX, North Mississippi Broadcasting Corp.. 
Tupelo, Miss., 
} new transmitter and increase power 
| 100 w. to 100 w. night, 250 w. day. 

Frank Leon Treadway, Sulphur Springs, 
Ark., construction permit to erect a new sta- 
tion to use 1,420 ke., 50 w., unlimited time. 
(Facilities of WMBH.) 

WMAZ, Junior Chamber of Commerce, vol- 
untary assignment of license to Southeastern 
Broadcasting Co., Inc. 

WEDC, Emil Denemark, Inc., 3860 Ogden 
Ave., Chicago, IIll., construction permit to 
make changes in equipment 

KFUM, The Reynolds Radio Company, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., construction permit to 
install a new transmitter and increase power 
from 1 kw. to 1 kw. night, 219 kw. day 

John A. Florin and E. Blair Spencer, 
Wetmore St., Wellsboro, Pa., construction per- 
mit to erect a new station to use 1,200 kc., 10 
w., unlimited hours. 

H. Carlton Henry, Adrian, Mich., construc- 
tion permit to erect a new station to use 1,440 
ke., 100 w., daytime hours. 

Radioelectric, Inc., Riker 
Mich., construction permit 
station to use 1,500 kc., 
hours 

KWWG, The Brownsville Herald 
Co., Levee St. at i1lth, Brownsville, Tex., 
license to cover construction permit granted 
Nov. 11, 1930, for change in equipment only 

WSPA, Virgil V. Evans, trading as The Voice 
of South Carolina, Spartanburg, S. C., modify 
construction permit granted April 3, 1931, to 
make changes in equipment of transmitter. 

Ernest W. Ellison, 118 4th Ave., Jamestown, 
N. Dak., construction permit to erect a new 
station to use 1,330 kc., 100 w., daytime hours. 


from 


| 


27 


Bldg., 
to erect a new 
100 w., 


KSCJ, Perkins Brothers Co. (The Sioux City | 


Journal), 415 Douglas St., Sioux City, Iowa, 
construction permit resubmitted requesting 
change in equipment only 

N. O. Clemensen, Payette, Idaho, construc- 
tion permit amended to request 1,200 kc., in- 
stead of 600 kc. 


Applications (other than broadcasting): 


KSE, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Tor- | 


rance, Calif., modification of license for change 
in frequencies. Marine relay and coastal 
service. 

W3XAD, R. C. A. Victor Co., Inc., Camden, 
N. J., construction permit for additional trans- 
mitter on 43,000-46,000, 48,500-50,300, 60,000- 
80,000 kc., 2 kw., visual broadcasting service. 
| KKP, RCA Communications, Inc., Kahuku, 
| Hawaii, modification of construction permit 
for extension of completion date to Dec. 31, 
1931 

City of Fort Wayne, Ind., new construction 
permit for 2,422, 2,452, 2,458 kc., 
service 

WGO, Radiomarine Corp. of 
} cago, Ill., construction permit 
transmitter on 410, 425, 454 kc., 
rine relay and coastal service. 

Finger Lakes Transmitting Society, Skanea- 
teles, N. Y., new construction permit for 3,500 
ke., 10 w., special experimental service. 

WJG, Press Wireless, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
modification of construction permit for ex- 
tension of completion date to c. 31, 1931. 

KGPA, Police and Fire Departments, Seattle, 
Wash., modification of construction permit 
for change in apparatus, 
completion date to May 1, 

WJM, Press Wireless, Inc., 
C., modification of construction permit for 
extension of completion date to Dec. 31, 1931. 

WSC, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Tuck- 
ertén, N. J., license covering construction 
permit for 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100, 12,820, 
13,210, 21,700, 21,780, 21,820 kc., 200 w., marine 
relay and coastal service. 

W8XJ, Radio Corp. of America-Ohio Co., 
West Dover, Ohio, renewal of special experi- 
mental license for 3,106, 3,082, 3,088, 3,160, 3,172, 
3,178, 5,570, 5,540, 5,660 kce., 350 w. 

The Empire Broadcast Corp. Alexandria, 
Va., new construction permit for 1,539 ke., 350 
w., special experimental service. 

The Empire Broadcast Corp. of Virginia, 
Glen Allen, Va., new construction permit for 
1,539 ke., 350 w., special experimental service. 


America, Chi- 
for additional 
25-50 w., ma- 


and extension of 
1931. 





| N. Y., license covering construction permit for 
2,000 to 2,100 ke., 5 kw., 
broadcasting service. 

WICC Bridgeport 


Broadcasting Station 


Bridgeport, Conn., modification of license to | 


increase power from 250 w. to 250 w. night, 
500 w. day. 

WAAB, Bay State Broadcasting Corporation, 
21 Brookline Avenue, Boston, Mass., modifica- 
tion of license to increase hours of opera- 
tion from sharing with WSSH to unlimited. 

WIBM, Inc;, Jackson, Mich., modification 
of license to increase hours of operation 
sharing with WJBK to simultaneous daytime 
operation with WJBK, share with WJBK at 
night 

WQAN, E. J. Lynett, the Scranton Times, 
Scranton, Pa., construction permit to make 
changes in equipment 

WHK, Radio Air Service Corporation, St. 
Clair and Ontario Streets, Cleveland, Ohio, 
construction permit to move auxiliary trans- 
mitter from St. Clair and Ontario Streets, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to Pleasant 
Seven Hills Village. Ohio. 

KFJF, National Radio Manufacturing Co., 
Main and Harvey Streets, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., license to cover construction permit 


(Cons? 


Valley Road, 


P scale 
ed 


on Page 8, Column 7.) 


construction permit to install | 


Pontiac, | 
unlimited | 


Publishing 


100 w., police 


Washington, D.| 


Jenkins Television Corporation, New York, | 


experimental visual | 


sisted that the bond, executed in com- 
pliance with the building contract, was for 
| the benefit of a subcontractor and that 
it could maintain an action against the 
surety. The provision of the bond, “and 
shall pay all persons who have contracted 
directly with the principal for labor or 
materials,” as a condition of the bond, is, 
| nevertheless, a covenant and promise to 
| Pay the subcontractor, he urged. 
| Mr. Malin also submitted that bonds 
such as the one involved have been con- 
strued by the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
| tucky to be for the benefit of third parties. 
| The liability, he added, does not turn on 
| the public or private nature of the im- 
| provement. Contracts of surety for com- 
he concluded, are insurance 


pensation, 


contracts construed most strongly against 
| the surety. 


New York Fixes Liability 
In Fire Insurance Dividend 


ALBaNny, N. Y., April 17. 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt has 
signed the bill (S. Int. 943, Pr. 1023) sub- 
| jecting the directors of stock fire insur- 
ance companies voting in favor of any 
| dividend declared and paid contrary to 
the provisions of section 117 of the State 
|insurance law, to joint and several lia- 
| bility to the creditors of the company to 
| ae eens of the dividend declared and 
| paid. 


| 


| 
Repeal of Texas Insurance 
Investment Law Opposed 


AusTIN, Tex., April 17. 
The House Committee on Insurance has 
| returned an adverse majority report, 12 
; to 5, on the Anderson bill (H. 558) pro- 
| posing to repeal the Robertson law for com- 
| Pulsory investment by life insurance com- 
| panies of 75 per cent of Texas reserves in 
| Texas securities or real estate. 
Notice of a minority report was given 
by Representative Harold Kayton. 


| New Hampshire May Place 
Cost of Rate Study on Utility 


Concorp, N. H., April 17. 
The Senate has passed the bill (S. 75) 
| providing that the cost of rate investi- 
| gations by the Public Service Commission 
shall be paid by the company involved. 
| The measure now goes to the House. 


| Effec 


| t of Procedural Rule 
| Of State in Federal Court 


(Continued from Page 6.] 


‘of determining ‘questions of law. This 
| discharge of the judicial function as at 
| common law is an essential factor in the 
| process for which the Federal Constitu- 
| tion provides. As was said by Mr. Justice 
| Story, in United States v. Battiste, 2 Sum- 
ner, 240, 243: “It is the duty of the court 
to instruct the jury as to the law; and 
it is the duty of the jury to follow the law, 
as it is laid down by the court.” 

“Trial by jury,” said the court in Capi- 
tal Traction Company v. Hof, 174 U. 8. 
1, 13, 14, “in the primary and usual sense 
of the term at the common law and in the 
| American constitutions, is not merely a 
| trial by a jury of 12 men before an officer 
vested with authority to cause them to be 
summoned and empanelled, to administer 
oaths to them and to the constable in 
charge, and to enter judgment and issue 
execution on their verdict; but it is a 
trial by a jury of 12 men in the presence 
and under the superintendence of a judge 
empowered to instruct them on the law 
and to advise them on the facts, and 
(except on acquittal of a criminal charge) 
to set aside their verdict if in his opinion 
it is against the law or the evidence.” See, 
}also, United States v. Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad Company, 123 U. S. 113, 
114; Patton v. United States, 281 U. S. 
276, 288, 289. 

Where, in an action in a Federal court 
to recover damages for personal injuries, 
contributory negligence or assumption of 
risk constitutes a defense (Note 2), and, 
by reason of the facts being undisputed 
and of the absence of conflicting infer- 
ences, the evidence of contributory negli- 
gence or assumption of risk is conclusive 
and the question is one of law, the judge 
has the right and duty to direct a verdict 
for the defendant. Railroad Company Vv. 
Houston, 95 U. S. 697, 702; Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company v. Freeman, 174 
U. S. 379, 384; Southern Pacific Company 
v. Berkshire, 254 U, S. 415, 418, 419; Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company v. 
man, 275 U. S. 66, 69, 70. 

The first question is answered, “No”; 
the second, “Yes.” 








Southern Pacific | 
Permitted Issue 


Of Gold Bonds 


Proceeds to Be Used to Meet | 


Maturing Debts and as 
Reimbursement’ for Se- 
curity Purchases 


The Southern Pacific Company ‘has been 
granted authority by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue $50,000,000 of 
its 50-year 4's per cent gold bonds, and | 
. to, sell them to Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
at not less than 94% per cent of par and 
accrued interest, it waS announced by or- | 
-Ge~ April 16. (Finance Docket No. 8751) 

Preceeds from the sale of the bonds are 
to be used to meet maturing indebtedness 
-and to reimburse the carrier’s treasury 
in part for expenditures made in purchas- 
ing bonds. 

The Commission’s approval was granted 
upon the condition that the company 
“shall not, without first securifig permis- 
sion from this Commission, sell, pledge, 
repledge, or otherwise dispose of the whole 
or any part of the bonds of its subsidiaries 
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‘forming the basis for the ‘issue of bonds - 


“herein authorized.” 
-Asked to “Justify” Offer 


e In connection with the bond issue just 
«authorized, Director Oliver E. Sweet of 
,the Commission’s Bureau of Finance, re- | 
cently asked the Southern Pacific to “jus- 
.tify” the offer of the bonds to the public 
by Kuhn, Loeb & Company at 96%.. He 
- said in a letter to the company’s vice presi- 
dent, A. D. McDonald, “it is my under- 
standing that the proposed issue will, to | 
a large extent, be for refunding purposes, | 
and that the interest charges of the car- | 
rier will not be materially increased. In 
view of this fact, and of recent quota- 
‘tions of the carriers 4'2s due in 1968, these | 
bonds, having, prior to the announcement 
of the proposed issue, sold at around 98, | 
or to yield approximately 4.61, indicating 
that the new bonds should have gone to} 
the public at approximately 97%, and also | 
in view of the ease with which the New 
York Central, and the Pennsylvania, and 
other large issues have recently been 
“floated, it will be necessary for you to} 
justify the ‘price offered.” 


Unfavorable Market Cited 


. .In reply, N. W. DeForest, chairman of 
. the company’s board of directors, pointed 
out the present unfavorable condition of 
the market for bonds. “The prospect of 
additional large amounts of Government 
» financing, the large amount of tax-exempt 
municipal bonds being issued, the general ! 
business conditions and the decline -in 
earnings both of the railroads and other | 
corporations,” declared Mr. DeForest, | 
“have all operated to make it difficult to 
sell bonds satisfactorily.” 

Mr. DeForest declared “I am advised 
that Kuhn, Loeb’ & Company have been | 
required to support the market, both in| 
the new Southern Pacific debentures and 
the old debentures, in order to maintain 
them at the same price. - : | 

“In view of these facts, I feel, as I! 
‘felt when the contract was made, that | 
the price paid by Kuhn, Loeb & Com-| 
pany for the debentures was very favor-| 
able for the company, and that the com- | 
‘pany is fortunate’ to be able to dispose | 
of the debentures on such satisfactory | 
terms.” | 


Radio Beacon Signals 
To Aircraft Clarified | 








Shielding of Transmitting Ap- 
paratus Ends Distortion | 


- Recent experimental work conducted by 
the research division of’ the Aeronautics | 
Branch has emphasized the importance | 
of shielding of transmitting apparatus at 
“radio range beacon stations, according to 
information made available April 17 at 
the Department of Commerce. Additional | 
information made available at the De-| 
partment follows: 
Apparatus employed in an experimental 
station at College Park, Md., after work- | 
ing satisfactorily for two years, failed to| 
function properly when moved ‘to a new 
location. The radiated space pattern for 
* guiding aircraft was considerably distorted, 
the beacon courses were not sufficiently | 
sharp and other unsatisfactory. results | 
were discovered. | 
Since no alterations had been made in 
the adjustment of the transmitting equip- 
ment, it was difficult to account for the 
changes in operation, Thorough inspec- | 
tion showed that difficulties resulted from 
features of the installation which were | 
corrected by shielding. The operation of 
the beacon after shielding had been pro- 
vided was satisfactory. 


| 


Major Railroads Reduce 
Surplus of Freight‘ Cars | 


5 Ciass I railroads on March’31 had 621,- 
509 surplus freight cars in good repair 
and immediately available for service, the 
American Railway Association announced 
in a statement just transmitted to the 
‘Interstate Commerce Commission... The 
report follows in full text: 

This was a decrease of 417 cars com- 
pared with March 23, at which time there 
were 621,926 surplus freight cars, it was 
said. 

Surplus coal cars on March 31 totaled 
252,825, an increase of 3,816 cars within 
a week while surplus box cars totaled 298,- 
* 837 a decrease of 3,524 for the same period. 

Reports also showed 31,644 surplus stock 
Cars, a.decrease of 613 below the number | 
‘reported on March 23 while surplus re- 
frigerator cars totaled 14,443, a decrease 
of 180 for the same period. | 


.Receivers of Seaboard 
Plan 


Receivers of the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way have just applied to the Interstate | 
‘Commerce Commission for authority to} 
- issue $4,000,000 of receivers certificates. 
(Finance Docket No. 8777.) . | 

This authority is sought by the re 
ers under an order which they 
from the Eastern Federal District Court | 
of Virginia in the near future authoriz- 
ing the receivers to borrow $8,000,000 for 
the purpose of making additions and bet- 
terments to the road’s properties, and to 

, meet maturities on equipment trust obli- 
gations and for taxes during the year 1930. 


Securities Issue 


ceiv- | 
expect | 


niente 


Tuskegee, Ala., Railroad 
Reports Excess Income 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public a tentative recap- 
ture report dealing with the excess income 
,of the Tuskegee Railroad (Ala.) for the 
period March, 1, 1920, to Dec. 31, 1927. 
, (Finance Docket No. 4648.) 

_ , The Commission found that during the 
period under survey the railroad 
earhed $63,668.86 in excess of the 6 per 
cent on its investment permitted under 
_the Interstate Commerce Act, and that of 


der the terms of section 15a of the act. 


Inquiry Is Ordered 


| house Service’of the Department of Com- 


| local lists of lights and buoys. 
;of these lists covers all the coastal and 


| For vessels equipped with radiocompasses, 


| route 
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The United States Department of 
Commerce is preparing charts to 
describe the radio aids to air 
navigation set up along national 
airways. The chart above shows 
such facilities established be- 
such facilities established on the 
airway between Cleveland and 

New York (Hadley Field). 


On Rates of Three — 
Shipping Companies 





Action of Federal Board Fol- 


lows Failures of Lines to) 
File Complete Schedules | 
Of Maximum Charges 


The Shipping Board on April 15 au-| 
thorized an investigation to ascertain why | 
three shipping companies failed to file 
complete schedules of maximum rates 
charged, the Board has just announced. 
The announcement, listing also a number 
of cancelled agreements among companies, 
follows in full text: | 

Investigation of the failure of three do- 
mestic shipping companies -to file com- 
plete schedules of maximum rates charged, 
as provided by section 18 of the Shipping | 
Act of 1916, was authorized by the Ship-| 
ping Board today (April 15.) The Board’s| 
Bureau of Regulation will institute pro-| 
ceedings against the carriers, who are) 
as follows: Dimon Steamship Corpora- | 


tion, New York, operating in the inter-| 


coastal trade; North Pacific Steamship 
Line, San Francisco, operating between 
San Francisco and Washington ports; | 
and the Tosco Steamship Lines, Inc., New} 
Orleans, operating between New Orleans | 
and Texas ports. Today’s action was taken 
under authority of section 22 of the Ship- 
ping Act. 


The following arrangements of the Cal- | 
mar Steamship Corporation covering ship- 
ments moving on through bills of lading 
have been cancelled and the cancellations 
approved by the Shipping Board: 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with: 

National Navigation Lines, 763, 1,025; 
Kingsley Navigation Company, Ltd., 819, 
1,027; Blue Funnel Line, 822; Osaka Sho- 
sen Kaisha, 824; Tacoma Oriental Steam- 
ship Company 865, 1,123; Ellerman’s Wil- 
son Line, 1,051; American France Line, 
1,052, 1076; American Republics Line, 1,- 
189; Pacific, Steamship Company, 1,194; 
Transatlantic Steamship Company, Ltd., | 
or and North Pacific Australia Line, 


Local Lists Pre 


| Further Decline 
Shown in Total 


| Rail Carloadings 


Decreases Almost 12,000 
Cars During Week, I. C. C. 


[Amount of Revenue Freight 
| Announces 


Carloadings of revenue freight fell off 
almost 12,000 cars during the week ended 
April 4, and were approximately 180,000 
cars below the loadings for the correspon- 
ding week of last year, according to a 
statement of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation transmitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission April 14. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended on April 4, totaled 728,511 cars. 

Due t@ the observance of Good Friday, 
this was a reduction of 11,568 cars below 
the preceding week this year and a re- 
duction of 179,548 cars below the same 
week last year. It also was a reduction 
of 229,714 cars below the corresponding 
week in 1929. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the 
week of April 4 totaled 284,032 cars, 94,270 
cars under the same week in 1930 and 123,4 
— under the corresponding week in 
1 i 

Loading of merchandise less than car- 
load lot freight amounted to 225,463 cars, 


a decrease of 29,453 cars below the corre- | 


sponding week last year and 41,679 cars 
below the same week two years ago. 
Coal Loading Less 

Coal loading amounted to 118,421 cars, a 
decrease of 15,607 cars below the same 
week in 1930 and 13,896 cars under the 
same week in 1929. 

Forest products loading amounted to 
31,092 cars, 25,869 cars under the corre- 


|sponding week in 1930 and 38,012 cars 


under the same week two years ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 5,569 cars, a 
reduction of 4,936 cars below the same 
week in 1930 and 5,555 cars below the 
same week in 1929. 

Coke loading amounted to 17,678 cars, a 
decrease of 2,817 cars below the corre- 
sponding week last year and 4,317 cars 
under the same week ‘in 1929. 

Grain and grain products loading for 
the week totaled 36,674 cars, 3,686 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1930 but 
943 cars above the same week in 1929. 
In the western districts alone, grain and 
grain products loading amounted to 23,501 
cars, a decrease of 3,099 cars below the 
same week in 1930. 

Livestock loading totaled 19,582 cars, 
2,900 cars below the same week in 1930 


jand 4,022 cars under the corresponding 


week in 1929. In the western districts 
alone, livestock loading amounted to 15,568 
cars, a decrease of 1,956 cars compared 
with the same week last year. 

(All districts reported reductions in the 
total loading of all commodities compared 


{not only with the same week in 1930 but | 


also with the same week in 1929. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1931 
compared with the two previous years 
follows: 


Five weeks in January, 
February, B; four weeks 
ended April 4, D. 

1931 
3,490,542 
. 2,835,680 
+ 2,939,817 
728,511 


A; four weeks in 
in March, C; week 


1930 1929 
4,246,552 4,518,609 
3,506,899 3,797,183 
3,515,733 3,837,736 

908,059 958,225 


12,177,243 13,111,753 


9,994,550 


Aliens Are Denied 
Claims on Patents 


Right to Accrued Compensation 
Said to Have Passed 


[Continued from Page 6.1 


| Property Custodian and of the subsequent 


sale and transfer to the Chemical Founda- 
tion was affirmed in United States v. 
Chemical Foundation, 272 U. S. 1. 

The most plausible argument against 
the conclusion below rests upon section 
7, Trading with the Enemy Act, as 
amended Nov. 4, 1918. This provides that 
any requirement under the act may be 


| filed for registration and “if so filed, reg- 


istered, or recorded shall impart the same 
notice and have the same force and effect 
as a duly executed conveyance, transfer, 
or assignment to the Alien Property Cus- 





pared 


On Navigation Guides 


Publications Embrace Lights. 
And Buoys on Atlantic Coast | 


For the convenience of navigators op- | 
erating on a comparatively small section | 
of the coast, and for owners of pleasure 
craft whose cruising similarly does not 
take them more than a few hundred 
miles from their home port, the Light- 
merce announces the publication of new | 
The first. 


inland waters from Cape May, N. J., the} 
entrance to Delaware Bay, to Cape Look- | 
out on the Nérth Carolina coast. The| 
second of the lists embraces the waters | 
between Cape Lookout and Dry Tortugas, | 
the last: of the Florida Keys. 

The local editions of the light lists differ | 
‘from the larger volumes published for 
both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts in 
that they also list all unlighted buoys} 
and other unlighted aids to navigation. 


there is a complete table of radio-beacon 

stations giving their frequencies, charac- 

teristics, and broadcasting periods. 
The two lists just issued are 


| 





also of | 


|, interest to pleasure boat owners, as they 


cover the major portion 


between New 


of the inside | 
York and northern | 
points and Florida. Betwen Charleston, | 
S. ©. and the Florida Keys, there are| 
several hundred beacons marking this 
inside route, all of which are listed in 
a special part of the Cape Lookout-Dry 
Tortugas list. 

Copies of these lists may be purchased 
through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., and from 
numerous dealers in charts and other 
nautical publications in the principal sea- 
ports of the country.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Missouri Pacifie Seeks 
To Buy Texas Short Line 


| Final argument on the application of | 


| the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Rail- 
| way, a Missouri Pacific subsidiary, to ac- 
quire control of the 25-mile Rio Grande 
j}and Eagle. Pass Railway, which extends 
between Laredo and Darwin, Tex., was 
heard by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission April 16. (Finance Docket No. 
| 8482) 


the proposal on condition that the Missouri 
and rates via Laredo 
that although the Rio Grande has been 
having financial difficulties for some time, 


‘has offered to buy it. 


| whether 


todian so filed, registered, or recorded.” 

It is said that a mere transfer of let- 
ters patent by voluntary conveyance would 
not pass the right to recover accrued 
compensation for use by a licensee; and 
that under the statute this rule must 
be applied to the seizure. Answering this 
the court below well said— 

“Accepting this law in the abstract, it is 
pertinent to note that we are not here 
concerned with an assignment of a pat- 
ent or of royalties by the German own- 
ers to the Alien Property Custodian. We 
are concerned with their capture—an act 
of ‘war. We are not dealing with an as- 
signment of patents where there is a ques- 
tion of what was in the minds of the con- 
tracting parties as to royalties and as to 
what passed and what was retained under 
the terms of an instrument they had 
drawn and signed. We are dealing with 
an act of seizure and have to determine 
wholly outside the law of assignments 
by the terms of the symbol of 
seizure the royalties in question were in- 
cluded. Having in mind the purpose of 
the law and observing that the Custodian 
manifestly attempted to seize the German 
patents and everything ‘in respect’ to them 
and to their ownership, we are of opinion 


|that he accomplished what he attempted 


by words that embrace the royalties in 
question, and that, in consequence, the 
German plaintiffs were owners of neither 
the patents nor the royalties at the time 
they instituted their suits. * * *” 

The Settlement of War Claims Act of 
March 10, 1928, 45 Stat. 254, 277, provides— 

Sec. 19. Subsection (f) of section 10 of the 
Trading with the Enemy Act, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following mew paragraph: 

“In the case of any such patent, trade 
mark, print, label, or copyright, conveyed, as- 
signed, transferred or delivered to the Alien 
Property Custodian or seized by him, any 
suit brought under this subsection, within the 
time limited therein, shall be considered as 
having been brought by the owner within the 
meaning of this Subsection, in so far as such 
} suit relates to royalties for the period prior 
to the sale by the Alien Property Custdoian 
|of such patent, trade mark, print, label, or 
copyright, if brought either by the Alien 
| Property Custodian or by the 
|the owner thereof immediately prior to the 
|date such patent, trade mark, print, label, or 
copyright, was seized or otherwise acquired 
by the Alien Property Custodian.” 


| and the license to the du Pont Company. 
| 


tion of property without due 


erson who was | 


Counsel suggest that, although this en- 
actment came long after transfer of the 
patents and rights incident thereto to the 
Chemical Foundation, and years after the 
present suits began, it authorized the Ger- 
man claimants to recover as if owners ac- 
cording to the terms of the original act 


Manifestly, such an interpretation would 

|give rise to a grave constitutional objec-| any further deposits, and all funds de-| 

The examiner recommended approval of | tion—deprivation of the Chemical Founda-| posited by him shall be repaid to him on 

ut L ; } process. order of the Alien Property Custodian.” In 

had Pacific maintain existing through routes | Moreover, the licensee accepted the grant| the circumstances the act cannot be inter- 
It was brought out | under the provision that any suit for com-| preted and applied as suggested. 

| pensation should be brought by the owner | 


; C ; within one year after termination of the 
this total $31,834.44 was recapturable un-| the Missouri Pacific is the only road which|war “for all use and enjoyment of the 
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| Waste Gas at Refineries 
Used to Supply Cheap Fuel 


{Continued from Page 7.1 

tion to the production of gas suitable for 
city distribution. The possible recovery 
of a by-product carbon has also been con- | 
sidered. ‘ 

Tests made during the course of this 
|investigation by the Bureau of Mines 
| were confined to the re-forming of hydro- 
carbon gases in the fuel bed of a water- 
gas generator. Following are the find- 
ings: 

When the ignited fuel bed is alter- 
nately blasted with air and a hydrocar- 
bon gas, such as natural gas, the result- 
ant gas is comprised largely of hydrogen, 
the remainder being essentially methane. 
Carbon is entrained in the gas and can 
be recovered. As much as eight pounds 
per 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas treated 
was recovered. 

When ignited fuel is alternately blasted 


Utility Construction Fees 
Outlined at Federal Inquiry 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
surplus of $65,363.40, shown under Auto 
Operation Suspense on the balance sheet, 
Exhibit No. 2-A, of Commissions Exhibit 
No. 4840. .In addition to the surplus the 
company credited $28,048.41 to operating 
expenses in 1929, as shown on page 56 
of Exhibit 4839. 

Q. What rate of interest did the Sher- 
man Power Construction Company charge 
the affiliated companies for the unpaid 
balances of their accounts? A. 6 per cent. 

Q. What rate of interest did the Sher- 
man Construction Company pay to affili- 
ated companies on the balance owed them? 

A. 6 per cent to all the affiliated com- 
panies except the New England Power 
Association, to which it paid 7 per cent. 

Q. Did the Sherman Power Construc- 
tion Company have earnings from inter- 
est charged during construction. A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Explain such earnings. 

A. This income was derived from 4 
monthly charge to construction costs for 
interest on the direct costs at the rate 
of 6 per cent. During 1925 the interest 
so charged was credited to the New Eng- 
land Company although the New England 
Company did not advance any funds. Be- 
ginning with 1926 the company charged or 
credited monthly each affiliated company 
with interest on the monthly balance of 
the open account at the rate of 6 per 
j;cent except the New England Power As- 
| sociation, which was credited at the rate 
{of 7 per cent. This company then re- 
covered the interest paid through a 
monthly charge to cost of construction 
|for interest, which was based on 6 per 
cent of direct expenditures for construc- 
tion unbilled. 

Q. What was the total operating ex- 
pense of the Sherman Power Construction 
Company in 1929? 

A. $99,113.53. 

Q. Does your report contain a state- 
ment indicating the various items making 
up the total operating’ expenses? | 
|. A. Yes, this is shown on page 74 of | 
Exhibit 4839. 

Q. Does your report on the Sherman | 
Power Construction Company contain a 
| statement indicating the detail costs of 
any particular development? 

A. Yes, Exhibit No. 5-B of Commission's 
Exhibit No. 4840 presents in detail the ad- 
justed costs of the Bellows Falls Develop- 
ment. 

(Whereupon, at 4 o'clock p. m., the hear- 
ing was adjourned to March 17.) 
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with air and both steam and natural gas 
in controlled proportions, re-formed gas 
produced substantially without en- 
In this process the gas | 
is comprised of carbon monoxide, hydro- 
and a, lesser amount of methane. 
The thermal efficiency and gas-making ca- 
pacity are higher, generating re-formed | 
gas in this manner, than in making water 
gas, and the generator fuel used is lower 
per 1,000 cubic feet of re-formed gas made. | 

~ropane and butane were re-formed in | 
|a Similar manner by introducing them into 
the generator simultaneously with the in- 
jection of steam; similar results were ob- 


is 


trained carbon. 


gen, 


tained. 


The relative amount of steam required 
for the fulfillment of the chemical reac- | 
tions are different for the various hydro- | 


carbon gases. 


By using the re-forming process natural 
gas can be used during periods of off-peak 
demand in the generation of city gas hav- 
ing a relatively lower calorific value; the | 
re-formed gas thus made, when enriched 
by the addition thereto of natural gas, will 
have a composition and a specific gravity 
comparable with that of city gas manu- | 
factured by other standard processes. 

Copies of Bureau of Mines Technical 
Paper 483, “Re-forming Natural Gas,” may | 
be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at a price of 10 cents. 


Recapiture Report Issued 
On Erie & Michigan Income | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
made public a_ tentative re- 
capture report dealing with the excess in- 
come of the Erie & Michigan Railway & 
Navigation Company for the period March 
to the end of 1926. 


has just 


1, 1920, 


NEW YORK, N. Y., April 17, 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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Docket No. 3722.) 


The Commission found that during the | 
period under survey the road had earned | 
$116,302 in excess of the 6 per cent on its 
investment permitted under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and that of 
this amount $58,151.01 was recapturable | 
by the Government under section lia of! 


the act. 
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DAILY RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 
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Vermont 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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United States Government Bonds 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 


States 


Lib Loan 314s 32-47..... 
Lib Loan 414s 32-47 


U S of A Treas 334s 46-56 
U S of A Treas 333s 40-43 June.. 
U S of A Treas 33gs 41-43 Mar 


U S of A Treas 33g8 43-47..... 


No. 


affirmed. 


mit 


| modified an 
awarded. 


v. Chicago, 


tions 


v. Chicago, 


sonable 
No. 


of 
Cc. 


; more, Md., 
Prior 


No. 23718 


1. 
and 


reasonable. 
extent. 2. 


(Finance 


points in 


awarded 
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stone, 


found barred. 
} 155 I. C. C. 415, affirmed. 
the Great Northern Railway 
resulting from’ the unlawful 
reconsignment 
finding in the former report, 


finding 
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‘Reports in Rate 
Announced by the I. C. C. 


da affirmed 


of 


and 


Rates on 


23896.—Greensboro Cut 
Illinois Central Railroad: Complainant 
to have paid the charges on shipments of lime- 
rough 
less, from Bedford, Ind., and other points in 


quarried, 


Sales 


of 


reinforced 


Missouri 
dismissed 


High 
101.25 
102.25 
104 
111.28 
105.25 
101.20 
101.20 
101.25 


42 
14 
184 
44 
28 
1 
18 
24 


U 
z. 


demurra 


Co 


certain 
155 I 


in part. 


Paul 
cor 


St. 


Vv 


repor 
limestone 


cases 


not 


coal from 


southern Illinois and western Kentucky 
northeastern Arkansas and south- 
eastern Missouri found unreasonable in part. 
Reasonable rates prescribed and reparation | 


sawed fou 


Low 
101.23 
102.23 
103.29 
111.23 
105.2 
101.20 
101. 
101 


D. C., 


from 


shown 


99 
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9834 
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9914 
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10514 
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10512 
9335 

102'% 
9815 
95 

1ll 

1003 
93 

10534 

10034 

10414 

101 
6615 
84 

106 
79 
93 


Last 
101.23 
102.25 
103.31 
111.24 
105.21 
101.20 
101.20 
101.24 
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20 
24 
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Cost Per Cap 


Of Government 
Drops in Kansas 


Expenditures of State for 
1929 Totaled More Than 
27 Millions, According to 
Census Bureau 


Educational and civil expenses, allot- 
ments for public service enterprises and 
funds for highway improvements com- 
prised a considerable portion of funds 
expended during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929, in operating and maintain- 
ing the State government of Kansas, the 
Bureau of the Census has just announced. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The Bureau of the Census announces 
a summary of the financial statistics of 
the State of Kansas for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929. The per capita fig- 
ures for 1929 are based on an estimated 
population of 1,867,400. These statistics 
were compiled by Mr. Norton Atkinson. 

Operation Costs 

The payments for operation and mainte- 
nance of the general departments of Kan- 
sas amounted to $14,639,033, or $7.84 per 
capita. This includes $714,920, apportion- 
ments for education to the minor civil di- 
visions of the State. In 1928 the com- 
parative cost per capita for operation and 
maintenance of general departments was 
$8.10, and in 1918, $3.65. The payments 
for operation and maintenance of public 
service enter in 1929 amounted to 
$406,283; interest on debt, $1,174,955; and 
outlays for permanent improvements, $11,- 
279,194. The total payments, therefore, for 
operation and maintenance of. general de- 
partments and public service enterprises, 
for interest and outlays were $27,499,465, 
Of this amount $116,873 represents pay- 
ments by a State department or enter- 
prise to another on account of services. 
The totals include all payments for the 
year, whether made from current reve- 
nues or from the prcezeeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $11,342,357 was for highways, $1,- 
589,722 be for maintenance ana- $9,- 
752,635 for construction. 


ses 


Revenue Receipts 

The total revenue receipts were $31,927,- 
604, or $17.10 per capita. This was $15,- 
707,333 more than the total payments of 
the year, exclusive of the payments for 
permanent improvements, and $4,428,139 
more than the total payments including 
those for permanent improvements. This 
excess of revenue recipts is reflected in 
reducion of debt; also in purchase of 
investments and increased cash balances, 
not shown in this summary. Of the total 
revenue receipts $116.873 represents re- 
ceipts from a Siate department or enter- 
prise on account of services. Property and 
special taxes represented 34.8 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1929, 34.7 per cent 
for 1928, and 56.1 per cent for 1918. The 
increase in the amount of property and 
special taxes collected was 147.7 per cent 
from 1918 to 1929, and 18.4 per cent from 
1928 to 1929. The per capita property and 
special taxes were $5.94 in 1929, $5.05 in 


=| 1928, and $2.56 in 1918. 


Cases | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|has just made public proposed 
of its examiners in rate cases, which are 
summarized as follows: 


18551.—Armour Grain Co. 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 

sideration of the record, found: 

against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St 
Railway Co. for excessive 
Finding in the former report, 155 I. C. C. 415, 
2. Complaint against the Minneap- 
| Olis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co.| °° : 
for excessive demurrage charges and interest | $@S5o0line, 
Finding in the former report 
3. Complaint against 
for damages 
refusal 


reports 


v. Chicago, 
pon recon- 
Complaint 
Paul 
ge charges: 


to per- 
shipments: 
Cc. C. 415, 
Reparation 


No. 23770.—Elk River Concrete Products Co 
Milwaukee, 
Railroad: Rates on 
| from Schmidt and Minot, N. Dak., to destina- 
in North Dakota via 
and to destinations in eastern Montana, found 
unreasonable for the future. 


No. 23726.—Cameron, Joyce, Smith, Elder Co 
Burlington & Quincy 
Rate on sand, in carloads, from Gladstone, Ill 
to Keokuk, Iowa, found to have been unrea- 
Reparation awarded 


19656.—James O'Meara 
Ohio Railroad: Upon further hearing. finding 
unreasonableness in prior 
785, as to rates on 
quarried or scabbled blocks, and in slabs sawed 
| on four sides or less, in carloads, from points 
in the Bedford district of Indiana 
and Washington, 
undue prejudice 
Undue prejudice ordered removed. 


related 
Freight Bureau v. Alabama Central 
Rates on coal, in carloads, rl 
Alabama to points in northeastern Arkansas| Kentucky to Brasfield 
southeastern 
Complaint 


& Pacific 
nerete pipe 


interstate routes 


Railroad 


Baltimore & 


t, 157 I. C 
, in rough 


to Balti- 
affirmed 
modified 


Memphis 
Railroad 
mines in 


un- 
that 
in 
to 


to 
mines 


Stone Co. Vv 


found 


sides 


or 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 
The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 


distribution is now being made available in city reports. 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 
report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 


ganizations. 


All stores 
Single-store 
Chains 


All stores 
Single-store 
Chains 


All stores 


Chains 


All stores 
Single-store 
Chains 


All stores 





The decree below must be affirmed. 
Mr. Justice SuTHERLAND and Mr. Jus- 
tice STONE took no part in the considera- 


said: patented invention,” and if not “then! tion or decision of this case. 


Single-store 
Chains 
All 


All stores 


Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


Little Rock, Ark., 1930 Population, 81,679 


independents 
(four or more units) 
All other types of organization 


independents . 
(four or more units) 
All other types of organization 


North Platte, Nebr., 1930 


Single-store ’ independents | on 
(four or more units) ... 
All other types of organization.. 


A 

oven 1,046 
787 

207 

52 


B 
4,694 
3,211 
1,213 

270 


Cc 


$46,210,285 
31,339,802 
12,023,529 
2,846,954 


D 
100.00 
67.82 
26.02 
6.16 


Athol, Mass., 1930 Population, 10,677 


B 

386 

266 
86 
34 


Cc 


A 
198 
157 

14 

27 


B 
683 
452 
92 
139 


Cc 


$5,494,596 
3,952,281 
939,715 
602,600 
Population, 12,(61 


$9,138,443 
6,404,914 
858,923 
1,874,606 


D 
100.00 
71.93 
17.10 
10.97 


D 
100.00 
70.09 
9.40 
20.51 


Fargo, N. Dak., 1930 Population, 28,619 


independents 
(four or more units) 
All other types of organization 


A 
437 
353 

54 


B 
1,977 
1,303 

387 

287 


Cc 
$21,693, 


4,368, 


15,048,053 
2,276,540 


D 
100.00 
69.37 
20.14 
10.49 


129 
536 


Youngstown, Ohio, 1930 Population, 170,002 


independents 
(four or more units) 
other types of organization...... 


Burlington, 


Single-store independents 


Chains 


‘ 


(four or more units) . 
All other types of organization...... 


A 

oe eseendOee 
oveoes bee 
302 
113 
Vt, 
A 
306 
240 
38 
28 


B 
9,161 
5,560 
2,075 
1,526 

1930 

B 
1,601 
1,228 

223 

150 


Cc 


Population 
Cc 
$18,048, 


$101,516.634 
65,720,287 
20,602,269 
15,194,078 


13,854,885 
2,503,289 
1,690,356 


D 
100.00 
64.74 
29.30 
14.96 
, 24,789 
D 
100.00 
16.77 
13.87 
9.36 


530 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages 
| part-time employes), F: 


E 
6,330,836 
4,364,241 
1,433,038 

533,567 


$ 


E 
$960,901 
692,231 
122,538 
146.132 


E 
$1,301,216 
913,612 
99,702 
287,902 


E 
$3,215,810 
2,289,396 
604,959 
321,455 


5,828 
449 


2,161,992 


E 
$3,152,250 
2,556,449 
290,821 
304,980 


The Bureau will issue a 
A summary of each 


net sales 
(including 


F 
$»,603,543 | 
3,793,619 
1,436,231 
373,693 


F 
$488,023 
358,094 
88,480 
41,449 


F 
$890.698 
577,513 
92,907 
220,278 | 


F 
$2,670,993 
1,742,621 
551,754 
376,618 


F 
$13,249,097 
7,903,825 


2,706,667 
. 


F 
$2,065,174 | 
1,556,048 
279,137 
229,989 


Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 11.1 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1929, 12.1 per cent 
for 1928, and 21 per cent for 1918. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 42.6 per cent of the total revenue@ 
for 1929, 38.5 per cent for 1928, and 8.7 per 
cent for 1918. 


Indebtedness of 

Receipts from business 
chiefly of taxes exacted 
and other incorvorated 
cigarette tax, and the sales tax on 
while those from  nonbusi- 
ness licenses comprise chiefly taxes on 
motor vehicles and amounts paid for 
hunting and fishing privileges. The sales 
tax on gasoline amounted to $6,723,304 in 
1929 and $4,924,419 in 1928, an increase of 
36.5 per cent. 

he total funded or fixed debt outstand- 
ing June 30, 1929, was $24,500,000. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $22,- 
733,902, or $12.17 per capita. In 1928 the 
per capita net debt was $13.70, but there 
was no funded or fixed debt in 1918. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
Kansas subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $3,737,215,034; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $7,850,342; and the per 
capita levy, $4.20. In 1928 the per capita 
levy was $5.38, and in 1918, $2.39. 


State 


licenses consist 
from insurance 
companies, the 


the so-called Bedford district to Greensboro, 
N. C., received after June 24, 1929, and thereby 
to be entitled to reparation in the event that 
the rate charged is found excessive and un- 
lawful in Docket No. 22259 now pending 

No, 23591 and related cases.—W. P. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Co., Inc., v. Chieago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway: Rates on bituminous 
coal, in carloads, from mines in western 
Ark., found unreason- 
Reparation awarded. 


able. 


Applications Received 
For Wireless Permits 
[Contin 


May 12, 


ued from Page 7.] 


1930, to make changes in 


f »ymen 
> Mizelle, 
amended 


Dothan, Ala., 
to request the 


I construction 
permi facilities of 
WMBR 

WSXM, Wir 


Radio, Inc., Lakewood, Ohio, 
mnstructior 1it and 

1,604, 2,398 96, 4,795, 
12,850 ke 20 Kw.; experi- 


od 
i 650 

ser ice 
The 


ense 


6.4 
me 

c 
for 


Reiss 
new 


Coal 


service; 


Co., 
171 


Sheboygan, 
ke., 1 kw.3 


pical Radio 
license co 
10.470 


Tr graph Co., New 
I construction 
ke., 350 w.; 
icense covering construction 

11,050, 16,580, 22.100, 4,148, 

22.3 Ke., 350 w.; 

WQZ, RCA ¢ Inc 


for 


, San Juan, 
change in 
point-to-point. 
ia, AlasKa, con- 
struction permit for 38 ke., 100 w.; pointe 
to-point and coastal 

KFD, Superior Packing Co., Tenakee, Alaska, 
renewal of license for 500, 460, 3,172, 246 
Ke., 50 w.; coastal and point-to-point. 

KOR, Northwestern Fisheries Co., Quadra, 
AlasKa, license to cover construction permit 
for coastal and point-to-point; 256, 274, 500, 
425 ke., 200 w 

WGK, Radiomarine Corporation 
ica, Bh Ash, O mod ion of construce- 
tic or extension of completion date; 

8.750 ke., 350 w.; coastal, 

iomarine Corporation of 

if.. license for new 
tatr ; 143. 500, 5.525, 11,050 
100, 126, 136, 436. 6,500. 8.390, 1: 
16,700, 21,940, 21,980 ke. (2); 5 Kw. 
100 w.; 1200 w. : 

WQT, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y.; WIK; WEN; WEG, application 
for change in frequency and call letters 

American Radio News Corp., Carlstadt, N. J. 
new construction permit for press service, 
7,625, 7.640, 9,650, 9,670, 9.850 ke., 5 kw 

W2XAB, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., New 
York City, modification of construction per- 
mit for extension of completion date, 2,750- 
2.850 ke., 500 w., experimental visual broade 


casting 
WJQ. Press Wirele x <. 
for eX- 


motification of ¢ 
tension of comple int-to-point 
ser 

W3X!I Jenkins Laboratories 
Md., renewal of license for exper 
broadcasting station, 2.000 to 2.100 ke 

W2XAP, Jenkins Television Corporation, 
portable, Jersey City, N. J., renewal of license 
for experimental visual broadcasting station. 


of Amer- 


America, 
ma- 
22. 


ser 


Inc Hicksville 
ruction permit 
date p 





g *armarked for foreign account. 


FEDERAL BANKING 


State Liabilities 
Grow as Federal 


Debt Is Reduced Senator 


Local Government Borrow: 
ings Also Increase, Says | 


National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc. 


State and local governments, whose 
debts have increased in recent years while 
Federal indebtedness has decreased, ex- 
pend 68.5 per cent of the entire cost of 
the government of the United States, ac- 
cording to the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., of New York City, 
whose statement has just been received by 
the Department of Commerce. 

“It is obvious,” the Board points out, 
“where the taxpayer must look for a re- 
duction of his burden.” The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The debt of the Federal Government 
has been continuously and steadily re- 
duced during the last 10 years, while at 
the same time the bonded indebtedness 


| was also sent to the municipal plant at 
Springfield, Ill., and this municipal plant 
| would have furnished the same power for 
| $203.35—a saving of $118.65 fpr the same 
month. The bill was also sent to the mu- 
{nicipal plant at Los Angeles, Calif. 

| This plant would have furnished the 
'same power for $179.50—a saving for one 
month to one customer of $142.50. It was 
| sent to several other municipal plants. For 
instance, the municipal plant at Seattle, 
Wash., would have saved this customer, 
{for that month, $108.80. The municipal 
plant at Tacoma, Wash., would have saved 
the Florence Wagon Works, for that 
{month, $179.10. 

| The electricity furnished to the Wagon 
| Works at Florence was not furnished by 
|@ plant either publicly or privately owned 
| which operated in Florence, Ala,, alone. 
| The power trust supplied Florence, Ala,, 
| with all the electricity which was used. 
|The Alabama Power Company is one of 


of our State and local governments has the largest generating and distributing 
been just as steadily climbing. Inasmuch subsidiaries of the power trust in the 
as the expenditures of State and locat/ United States, and Florence, Ala., was only 
governments represent 68.5 per cent of|one of hundreds of customers which the 
the entire cost of government in the! Alabama Power Company has all over 
United States, it is obvious where the 
taxpayer must look for a reduction of his 
burden. 

The bonded indebtednes of the States 
and their local subdivisions in many in- 
stances plays an important part in the} 
cost of government. These facts are 
shown in the annual study of the “Cost 
of Government in the United States,” 
just completed by the National Industrial 


States. 


gets some of its power from this dam which 
is within sight of Florence. It buys it 


neighborhood of two mills per kilowatt- 
hour, and sells it to its customers at an 
| unconscionable profit. 

The claim is often made by power trust 
| representatives that some privately owned 
Conference Board. {corporations in the United States sell 

Federal Debt |} electricity (when you take into considera- 

The greater part of the Federal debt | tion their entire sales) at a cheaper rate 
arose out of our participation in the World | per kilowatt-hour than some municipally 
War, while the indebtedness of State and| owned plants charge. On its face this 
local governments has been incurred} looks like a plausible argument, but if 
largely for the purpose of furnishing need- | you will investigate you will find it often 
ed capital for public works. It should not| occurs that the power trust sells electric- 
be inferred, however, that all State and|ity to a subsidiary corporation. 
local governments are committed to a| This subsidiary corporation sells elec- 
policy of borrowing in order to provide tricity to another subsidiary, and so on, 
requisite capital additions or replacements. | almost without limit. In reality, when 
Such a con¢lusion is not warranted, for! they are selling electric current in bulk 
notwithstanding the huge increases in| in this way they are selling to themselves. 
State and local indebtedness, there are|It would be immaterial whether they 
some States as well as numerous local 


the State of Alabama and adjoining | 


governments that seem to be rather defi- 
nitely committed to a pay-as-you-go 
policy. 

The gross debt of the Federal Govern- 
ment amounted to $16,185,000,000 on 
June 30, 1930, 
000 less than the amount at the close 
of the fiscal year ended in 1919. Retire- 
ments during the fiscal year ended in 
1930 amounted to $746,000,000, as com- 
pared with $673,000,000 in the fiscal 
year ended in 1929 and $906,000,000 
the preceding year. The average rate of 
interest borne by the Federal interest- 
bearing debt outstanding on June 30, 1930, 
was 3.807 per cent, as compared with 3.946 
per cent on June 30, 1929. The net Fed- 
eral debt on June 30, 1930 was $15,985,- 
000,000 and the per capita was $129.76. 


State and Local Debt. 


With reference to State and local in- 
debtedness, the report states that new 
bond issues do not give a definite indica- 
tion of changes in the net bonded debt. 
Each year the bonds retired amount to a 
considerable proportion of the new is- 
gues, and, in addition, the volume of sink- 
ing fund assets tends to increase. 
and local net bonded debt in 1929 amounted 
to $12,609,000,000, an increase of 7.6 per cent 
over 1927. This increase was léss than the 
percentage increases oi 9.5 per cent and 
9.2 per cent for the two preceding years. 


Recent annual increases have on the av-| 
erage amounted to approximately $900,- 


000,000. The per capita net bonded debt, 


State and local combined, amounted to) 


$105.19 in 1928 as compared with $99.14 in 
1927, an increase of 6.1 per cent. 
It will be noted that the percentage of 


increase of the per capita debt is less than | 


that of the total bonded debt. This is be- 


cause population has increased during the | 
period for which figures. are presented. | 
Thus, the per capita State and local net} 
bonded debt was 6.3 per cent greater in| 
1928 than in 1922, while the increase in| 


actual net bonded debt amounted to 76 
per cent. 


debt,” says the Conference Board, “is the 
ratio of net bonded debt to national tangi- 
ble wealth. The ratio of State and local 
net bonded debt to national tangible 
wealth increased from 2.2 per cent in 1922 
to 3.5 per cent in 1928. The ratio was) 
therefore 59 per cent greater for 1928 than 
for 1922.” 

The net bonded debt of the State of 
New York in 1928 amounted to $259,000,- 
000. North Carolina ranked second, with 
a total of $162,000,000. New York and 
North Carolina together accounted for | 
more than one-fourth of the combined 
net bonded debt of all the States. 


Minnesota Senate Favors 
Warning on Securities 


St. Paut, Mrinn., April 17. 

The Minnesota Senate has passed a bill 
providing for warning notices to be placed 
upon all securities licensed by the Securi- | 
ties Commission to be sold in the State, 
one on all matter advertising such securi- 
ties. 

The measure requires a notice, in at least | 
10 point type, bold face, and printed in 
red, on each pamphlet, circular, or other 
printed matter, advertising licensed secur- 
ities and on a certificate attached to the | 
securities delivered, reading: 

“While the laws of the State of Minne- | 
sota permit the sale of the attached secur- 
ities, such legal permission does not mean 
that the State of Minnesota guarantees 
the success of the enterprise covered by 
such security.” 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Show Decrease for Week | 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on April 9 
totaled 188,100,000 taels, of which 136,- 
000,000 taels were held in native banks. | 
says a radiogram to the Department of 
Commerce from its Shanghai office. The 
corresponding figures for Apri] 1 were 
189,000,000 taels and 135,000,000 taels, re- 
spectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at) 
85,400,000 taels on April 9, as compared 
with 87,000,000 taels on April 1. The 
actual number of silver dollars in Shang- 
hai on April 9 was 142,000,000, as compared | 
to 140,300,000 on April 1—Issued by the | 
Department of Commerce. 


Federal Reserve Report 
On Weekly Gold Imports 


New York, N. Y., April 17.—The gold 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York for the week ended April 15, 
shows total imports of $7,965,000. com- 
prising $7,782,000 from Argentina and 
$183,000 chiefly from other Latin Ameri- 
can countries. There were no exports 
and there was no net change in gold | 

| 


which was $9,297,000,- | 


State. 


| charged anything, even if they sold be- 
low cost to such a subsidiary. 


Charges of Ontario 
Plant Are Cited 


Their profit would be just the same 
| when the electricity reached the consumer. 
| It is now an acknowledged fact, admitted 
| by all honest citizens who have given at- 
tention to the question, that the Ontario 
| Publicly owned plant sells electric current 
| to the consumers at a much lower rate 
| than the consumers pay on this side of 
the line for current purchased from the 
power trust. 


The last official report of the Hydro- | 


electric Power Commission of Ontario 
shows that for the preceding year 87 per 
cent of the domestic consumers of that 
system in Ontario, Canada. paid an aver- 
age rate for electricity of less than 2 
cents per kilowatt hour. The rate to this 
87 per cent of domestic consumers ranged 
between a maximum average rate of 1.9 
cents per kilowatt hour down to 0.8 of 1 
cent per kilowatt hour. This report shows 
also that the next 12.2 per cent of the 
domestic consumers of this publicly- 
owned system paid an average rate per 
kilowatt hour of from 2 cents to 3.9 cents. 
This leaves only 0.8 of 1 per cent of all 
the domestic consumers of this publicly- 
owned service who paid a rate per kilo- 
watt hour of 4 cents or more. 

This same report shows that during the 
Same year 90.4 per cent of the commer- 
cial consumers of this 
Service in Canada paid an average rate 
of 2.4 cents or less per kilowatt hour. 
| The power service in Ontario makes an 
equally startling showing. 

The figures given in relation to the 
Florence Wagon Works bill show that 
the municipal plants in the United States, 
while not making as good a showing as is 
made by the larger system in Canada are 
nevertheless so far ahead of any showing 
which can be made anywhere in the 
United States by the power trust that fur- 


| ther argument seems almost useless. 
“Probably the best index of net bonded | 


Regulation Said 
To Have Failed 


As nearly as I can estimate it, if the 
trust were relieved from taxation and the 
trust gave the consumers the benefit, the 


domestic consumers would find their bills | 
decreased by less than one-half cent per | 
The truth is that if they | 


kilowatt hour. 
were entirely relieved from taxation they 


| would charge all the traffic would bear. | 


And I am not saying this in a critical 
spirit. 
The municipal and publicly owned pl-ats 
are in the business for service. 
the difference between the two. It is 
human nature for them to charge just 
as much as they possibly can. 

The only way which has been at all 
practical to have them reduce their rates 
is by public competition. Regulation, as 
every student knows, has fallen down. It 
has not been a success. As too often 
happens, the public regulators have been 
regulated by the trust by various methods. 

The recent disclosures of the Federal 
Trade Commission show conclusively that 
the trust has spent literally millions of 


Foreign Exchange Rates 
Certified to Treasury 


As of April 17 


New York, April 17—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) aaa 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) + 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) . 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) . 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai teel) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (ven) sen 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver ... 


14.0523 
13.8988 


eeeeee 


publicly-owned | 


They are in the business for profit. | 


That is | 
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Excessive Profits by Power 


Norris Declares Inquiries Show Large 


Sums Spent on Propaganda 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


money in various and divers methods to 
control public sentiment and to build up 
a sentiment in favor of the trust and in 
opposition to municipal ownership of elec- 
tric light plants. They have done this 
secretly, by methods and means which are 
disgraceful and dishonest. 

They have undertaken to control elec- 
j tions; all the way from the presidency 
down to the election oft municipal officials 
in small towns and villages. They have 
| spent thousands of dollars to control legis- 
| latures. They have not hesitated to ap- 
proach the pulpit. They have sent their 
;}emissaries secretly into communities to 
| visit women’s clubs, to influence boy- 
| scout organizations, to control farmers’ 
| Organizations, to subsidize college profes- 
sors and school superintendents—all done 
secretly. 

They have, likewise, indirectly attempted 
to control newspapers and have sometimes 
purchased them outright. All these things 
are disclosed by the official investigation 
of the Federal Trade Commission. They 
have sent their emissaries into Canada 
to bring back misleading and often un- 
true reports and conclusions as to what 
is being accomplished in Ontario by the 
| publicly-owned electric light and power 


Moreover, the Alabama Power Company | system. There is no doubt about these | the title which heads these lines. 


things. Further denial only adds to the 
}already large accumulation of incrimi- 


} and which stands uncontradicted. 


Production of Dyes 
Revealed Decrease 
During Last Year 


Former Depression Years, 
However, According 
_ Tariff Commission 


[Continued from Page 5.] 

1930 were 28,062,940 pounds, valued at $6,- 
| 209,811. This is a decrease of 6,067,385 
pounds, or 18 per cent in quantity, and a 
| decrease in value of $1,069,275, or 15 per 
|cent. This is the first decrease in exports 
| since 1924. 

| Imports of dyes during 1930 were 4,114,- 
| 882 pounds, with a foreign invoice value 
of $3,500,154. This represents a decrease 
}of about 36 per cent by quantity and 35 
per cent by value from that of 1929. Im- 
ports originated almost entirely in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. 

Food Dyes 

In 1930 the domestic production of food 
dyes of coal-tar origin was 305,000 pounds, 
while sales were 303,000 pounds. This is a 
decrease of 14 per cent in production and 
6 per cent in sales, compared with 1929. 

In 1930 domestic production of color 
lakes was 9,563,000 pounds, with sales of 
9,590,000 pounds valued at $5,692,000. This 
represents a decrease of 28 per cent in 
production, 26 per cent in volume of sales, 
and 22 per cent in value of sales from 
| 1929. 

Domestic production of synthetic flavors 
in 1930 was 2,010,000 pounds, with sales of 
| 2,031,000 pounds valued at $2,739,000. This 
is a decrease of 12 per cent in production, 

10 per cent in volume of sales and 22 per 
cent in value of sales from 1929. 

Domestic production of perfumes of 
| COal-tar origin in 1930 was 931,000 pounds, 
with sales of 915,000 pounds valued at 
$699,000. This is a decrease of 42 per 
cent in production, 38 per cent in volume 
of sales and 35 per cent in value of sales 
from 1929. 

Coal-tar Medicines 
In 1930 the domestic production of coal- 


tar medicinals was 4,078,000 pounds, while | 


sales were 4,070,000 pounds, valued at $7,- 
377,000. Production in 1929 was 5,000,000 
pounds, with sales of 4,745,000 pounds 
valued at $8,358,000. Production in 1928 
was 4,008,393 pounds. 

Production of synthetic resins in 1930 
oe a decrease of 17.5 per cent from 
| 1929. 


30 per cent. Compared with 1928, pro- 
duction showed an increase of 33 per 
cent and value of sales 13 per cent in- 
crease. 


Synthetic resins derived from phenol 


total production of all resins of coal-tar 
| origin, while sales and value of sales rep- 
resent 72 per cent and 89 per cent, re- 
spectively. 

The total production of intermediates 
in 1930 was 286,483,000 pounds, as com- 


year of 1929, and 279,275,000 pounds in 
1928. Production in 1930 showed a de- 
crease of 19 per cent from 1929 and an 
increase of 3 per cent over 1928. Sales 
totaled 118,674,000 pounds, valued at $23,- 
002,000 or a unit value of 19.4 cents. In 
1929 sales amounted to 148,711,000 pounds, 
valued at $28,871,000, or 19 cents a 
pound. 

| The production of synthetic organic 
| chemicals of noncoal-tar origin in 1930 
totaled about 604,658,000 pounds. Sales 
; amounted to 436,784,000 pounds, valued at 
| $65,967,000. Compared with 1929, produc- 
| tion showed a decrease of 4.5 per cent and 
sales an increase of 8 per cent in volume 
and 1 per cent in value. 


Control of Holding Groups 
Is Decided in Washington 


Otympia, WasH., April 17. 
Approximately 100 foreign holding com- 
|panies including several chain store or- 
|ganizations were brought under State 
|regulations and control as a result of a 
|decision of the Washington Supreme 
|Court April 8, it was stated orally by 
| Charles H. Bowen, Supervisor of Securi- 
ties. The supreme court affirmed a lower 
court decision dismissing a suit brought 
by the Bankers Holding Corporation to 
enjoin the State Director of Licenses from 
enforcing the collection of corporate li- 
,cense fees. 


I. C. C, Recapture Reports 
/On Ohio and Alabama Lines 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public two tentative re- 
|cCapture reports dealing with the excess 
jincome of the Lakeside & Marblehead 
| Railroad (Ohio) and the Alabama & North 
Western Railroad (Ala.) for the period 
March 1, 1920 through Dec. 31, 1927. (Fi- 
nance Docket Nos. 3795 and 3602.) 

The Commission found that the former 
road had earned $18,035.67 in excess of the 
€ per cent allowed on its investment un- 
der the Interstate Commerce Act, of which 
$9,017.84 was held to be recapturable under 
section lia of the act. 

In connection with the Alabama carrier, 
excess earnings of $31,689.24 were deter- 
mined and the amount recapturable, $15,- 
644.63, 


Position of Nation 


Interests Said to Be Proved) Ag (yeditor and With Employment Unehanged 


Debtor Is Upheld Bureau of Labor Statistics Submits Report on 


Conditions in 15 Major Industries 


Chilean Newspaper Points| 


and cresol represent 65 per cent of the! 


pared with 354,487,000 pounds in the peak | 


To Foreign Investments | 
In American Industry; 


Agrees With Mr. Klein | 


General approval of the views of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, Julius | 
Klein, regarding the position of the 
United States as a debtor nation have 
been expressed in a recent editorial in El 
Mercurio, of Santiago, Chile. A copy of 
the editorial has been forwarded to the 
Department of State by the American 
Embassy in Santiago. 


El] Mercurio reviews the fact that the 
| United States owes more than any other 
| nation in the world, but points out that | 
} On the other hand most of this investment | 
|is in private industry. Unlike many Latin} 
|; American countries, the United States 
Government itself is not so heavily obli- 
gated. 

Debtor Nation 

The editorial follows in full text: 

The United States—Debtor Nation. — 
Some circulation has been given the speech 
|of Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary 
{of Commerce of the United States, with 


|the North American government, with- 
|out doubt, desires to absolve the United 


from the Government, somewhere in the | nating evidence which has been produced | States from the censures and charges fre- 
quently made against it in other coun- | 
treis. It is accused of “insatiable greed,” 
or eagerness for “economic domination,” of | P8per &nd printing .. 
Dr. Klein observes | 
with reference to the last point that much | 
is made of the situation of the United! 
States as a creditor nation, but the re-| Chemicals and allied products 


terrible avarice,” etc. 


verse of the question, or what the United 
| States owes other countries, is ignored. 


| Here is a prime antecedent: The United § 
| States before the Great War was the larg-| 
Its debts | 
were ig srt to be $5,000,000,000. When | 
| i lac 1 England, because of the same war, mobil-! 

Decline W as Less Than in ized her securities in dollars they amounted | 
{to some $2,000,000,000 in American bonds| Tobacco products 

and stocks, not considering direct English | 
to | investments or properties, factories, etc. | 
| Holland had $750,000,000 invested, France | 


est debtor nation in the world. 


a sum close to that, and Germany $525. 
| 000,000. | 
Foreign Investments 

These foreign investments in the United | 
| States, or American debts, enormously in- | 
fluenced the progress of the United States, | 
contributing capital to railways, factories | 
of all kinds, and creating public service 
| enterprises, etc. The United States has) 
never had to regret having amply used 
foreign credits. Evidently without this 
|help, the progress of the United States 
would have been much slower. Foreign | 
| capital opened up their great natural re- 
; sources which soon yielded funds for its | 
| service. | 
| But we take note of this aspect of the | 
processes of contracting debts, which is | 
|important. On the eve of the war, the! 
State (the Federal Government) had no} 
foreign debt of its own. The total of the! 
public debt less the funds in the Treas- | 
ury, was no more than _ $1,000,000,000 
an insignificant sum for that large 
country, with interest rates of 2, 2-1, 3,| 
and occasionally 4 per cent. The external | 
debt of the United States consisted then | 
of private operations of businesses in 
which the investors proceeded in accord | 
with the productivity expected of their 
shares. It was an indebtedness profitable | 
for the national economy; as could be 
said of the North American enterprises | 
of copper and of nitrate among us. 

The foreign investors gathered the fruits ' 
of their capital in proportion as they | 
were reproductive. Something similar will 
happen with external loans of govern- | 
ments. Well invested, they increase the! 
exportable products of the country and | 
contribute to its economic progress. Dif- | 
|ferent is the case with nonreproductive | 
investments. 


Increase Since War - 

The Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
of the United States calls to attention: 
that—contrary to the general idea—right | 
now his country owes more abroad than | 
any other. “The foreign investments and | 
deposits in the United States are today | 
greater even than before the war, since | 


Sales decreased 23 per cent and| ®t the end of last year we owed $7,500,-| date make a statement on th 
value of sales decreased approximately | 900,000.” They remain a little higher | let the interested parties com 


than those of Canada or India. There | 
is left out of the comparison only Ger- | 
many whose debts have a political char- | 
acter. How is this foreign capital in- 
vested? | 

In the artificial silk industry, almost all 
;of the factories are affiliated with Eu-| 
ropean enterprises. In the exploitation of | 
|benzine, perfume laboratories, photo- | 
| graphic and chemical articles, factories of | 
jinternal combustion motors, or rubber | 
goods, etc. | 

Foreigners are still the owners of two! 
‘large railways, of some insurance compa- 
|nies, of many shares in public service 
enterprises. Foreign concessions grew at 
the rate of $250,000,000 the year of 1923 
and 1924, from capital which fled from 
Europe on account of the monetary de- 
preciation; after that, epoch foreign invest- 
ments still increased until they were esti- | 
mated at $884,000,000 in total in the years 
1928 and 1929. 


Post War Investments 


Really, the figure of $7,500,000,000, now | 
reached by foreign investments in the 
United States, is a very interesting fact 
and they are now actually greater than 
before the war epoch in which the} 
United States was the principal debtor) 
country. | 

That demonstrates also (although the! 
United States had actually become in a 
, dominant sense creditor of the world) in 
what point financial interests interlace. 

And Dr. Klein is quite right in consid- 
ering a factor convenient for the United 
| States itself, that abundance of foreign 
capital which manifests confidence in it 
and cooperates in its production. It is in 
that manner a continuation of its old 
economic history. 

But Dr. Klein can be much calmer with 
respect to his country than any other 
‘debtor” nation, because of its gredt wealth | 
and the enormous sums in which (in| 
compensation and surplus) it is on its) 
part creditor to the rest of the world. 

Credit of Nation 

| If through its economy the United States 
}is debtor abroad by $7,500,000,000, on the! 
|other hand, it is creditor by more than| 
| $14,000,000,000 to the countries allied in 
|the Great War, and by another $10,000,- 
| 000,000 in which are estimated the foreign 
| loans publicly placed in the United States 
|} since 1920. 

There would remain a balance in its 
| favor, after deducting the foreign invest- 
ments in the United States, of $12,500,- 








| 000,000. 


| For this, there is further reason for say- 
jing that it is the creditor nation of the 
| world, * It is true that the debts of the 
allied governments have a special char- 
acter in that they are amortized over a 
large number of years, more than 60, and 
it is not impossible that in the course of 
time some revision of them will be made, 
but-by all means they will always mean| 
a high figure against Europe. 

And it occurs to us that the censures or| 
accusations made against the United 


AY ROLLS expanded and employment remained unchanged in March as com- | 


P pared with February 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
April 17.) 

Index numbers of employmen 


(The review 


General index : 
Food and kindred products .. 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Confectionery 
Ice Cream 
Flour 
Baking 
Sugar refining. cane .. 
Textiles and their products ...-.++rsesereeeees 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit goods ..----+++rssserrtrrs 
Silk goods ; 
Woolen and wosted goods ...- 
Carpets and rugs 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Clothing, men’s 
Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women's 


according to the monthly review issued April 16 by the 


mary accompanying the review follows: 
balers Beers t ané pay roll totals in manufacturing industries: 


(Monthly average 1926=100) 


was printed in full text in the issue of 


Employment Pay roll totals 
Feb. Mar. Feb. 

1930 1931 

90.8 67.0 
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In it) Lumber and its products 


| 


Millinery and lace goods 
|Iron anq steel and their products 
| Iron and steel 
Cast-iron pipe 
Structural ironwork . 
Foundry and machine 
Hardware .......--:- 
Machine tools ste 
Steam fittings ...-- 
Stoves 
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Lumber, sawmills . 

Lumber, millwork 

Purmityre ....c..cccecescceece 
Leather and its products . 

Leather 

Boots and shoes ... 
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Paper and pulp ... 
Paper boxes 

Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 
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hemicals 
Portiliners .......--.: 
Petroleum refining . 
tone, Clay, and glass products 
Cement . ccencsocecccocece 
Brick, tile 
| eg 
lass 
Metal products, other than iron and steel.... 
Stamped and enameled ware 
Brass, bronze, and copper products. . 
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“and terra cotta 


Chewing and smok 
Cigars and cigarettes 
Vehicles for land transportation 
Sones 
arriages and wagons .. 
Car buniding ‘and repairing. electric—ratlroad 


| mission that he cannot use 


| occasionally; 
| have to be in goods and 


Car building and repairing, steam—railroad. 

Miscellaneous industries ; 
ricultural implements 

Electrical machinery, app. and supplies.... 

Pianos and organs 

Rubber boots and shoes 

Automobile tires and inner tubes 

Shipbuilding 


Commission Is Told That American Capital Is Employed 
In Manufacture of Product in China 


The price of dried eg@s already is, 


higher than that of other raw materials 
used in the confectionery industry, Wal- 
ter C. Hughes, of Chicago, Ill. represent- 
ing the National Confectioners Associa- 
tion, told the Tariff Commission April 17 
in opposing an increase of duty on this 
product. im 

Staniey Wyckoff, of Chicago, represent- 
ing the Fairmont Creamery Co., however, 
in advocating a higher tariff, asserted 
that enough factories are standing in this 
country to supply manufacturers with 
sufficient dried eggs, but that the machines 
had not been put to this use, because the 
low price of imported Chinese eggs made it 
impossible for American producers to 
compete. 

The testimony of these witnesses Was | 
given during the hearing before the Com- 
mission at which the domestic peodunere 
on the previous day had testified “ 
the tariff rate on dried eggs is too low 
to protect American producers. 

The domestfc producers also on Apr 
17 filed with the Commission 4@ protest 
of the denial by the Commission of their 


ission at a later 
request that the Comm subject and 


e in and dis- 
cuss it. 


Use of Frozen Eggs 


In Candy Described 


the 
During the testimony presented by 
importers, Arthur E. Neumer of Now York 
City, representing Bridges, Neumer Co., 
said that some of. the sales of the me 
porters of dried albumen had been = 
down recently because a large con - 
tionery company in Illinois had begun : 
use domestic frozen whites instead of the 
dried albumen. He said that the small 
manufacturer cannot consume frozen eggs 
at all because of the expense of refrigera- 
tion facilities which are necessary in using 
frozen eggs. 
Dried egg yolk 
vantage to industries w 


is a mechanical ad- 
hich have to use 


Proposal to Place Increa 


On Imports of Dried Eggs Opposed 


lrate of silver had not depreciated so 


| dried eggs cost about 52 cents per pound 





eggs, Henry I. Rosner, &@ chemical engi- 
a stated. because dried egg yes = 
not necessitate use of as much mac or 
H. M. Glenn of ey agg Oe yy _— 
our, ° 
ufacturer of prepared bm guid exes 
in manufacturing his product, and decia 
it necessary that he have dried eses. He 
stated that he has never been offered any 


States of avarice, exploitation, etc., arise 
from the form of settlement of the inter- 
allied debts and not from the liabilities 
of another kind. Upon the former it is 
not for us to speak. With respect to the 
latter, no charge arises; they treat of 
loans asked for, of conditions agreed upon 
in complete liberty. If the money is re- 
quested of or accepted from the United 
States, it is because better conditions are 
not found in another quarter. 


Tariff Policy 

A point somewhat unpleasant for the| 
countries debtor to the United Grakee 5 
its protectionist tariff policy which makes 
difficult the payment of their debts. ; 

It is not possible to pay in gold except | 
the bulk of the payments) 
if their cease | 
encounters obstacles, the paymen em- 
selves are made difficult. It is true that 
protectionism has spread universally and 
here is a serious problem of the future. 

But Dr. Klein has been right in com- 
bating judgment adverse to the creditor 
countries, adverse to his country in t 
case. The United States prior to the 
war was a heavy debtor and obtained 
great benefits, It is still and no harm, 
even & good, comes from it. | 

With respect to ourselves, we have re- 
ceived positive advantages from the in- 
vestments of American capital in our prin- 
cipal industries; nitrate and copper. 

As to the debts of the State and of 
semiofficial institutions, we have made re- 
peated observations against an excessive 
external indebtedness because the forces 
of the national economy are not unlim- 
ited and the service of the loans will 
become onerous—with unpleasant mone- | 
tary repercussions in the cases in which 


the investments are pot reproductive. 
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domestic dried egg yolk which he could 
use satisfactorily except once this year. 
Mr. Glenn said that he believed it will be 
several years before domestic producers 
of dried eggs can determine a process 
which will produce dried eggs which can 
be used satisfactorily. 

Dr. A. H. Warth, chemical director of 
the Crown Cork & Seal Co., of Baltimore, 
Md., claimed that his company has found 
dried duck-egg albumen the only satis- 
factory adhesive for certain work carried 
on in the Baltimore plant. He said he 
knows of no domestic concern which pro- 
duces duck-egg albumen which comes 
from China, and differs somewhat from 


STATE BANKING 


‘Pay Rolls Increased in Month Banks in Oregon 


May Not Be Used 
To Collect Taxes 


State Attorney General Rules 
Sheriff Has No Power to 
Designate Institution to 
Receive Payments 


Satem, Orec., April 17. 


A banking corporation can not be ap- 
pointed as a deputy sheriff for the pur- 
pose of collecting. taxes, according to a 
recent ruling of the Attorney General, 
I. H. Van Winkle. Moreover, the sheriff, 


/as tax collector, has no legal authority to 


appoint or employ a bank as agent or 
deputy for the purpose of collecting or 
receiving payment of taxes due the 
county, and in doing so he acts beyond 
his power and the county is not bound 
by his act. It was ruled that the bank 


|receving the taxes was the agent of the 


taxpayers and not the agent of the tax 
collector. 
Through custom a bank had received 


itaxes from the taxpayers and credited it 


to the account of the sheriff. When the 
bank closed its doors, the question arose 
as to the ownership of the money in the 
account and whether the taxes had been 
paid. The Attorney General has ruled 
that the sheriff has no interest in the 
account, and that he now has the right 
to cancel the tax receipts that “were 
erroneously issued by him on account of 
the deposit slips forwarded to him by the 
bank,” and that the county is not estopped 
from proceeding to collect the taxes still 


;due and unpaid. 


System of Payment 


The situation out of which the ques- 
tion arose is outlined in a letter from the 
district attorney of Umatilla County, 
quoted in the Attorney General’s opinion. 
The letter follows in full text: 

It has been the custom in Umatilla 
County for the banks to secure statements 
from the sheriff of taxes owing by tax- 
payers who are depositors, clients and per- 
sons living within the vicinity of the bank. 


|For a number of years taxpayers owing 


taxes to Umatilla County have deposited 
money with the bank in payment of their 
taxes. 

This money has been placed by the 
bank in an account in the name of the 
sheriff and prior to the last day upon 
which taxes could be paid, without pen- 
alty attaching, sends to the sheriff a de- 
posit slip indicating that the taxpayer has 
deposited money in the bank in an amount 
sufficient to pay his taxes. Upon receipt 
of the deposit slip from the bank show- 
ing that the taxpayer had paid money 
into the bank in payment. of his taxes, 
it has been the custom for the tax col- 
lector to issue a tax receipt to the tax- 
payer and draw a check upon the bank 
for the amount of taxes. 

In the regular course of business the 
sheriff would receive the money and the 
taxpayer his tax receipt. This arrange- 
ment has been carried on without any 
objection on the part of the sheriff or of 
the taxpayer or the bank and is a con- 
venience to all parties and is satisfac- 


| tory until the bank becomes insolvent and 


closes its doors. 
Bank Becomes Insolvent 


| This leaves a situation in which the 
taxpayer, from his standpoint, has actually 
paid into the bank a sum of money suffi- 
cient to pay his taxes. The bank has 
deposited the money paid to them by the 
taxpayer in an account in the name of 
the sheriff. Deposit slips have been mailed 
to the sheriff showing that the taxpayer 
has paid into the bank a sum of money 
sufficient to pay his taxes. The sheriff 
issues a few tax receipts and mails the 
same to the taxpayer, although the sheriff 
has actually received no money therefor. 

While the sheriff is preparing the bal- 





hen-egg albumen. 


Comparative Study of 


Production Costs Suggested 


Kemper Simpson of New York City, rep- 
resenting the domestic users, importers, 
brokers, dealers and jobbers of dried egg 
products, told the Commission that if the 
Commission decides to get production costs 
in China for comparison with those of 
the United States, it should take into 
consideration that the costs of production 
in China will be lower than if the exchange 


rapidly in recent years, He suggested that 
1926 be taken as a comparative year. He 
stated that the Chinese producers have 
found it better to sell abroad for gold 
because of the instability of the Chinese 
money. 

Walter C. Hughes of Chicago, Il., repre- 
senting the National Confectioners Agsso- 
ciation, said he does not believe any facts 
have been submitted to the Commission 
which justify recommending an increase 
in the duty on dried eggs. He said that 


now and that if the rate of tariff on this 
product were to be increased the cost! 
would go much higher in comparison than 
other raw materials used in the confec- 
tionery industry, since the cost of dried 
eggs now is high in comparison with the 
cost of other raw materials. 

He said that people whom hé represents 
used approximately 1,500,000 pounds of 
dried eggs during 1929. 

Before the importers opened their testi- 
mony, Stanley Wyckoff of Chicago. Repre- 
senting the Fairmont Creamery Co., called 
the attention of the Commission to the 
fact that Russia has appropriated $64,- 
000,000 to be spent in two years for the 
development of the poultry and egg in- 
dustry. He said that Russia at one time 
was the center of this industry, but that 
it moved to China after the war, and that 
Russia probably will be a large producer 
and exporter of eggs in the near future. 

e said that there is Américan capital 
in the dried egg business in China today, 
and that the reason it is there is because 
dried eggs can be produced in that coun- 
try and shipped here at less cost than they 
can be produced in this country for. 
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$1,019,800.52 
663,932.40 


1,446,310.43 
1.418.06).84 


$4,548,726.19 
+ 275,338,400.00 
- 375,611,234.06 


Customs receipts 
Interna)-revenue receipts: 


Publie debt receipts ... 
Balance previous day .. 


Expenditures 


General expenditures 


Interest on public debt . ‘ ‘092,032.70 | 


Refunds of receipts . 

Panama Canal 

Operations in speeial accounts 

Adjusted service certificate 
SE S406 ShssSeeid dod 06S b0 

Civil service retirement fund 

Investment of trust funds ... 

Total ordinary expenditures $13,292,857. 
Other public debt expenditures 13 834.75 
Balance today 628 068.17 


Total Jisteeieseniintansd 


432,476.06 
889,473.43 
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ance of the tax receipts and doing the 
necessary clerical work, the bank closes its 
doors and the sheriff, therefore, receives 
no money to cover the deposit slips sent 
in by the bank. At the time the bank is 
taken over by the State Superintendent of 
Banks the records show an account in 
the name of the sheriff for a large sum 
of money. 

The taxpayer claims that had the sheriff 
drawn the money out of the bank im- 
mediately, he would have received the 
money paid into the bank for taxes. 
Whereupon a complex legal situation 
arises, there is great dissatisfaction and 
ill feeling on the part of the taxpayer 
who has paid his money to the bank but 
who receives no receipt and the taxpayer 
who has paid into the bank money and 
has recefved a receipt, each claim their 
taxes are paid. 


Wholesaling in Gary, Ind., 
Exceeds 8 Millions a Year 


(Continued jrom Page 5.] 


cludes business done by all concerns per- 
forming the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 22 
wholesalers. proper in Gary in 1929 
amounted to $4,296,710. Those whélesal- 
ers employed 140 men and women, paid 
them $316,138 in salaries and wages, end 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with 
an approximate cost value of $319,045. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 12 establishments in the Gary 
wholesale field, such as manufacturers’ 
sales branches, and bulk tank stations in 
the petroleum industry, ete., and “func- 
tional middlemen,” such as brokers, sell- 
ing agents, etc., the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total volume of business transacted by 
those establishments amounted to $4,487,- 
452 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 122 men and women, paid 
them $311,176 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $110,313. 

The total volume of busineas transacted 
by all establishments in the Gary whole- 
sale field in 1929 amounted to $8,794,162. 


Tacoma, Washingten 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the census of distribution indicates 
that wholesale trade in Tacoma, Wash., 
exceeds $45,000,000 annually. This total 
includes busines done by all concerns per- 
forming the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 108 
wholesalers proper in Tacoma in 1929 
amounted to $28,224,301. These whgle- 
salers employed 1,300 men and women, 
paid them $2,353,000 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the clese of 1929 
wre” approximate cost value ef $4,- 
001 


In addition to the wholesalers . 

there were 28 establishments in the - 
coma wholesale field, such as manufac- 
turers’ sales branches, and bulk tank sta- 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc., the 
operations of which are similar to those 
of wholesalers. The total volume of busi- 
ness transacted by those establishments 
amounted to $21,250,395 in 1929. Those 
establishments gave employment to 1,107 
men and women, paid them $1,162,322 in 
salaries and wages, and carried stock at 
the close of 1929 with an approximate cost 
value of $1,491,963. 
The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Tacoma 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $49,- 
474,696.—Issued by the Bureau of th? 
Bsus. 
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New Diseases as Concern 


Of Medical Profession + + + 


Need for Further Research Into Causes of 
Nervous Maladies Which Have Appeared 


During Present Century Is Discussed 


r 
~ 


By DR. LLOYD ARNOLD 


Bacteriologist, Department of Public Health, State of Illinois 


and records new diseases. Some well- 

known diseases of 50 years ago have 
practically disappeared. Many diseases that 
occupied the attention of our grandparents 
have become so rare at the present each 
case is now a medical curiosity. 


— 


There are some new ailments of man, 
some heretofore unknown diseases, that 
have appeared within the last generation. 
These new, or what one might term, “twen- 
tieth century” diseases, affect the nervous 
system. Infantile paralysis, epidemic men- 
ingitis, or cerebro-spinal fever, and a great 
variety of debilitating and paralyzing in- 
flammations of the brain, called by the 
group name encephalitis; all of these are 
new diseases. 


aes generation of physicians encounters 


Infantile paralysis is transmitted from 
person to person largely by contact. The 
scientific investigation of this disease re- 
quires the use of monkeys for experiments. 
Monkeys and humans are the only known 
animals susceptible to this disease. Hence, 
the research laboratories with large endown- 
ments are the only ones engaged in the 
study of infantile paralysis. Research labo- 
ratories in the State University cannot en- 
gage in investigative work of such an ex- 
pensive nature. 


It seems that most adult people have anti- 
toxin in their blood against the virus caus- 
ing infantile paralysis. Unless a person has 
been infected with this ultramicroscopic 
virus causing infantile paralysis he or she 
could not have antibodies against this dis- 
ease in their bodies. 


This means then that the majority of peo- 
ple have had infantile paralysis during 
childhood. In other words, most of us have 
been growing this virus in our bodies and 
have developed an immunity as a result of 
this process. Then it naturally follows that 
the causative agent of infantile paralysis is 
widespread in every community. Usually the 
disease is no more than a “bad cold,” sore 
throat and headache, but some few children 
and isolated adults develop a nervous sys- 
tem type of the disease. 


Looked at from this standpoint, infantile 
paralysis, as we recognize it, is a rare nerv- 
ous manifestation of a mild, common and 
widespread disease. One other unique char- 
acteristic of :nfantile paralysis is that it is 
the only upper respiratory disease occurring 
in the Summer months. All of the other 
diseases of this group are Fall and Winter 
diseases. 

+ + 


The prevention of infantile paralysis is 
complicated by the fact that we have sev- 
eral hundred nose and throat carriers of the 
causative agent to each paralyzed case of 
the disease. The mild cases that are thought 
to be only bad colds are reservoirs for the 
distribution of the causative agent. Blood 
from recent recovered cases or even the 
blood from a parent, can be injected into 
the child suffering from infantile paralysis 
and prevent the damages to the nervous 


system if it is given early in the course of 
the disease. 


Epidemic meningitis is a disease of the 
covering tissue of the brain. It is caused by 
a microscopic paired coccus or sperical mi- 
crobe. Like infantile paralysis virus it en- 
ters the body through the membranes of the 
nose and throat. There are many more 
healthy people carrying these specific coccus 
in their noses and throats than there are 
sick cases of the disease. Here again we 
encounter a widespread carrier state and a 
relatively small incidence of the disease in 
proportion to the exposures to infection. 


\ 
There is an antiserum for epidemic men- 


ingitis. It has not been as successful in 
treatment as the diphtheria antiserum. 
There seems to be a variety of strains of 
cocci causing meningitis. The available 
antiserum may not be protective against the 
particular strains causing a given epidemic. 
Even if effective this antiserum must be 
administered by injecting into the spinal 
canal. Vaccines have no place as preventive 
or as curative agents in epidemic meningitis. 
As in infantile paralysis, the active stage of 
the disease should be isolated from contact 
with healthy children and adults. 


The last of this group of twentieth cen- 
tury diseases is the most puzzling, namely, 
the encephalitis group. The cause is un- 
known. The disease can follow an attack 
of measles, influenza, whooping cough and 
even follows a common head cold at times. 
The symptoms and course of the disease are 
exccedingly variable. At times the inflam- 
mation runs an acute course followed by 
death within two or three days. 


+ + 


Some of the chronic forms are termed the 
“post-flu” sleeping sickness, the dragging 
gait and sluggish mentality of some of these 
cases, are familiar to us all. We know as 
little about how to cure them as we know 
what causes the condition. 


It is possible that there are new groups 
of ultramiscroscopic viruses living upon us 
and within us. When we are weakened by 
fever these brain-viruses may, under some 
conditions, find fertile soil for their growth. 
We cannot reproduce these diseases in any 
known animal. These encephalitis diseases 
are not as infectious as are many other dis- 
eases. Until we know more about them, we 
feel justified in isolating the patient during 
the acute stages of the disease. 


The greatest field for research is in these 
twentieth century diseases. New factors are 
playing a role, these are unknown quantities 
and hence prevention is difficult. The fu- 
ture investigator must focus his attention 
upon the individual. In the light of present 
knowledge the causative agents of these new 
twentieth century diseases have a_ wide- 
spread distribution in our population. A few 
people have a disease of the nervous system, 
but most of us seem to escape with no de- 
tectable illness and no paralyzing or debili- 
tating after ffects. The answer must be 
sought for in a better knowledge of the indi- 
vidual and why he or she reacts differently 
from the rest of us. 


Scope of Home Economics Courses 
‘Home Projects’ Described by Federal Agent 
By JANE S. HINKLEY 


Federal Agent, Home Economics Education, Pacific Region, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education 


T IS not an uncommon occurrence to hear 

I someone challenge what is being taught 
in our present-day public schools as to 

its usefulness and value in the lives of the 
pupils, People are asking whether the 
courses that Mary and John are taking in 
school have any real meaning to them and 
whether they can actually make use, in their 
daily living, of what they are learning 
there. 

However, one may find increasing evidence 
to show that not only has the instruction in 
some courses made for future better living, 
but that it is being most advantageously 
used in present daily living. Home econom- 
ics is one of such courses. 

The basic objective of this work is to help 
young people meet present responsibilities 
in connection with home life and to help 
them to be more intelligent homemakers in 
the future. One of the most effective means 
of reaching this objective is a plan of coop- 
eration between the home economics teacher, 
the pupils, and the parents, whereby the pu- 
pils are given opportunity to take complete 
responsibility for various activities in their 
homes for a sufficient length of time to show 
actual improvement. 

The work undertaken may represent any 
phase of home responsibility so long as the 
pupil sees the need for it and wishes to im- 
prove in her ability to plan and carry it 
through more efficiently. This part of the 
home economics instruction is, therefore, a 
part of the pupil's actual daily living out- 
side of school so that there is no gap be- 
tween experiences in school and those out of 
school. 

In making use of this home phase of home 
economics instruction, one girl, Estelle, un- 
dertook to choose and prepare the food for 
her family of six. Her aims in this under- 
taking were to (1) have the family provided 
with the foods needed for health, the right 
balance of milk, vegetables, etc., (2) to keep 
the cost below what it had been, and (3) to 
do the work in the shortest time possible. 
She had to study the needs of her family, 
consult books, investigate stores and mar- 
kets, and plan her work. At the end of the 
period of work, Estelle’s mother reported as 
follows: “Estelle planned and prepared bet- 
ter balanced meals than I can and was able 
to keep the cost lower.” 

Mary Belle, a girl in another State, had 
been in the habit of taking considerable care 
of her younger brother but she had many 
difficulties since the younger brother ex- 
pected someone else to do everything for 
him. 

Mary Belle decided to undertake helping 


her brother to form the habit of being more 
self-reliant. She investigated books on child 
care in addition to the class work she had 
in this subject to find just what a child of 
her brother's age should be able to do for 
himself. She selected clothes that the little 
brother could put on himself, provided low 
hooks on which he could hang up his 
clothes, and a stool to stand on so he could 
wash his own hands and face. Some of the 
little fellow’s playmates joined the “I-can- 
do-it-myself” games, and in time it became 
a neighborhood project. 


Mary, who is one of a family of five and 
whose mother works in a cafeteria all week, 
undertook planning and managing the home 
work at the weed-end so that her mother 
wouldn’t have to work at home all day Sun- 
day, and so that the home would be happier 
because of more rest time and less strain. 
Mary and her mother together planned a 
division of the work, giving Mary the clean- 
ing of the five-room house, preparing the 
noon and evening meal on Saturday, doing 
part of the ironing and baking. By careful 
planning and working efficiently she was 
able to decrease the time spent in home 
work so that she finished at 1:30 on Satur- 
day afternoon instead of just in time for the 
evening meal. Her mother, relieved from 
many of the activities, had time to rest on 
Saturday afternoon, and the family had 
Sunday free for recreation. 


Alice rearranged and redecorated her own 
room at a very small cost. By making new 
curtains and adding a bit of color to the 
cheerless north room, it became attractive 
and was a source of pleasure to her as well 
as to her mother. 


Helen, who lives in a rural community, 
felt the need for improving the outside ap- 
pearance of her home and decided to keep 
the lawn mowed, plan for some flower beds 
and have an unsightly hedge cut away. Her 
father and brothers became so interested in 
the improved appearance of the yard they 
decided to build a new porch and repaint 
the house. The entire family was cooperat- 
ing in the home beautification work before 
Helen had finished. 


It would be possible to give many other 
illustrations of home activities that have 
been carried out by pupils and that have 
resulted in not only the pupil's own develop- 
ment, but also in better home conditions 
and happier family relations. 

Home activities of these types carried on 
by pupils as a part of the home economics 
instruction have been termed “home proj- 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


HOW FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
STUDIES LABOR CONDITIONS 


Problems Faced by Bureau of Labor Statistics in Its Ef- 
forts to Obtain Adequate Information Outlined. 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By ETHELBERT STEWART 


Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


P TO the time of the inauguration 

of what is now the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics there was practically no 
such thing as industrial research statis- 
tics in the world, apart from some 
studies that had been made by the Bu- 
reau of Labor of Massachusetts. Works 
on political economy consisted of the- 
ories and opinions, having no facts, and 
as we see it now very little intelligence, 
behind them. The United States Daily 
has designated this series of articles as 
being devoted to articles on “Statistical 
Research.” All of the work of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics is research, and 
it is all statistical more or less. 


+ + 


The Bureau started its career upon an 
~ uncharted sea, and strangely enough its 
first report was upon “Industrial De- 
pressions,” attempting for the first time 
to get some factual starting place for 
such studies. For the “theory of wages” 
of the old political economists it ap- 
pealed to the evidence of the pay roll, 
and issued the first general study upon 
wages derived from pay rolls. 


It is interesting to note school text- 
books upon economics today as com- 
pared with those of 50 years ago. Then 
they were thrashing over the “straw 
men” of “wage theory,” “natural law of 
wages,” “mobility of labor,” but con- 
tained not a single figure in support of 
anything they said. Now a textbook on 
economics is largely statistical, and the 
new fangled phrase “quantitative eco- 
nomics” really means statistical eco- 
nomics. 


It is interesting also to note that over 
a quarter of a century ago the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics issued a monumental 
report on hand and machine labor, 
without resorting to such terms as 
“technological unemployment.” Its pol- 
icy for the most part has been to be ac- 
curate without being academic; and if 
it has not made statistics popular it has 
striven in most cases to make them in- 
telligible. 


Although its name has been changed 
on two occasions, the present United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics is a 
lineal descendant of the Department of 
Labor established in 1885. The pur- 
poses, activities, and organization have 
remained substantially unchanged, and 
the methods of research represent a 
continuing development. In 1885, in- 
deed, the field of statistical research, 
especially as concerned labor, was al- 
most untilled. 


Massachusetts had established a Bu- 
reau of Statistics of Labor in 1869, and, 
under the administration of Carroll D. 
Wright, this had attained such a repu- 
tation that when the Federal Depart- 
ment was organized alone similar lines 
in 1885 Mr. Wright was chosen as its 
first head. 

The general principles inaugurated by 
Mr. Wright in his pioneer work in Mas- 
sachusetts were thus brought over into 
the Federal service. The difficulties in 
his way were many. In the first place, 
there were practically no precedents for 
anything. In the second place, it was 
necessary to overcome the feeling on the 
part of many people, especially employ- 
ers, that the new organization, dealing, 
as it did, with labor statistics, might be 
biased and unfair. 

+ + 


This second Gifficuity—the fear of 
bias on the part of the Labor Depart- 
ment—could only be removed by the 
passage of time and the demonstration, 
as it was demonstrated by Mr. Wright, 
that a Federal agency dealing with la- 
bor statistics, which was entirely sym- 
pathetic with labor and deeply con- 
cerned with the improvement of labor 
conditions, could be absolutely fair and 


impartial in its gathering and publica- 
tion of facts. 

The difficulty of developing proper 
methods of statistical research was one 
which also needed time and continuous 
recourse to the world-old policy of “trial 
and error.” So far as the results of 
these various efforts can be crystallized, 
the outstanding points, as regards the 
statistical methods developed, may be 
briefly described under four heads: 

First, the use of the “sample’”’ method. 
Necessarily, the studies of the Bureau— 
such as its wage surveys—can seldom be 
a complete census. The size of the coun- 
try precludes this. As a result, a selec- 
tion of representative establishments or 
other units must be made. There is 
and can be no precise rule regarding 
such selection, except that the selected 
units must be large enough to give a 
solid body of facts (usually a 25 or 50 
per cent sample will do this) and con- 
sideration must be given to geographical 
and other factors which might ad- 
versely influence the sample. 

Second, the method of gathering data. 
In gathering data, the choice is between 
the sending of a questionnaire by mail 
and the personal visit by an agent of 
the Bureau. The Bureau uses the cor- 
respondence method wherever possible 
but has found through experience that 
certain types of information can only 
be gotten accurately by personal visits. 

Third, cooperation with other agen- 
cies. As various State labor agencies 
have been established and developed, 
the Federal Bureau has sought as full 
cooperation as possible with these agen- 
cies, in order to prevent duplication and 
avoid waste. 

Fourth, compilation and presentation 
of data. Here the controlling idea of 
the Bureau is to assemble and publish 
the results of its studies in the simplest 
possible manner. This is not easy. On 
the contrary, it is a very difficult matter 
to bring together in clear and concise 
form the results of a comprehensive sta- 
tistical investigation, avoiding, on the 
one hand, a confusing multiplicity of 
detail, and avoiding on the other hand, 
the rather: human tendency of the 
trained statistician to be too “mathe- 
matical” in the analysis of his material. 

+ + 

N GENERAL, however, it must be re- 

membered that in the field of research 
covered by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics the precise methods used are in 
large part determined by what is prac- 
ticable. Usually what the Bureau would 
like to do must be tempered by what it 
can do. This tempering process is partly 
a matter of men and money, but is also 
in large part a result of the fact that 
much very desirable information either 
cannot be secured at all, or can be se- 
cured only at unreasonable expense. 

On the other hand, the increasing in- 
terest in labor and industrial statistics 
makes much information now available 
that formerly was almost entirely un- 
obtainable. A striking instance of this 
is in the matter of labor-turnover sta- 
tistics. Two decades ago the average 
employer was little interested in this 
subject and rarely kept his records in 
such form as to develop current turn- 
over information. Now, however, the 
Bureau finds that in compiling its 
monthly reports on labor’ turnover, 
which it began about two years ago, 
practically all employers are not only 
able but anxious to furnish monthly 
data on this subject. 

This experience with turnover statis- 
tics is illustrative of the great changes 
which have taken place in the whole 
subject of labor statistics during recent 
years, and it is indicative of a new at- 
titude and new interest which promises 
for thé future an immensely broadened 
field of activity for the labor statistician 
and student. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of April 20, Mr. Stewart will discuss the collection and dissemination of 
the trend of employment statistics by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Danger of Overcrowding Cars 
Practice Viewed as Cause of Accidents 
By ROBBINS B. STOECKEL 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of Connecticut 


T IS sometimes difficult for any disciplin- 
i ary authority to classify as an offense an 
act which is not prohibited by law. Ina 
general way, however, almost any action 
which is extreme in its nature ‘and makes 
danger and difficulty for any person, might 
be so designated. A particular action of this 
kind has been brought to attention recently 
by accidents in Connecticut which have been 
caused, to some extent at least, by over- 
crowding in Cars. 

It is habitual for as many people as can to 
crowd into a car. It is especially true that 
parties of young people out for an afternoon 
ects.” The Home Economics Education Serv- 
ice of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation has from the beginning of its work 
incorporated the home project as an essen- 
tial part of an effective home economics 
program. Members of the Service feel that 
by this means home economics instruction is 
carried on not only in the classroom with its 
controlled conditions, but also in the home 
situation where the pupil can see the results 
of the work in her own family life. 


or evening do overcrowd cars and especially 
overcrowd the front seat. 

There are two great dangers in overcrowd- 
ing. One is the actual physical impairment 
of the driver's ability by jolting or crowding 
him so that his necessary acts of operation 
are not perfectly performed. 

The other and by far the more important 
is the distraction of attention which such 
conditions always bring about. No operator 
drives well when his attention is distracted 
and there is a question as to how much dis- 
traction the individual can stand and still be 
safe. It is known that there are many per- 
sons who could probably construct a thesis 
or a sermon and drive a car at the same 
time. But it is also known that there are 
many more who cannot. 

In Connecticut overcrowding has never 
been legislated against. Again and again in 
past years there have been attempis to pre- 
vent the riding by three persons on the front 
seat of a car which is intended for only two. 

The difficulties occasioned have been rare 
but recently there was a serious case where 
this element of crowding may have been a 
contributing cause to a fatal accident. 
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Helping Farmer Offset Loss 
Caused by Hail Storm + + + 


Creation and Operation of State Insurance 
Funds in Montana and Other Northwestern 
States Described by Director of Activity 


By E. K. BOWMAN 


Chairman, Board of Hail Insurance, State of Montana 


HE development of the present civiliza- 
tion is closely Hnked with the produc- 
tion of food stuffs. Without highly de- 

veloped agriculture our vast aggregations of 
peoples in cities would soon end in starva- 
tion. 


How many fully realize the constant battle 
carried on by agriculture with the various 
elements in its efforts to feed the urban popu- 
lation? These elements are mainly clima- 
tic, animal and disease. 


The main climatic enemies ate hail, wind, 
excessive moisture, drought and frost. The 
list of animals that prey on agriculture is 
long and the big problem is to maintain a 
reasonable balance between the animals that 
prey on each other or on crops so that the 
damage may be minimized. The most com- 
mon are the grasshopper, cut worm, hessian 
fly, wheat stem maggot, not mentioning 
gophers and jack rabbits. Prominent in 
plant diseases in the northwest are smut, 
rust, wilt, canker and foot-rot. 


Before 1900, farmers were aware of need 
of insurance to protect their crops from the 
many enemies, but the need was not so 
acute as later on. The farm of that time 
was nearer self supporting than in later 
years. That is, before 1900 on well regulated 
farms, most of the living was raised right at 
home. Not much labor was hired and much 
was secured by trading with neighbors. Since 
that time the tendency of northwestern 
farms has been to specialize. The output 
per person was multiplied many fold by the 
use of ever larger units of machinery. The 
number of farm gardens, cows, chickens and 
pigs greatly decreased so that in the event 
of crop failure from hail or otherwise, there 
was little or no income to provide the neces- 
caries of life. The more the use of big ma- 
chinery developed, the more acute the fail- 
ures became. 


+ + 


The situation called more and more for 
protection in the form of insurance. The re- 
sult was that general crop insurance, to 
cover the many hazards peculiar to agricul- 
ture, has ben attempted several times. Its 
object was to protect the growing crops 
against the numerous hazards including hail 
insurance. All these efforts to date have 
ended in financial failure, that is on grains 
produced in the great plains area lying east 
of the Continental Divide and running from 
Canada to the panhandle in Texas. Insur- 
ance on growing grain against damage by 
mail is the only form of crop insurance that 
has been successful. 


The liability of hail damage has continued 
greater in the part of the area mentioned 
lying from 100 to 500 miles east of the Con- 
tinental Divide. There is always some chance 
of crop loss from hail in all of the great 
Mississippi basin but the damage is most 
serious and frequent in the belt mentioned 
running north and south just east of the 
Divide. The severity seems to decrease grad- 
ually to the east. 


The frequency and seriousness of hail dam- 
age, together with the high cost of hail in- 
surance, resulted in a strong demand for 
State hail insurance in the States where hail 
damage was severe and burdensome. Out 
of this demand grew the State departments 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Montana, Nebraska and Colorado. They were 
organized in the order named. The North 
Dakota department carries by far the larg- 
est volume of business and has the largest 
reserve fund ($4,000,000). 


During the development of State hail in- 
surance the great fluctuation in damage in 
various years all but submerged some of the 
State insurance projects. Losses by years 
ran from as low as 2 per cent in favorable 
years to about 15 per cent in severe years. 
Only one way out was possible if losses 
were to be paid in full and that was to create 
a reserve, or equalization, fund. This was 
to be used in years of severe losses and added 


Teaching Children to 


CHILD enters the first grade of the 
A school system at about 6. years of age. 

His parents wish him to pass his grades, 
to go to high school and possibly to college. 
They wish him to like and be liked by 
teachers and other pupils, to enter into every 
school activity, the entertainments, games, 
the social life. They wish him to be de- 
veloped mentally, physically and socially so 
that he will leave school prepared to make 
his living and take his place in the commun- 
ity as a responsible person. 

To a considerable degree, his success or 
failure will depend on the preparation he 
has received before entering school. Of 
course there are children so handicapped 
mentally or physically that they will not be 
able to learn in school or indeed care for 
themselves, but these children form a special 
group and are not being considered at this 
time. 


The usual number of pupils in a class in 
the grade school is between 30 and 40. The 
teacher may be intelligent, well trained, and 
earnest, but she can not give constant atten- 
tion to every pupil in her group. The wilful, 
disobedient child will suffer through no fault 
of hers. 


After one or two years the child may 
establish habits which may seriously handi- 
cap him for the rest of his school career. He 
may receive poor training in the funda- 
mentals, become discouraged, or establish 
such a poor reputation as a student that the 
teachers may lose interest in him. If the 
child is not taught to obey at home in his 
pre-school years he will have difficulty in 
conforming to the routine of the class, con- 
centrating on his work and making the 
progress he should. 

A child should be taught obedience, not 
through fear, but by intelligent direction. The 


to when losses were light. The big problem 
of State hail insurance now is to build up 
and maintain these reserve funds at a safe 
point. 

The first ventures in State hail insurance 
met with disaster. The operation showed pos- 
sibilities of service and savings, so the Legis- 
latures of the various States repaired many 
of the weak places from time to time so that 
despite the proverbial red tape supposed to 
accompany State operation, the hail insur- 
ance departments now have an aggregate an- 
nual business of more than $50,000,000 in 
risk written. They pay out several millions 
per year on losses and carry insurance for 
many thousands of farmers. 


+ + 


In 1917, a State Senator from Carbon 
County introduced and. secured the passage 
of Montana's first hail insurance law. He 
worked hard and faithfully to secure a satis- 
factory hail insurance law for Montana 
farmers. He got the best he could. Later 
developments showed the law to contain 
many shortcomings. Some of the failures 
were due to lack of precedent and foresight 
in drawing up the law and others were due 
to failure to provide what should have been 
provided. Making the State hail insurance 
law, what good business gudgment would in- 
dicate it should be, was prevented in part by 
those who were opposed to the operation of 
State hail insurance. 


At any rate, Montana State hail insurance 
was offered to the grain growers with the re- 
sult that large numbers placed their insur- 
ance with the State department. The re- 
sults were very favorable. The unheard of 
rate of 3 1/3 per cent was charged for the 
protection and all losses were paid in full. 
The experience of the first year caused an 
avalanche of applications for 1918. The 
State was visited with many and severe hail 
storms with the result that the stuffings 
were literally hailed out of State hail insur- 
ance. Only 44 per cent of the losses were 
paid. The situation was discouraging to say 
the least. However, the law was virtually 
reenacted in a greatly improved manner and 
a new start taken. 


The next few years were serious ones and 
not until 1926 were any surplus funds aecumu- 
lated to increase the security of the fund. 
Loans from other State funds kept State 
hail insurance alive until 1926 and since that 
time the surplus fund has been gradually 
built up until with the limited rates pro- 
vided in the law, together with the reserve, 
funds are now adequate to take care of any 
losses not more severe than any encountered 
so far. The object of the Montana fund is 
to build and hold a sufficient fund so that 
all losses, no matter how severe, may be 
paid in full. 


+ + 


The hail insurance iaws of the other States 
are somewhat similar. With the exception 
of Oklahoma and Nebraska. the funds are 
thriving. The troubles of each are some- 
what similar, consisting mainly of how to 
overcome years of abnormal losses and how 
to meet ever changing conditions confronting 
agriculture and which immediately reflect 
more difficult operating conditions to the 
State departments. Also most have the oc- 
casional problem of preventing dismember- 
ment of the hail laws by enemies of State 
hail insurance and unfortunately at times 
legislative damage is proposed by those who 
profess to be staunch supporters of the work. 


The recent North Dakota Legislature re- 
pealed the semiautomatic feature of its law, 
that is, formerly all crops in that State were 
written up and carried hail insurance unless 
withdrawal petitions were filed. South 
Dakota took similar action two years ago, 
so all State hail insurance in the States is 
now operated on the voluntary basis. It is 
thought no loss of volume will result and 
that it will help correct some of the troubles 
connected with the former plans. 


Obey 
Effect of Wilful Disobedience on School Work 
By DR. JAMES L. TOWER 


Psychiatrist, Department of Mental Hygiene, State of New York 


conflict of wills between child and parent 
begins at a very early age. If the parents 
fail, he becomes a disovedient child. Their 
duty is not to coerce the child in an arbitrary 
and unjust manner, but to guide him by rea- 
son of a higher intelligence and a riper ex- 
perience. The child always has a reason 
for his conduct. The parents must under- 
stand his reason and if advisable modify 
such conduct, basing their own stand on 
better reasons than those advanced by the 
child. 

Many parents, however, make the mistake 
of carrying on long arguments with the child 
which he can not understand. Their expla- 
nations must be short, concrete and personal. 
They must never when angry, disturbed or 
disappointed, obtain satisfaction by inflict- 
ing their will on the child who can not suc- 
cessfully resist. 

If a child understands why he should 
obey, and has the wish to obey, he will be 
able to get along with his teacher and fellow 
pupils when he enters school. He will not 
insist on having his own way. He will not 
have temper tantrums when crossed. He 
will, of course, demand good reasons for his 
obedience. He will be quick to note incon- 
sistency, stupidity or injustice, but he will be 
able to see the point of view of adults and 
other children. This is essential if he is to 
be a happy, well-adjusted member of a 
group. 

Habits formed in childhood usually per- 
sist through life. Habits grow just as the 
body, slowly, regularly, weaving a definite 
pattern. They persist in spite of experience 
and sometimes against the better judgment 
of the individual. If a child is to be success- 
ful and happy in school, which is the first 
training ground for life, he must first learn 
in the home the value and necessity of in- 
telligent direction and understanding obedi- 





